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(Continued from Vol. I. p. 373.) 


Duss partial establishment of the Episcopal 
church, as it had an unfavourable influence on most 
of the other churches in the province, so it also 
affected the prosperity of the Dutch church. In 
every religious community there are individuals, 
who, being but slightly attached to their own 
body, are generally ready to connect themselves 
with any denomination of Christians in which 
they are likely to enjoy more of the countenance 
of government, and in the support of which they 
will be subjected to less expense. These pow- 
erful principles operated in the case under con- 
sideration; so that from 1693, the year in which 
this establishment took place, we may date the 
commencement of those defections from the Dutch 
church, and those transitions to the Episcopal 
standard, which, though not very numerous nor 
important, yet continued to be considerable, un- 
til the close of our revolutionary war. 
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From 1693 to 1737, little occurred in the Dutch 
ehurch in America worthy of being recorded. 
Good order was, for the most part, maintained, and 
peace and prosperity enjoyed. The doctrines of 
grace were faithfully preached, and the ordinances 
of the gospel purely administered. The ministers, 
with a few unhappy exceptions, were learned, inde- 
fatigable, and exemplary ; and the people orderly, 
and generally attached to that connexion with the 
mother church in Holland, which had been so long 
preserved without interruption or opposition. 

In the year 1737, there was a meeting of minis- 
ters held in New-York, consisting of the Rev. G. 
Dubois, of the city of New-York; the Rev. G. 
Haeghoort, of Second-river ; the Rev. B. Freeman, 
of Long-Island; the Rev. C. Van Santvoort, of 
Staten-Island; and the Rev. 4. Curtenius, of Hack- 
ensack. At this meeting, the plan of a Cetus, or 
assembly of ministers and elders, subordinate to the 
Classis of Amsterdam, was first proposed, matured, 
and dispatched to the different churches for their 
concurrence.. On the 27th April, 1738, the day ap- 
pointed by the above named gentlemen, a second 
meeting took place also in the city of New-York, 
at which the following ministers and elders were 
present, viz. The Rev. Mr. Dubois, with two el- 
ders, Anthony Rutgers, and Abraham Lefferts ; the 
Rev. Mr. Freeman, with two elders, Pieter Nevius, 
and Dirk Brinkerhoef; the Rev. Mr. an Sant- 
voort, with one elder, Goosen Adriance ; the Rev. 
Mr. Haeghoort ; with one elder, F. Van Dyck ; the 
Rev. Mr. Curtenius, with one elder, Zabriske ; 
the Rev. 7. J. Frelinghuysen*, of Raritan, with 














* The Rev. Theodorus J. Frelinghuysen, was a great blessing 
é4o the Dutch church in America, He came over from Holland 
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ofie elder, H. Fisher; the Rev. R. Lrickson, of 
Nauwesink, with one elder, J. Zutveen; the Rev. 
J. Bohm, of Philadelphia, with one elder, Sny- 
der; andthe Rev. Mr. Schuyler, of Schoharie, with 
an elder, Spies. At this meeting such re- 
ports were received from the churches to which the 
plan of a Coetus had been sent, as induced the gen- 
tlemen present to ratify and adopt it. ‘The plan, 
thus adopted, was immediately sent over to the 
Classis of Amsterdam, for the approbation of that 
body. Whether this plan was at first disagreeable 
to the Synod, or whether other circumstances oc- 
éasioned the delay, 1s not known; but it does not 
appear that the approbation of the Classis reached 
this country until the latter end of the year 1746, or 
the beginning of 1747: for 1t was not until the 
month of May, in the latter year, that a .meeting 
was called im the city of New-York, to receive the 
letter from the Classis, declaring their concurrence. 
This letter was received by the hands of the Rev. 
Mr. Van Sinderin, who, it is believed, first came 
to Amcrica at this time, and whose name first ap- 
pears in the list of ministers of the Dutch church 
in America, at this meeting. 

As this meeting was a small one, only six minis. 
ters being present, viz. Messrs. Dubois, Ritzema, 
Erickson, Curtenius, Frelinghuysen, and Van Sin- 
derin, \ittle more was done than to appoint the 
second Tuesday of the following September, for 
the meeting of the first Cetus, to be held in the city 
of New-York, under this new plan. 








in the year 1720, and settled on the Raritan. He was an able, 
evangelical, and eminently successful preacher. He left five | 


gous, all ministers; and two daughters, married to ministers. 
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On that day, agreeably to appointment, the re- 
presentatives of the churches met in Cetus, in the 
city of New-York. At this meeting there appear- 
ed the Rev. Messrs. Erickson, Haeghoort, Ritzema, 
Meinema, Van Sinderin, Dubois, and Curtenius, 
with their elders. The Rev. Messrs. Van Santvoort, 
and Schuyler were prevented from attending, but 
sent forward, in the name of themselves and their 
churches, their approbation of the plan. The Rev. 
Messrs. Boel, of New-York, Mancius, of Kingston, 
and Freyenmoet, of Livingston’s Manor, and the 
Rev. Mr. Martselius, were decidedly opposed to it. 
The Rev. Mr. Frelinghuysen could not prevail on 
his thurch to accede to the plan, though it received 
his personal approbation. 

This was the first judicatory, (if it can be so call- 
ed,) higher than a Consistory, that was established 
in the Dutch church in America. The objects 
and the powers of this judicatory were merely those 
of advice and fraternal intercourse. It could not 
ordain ministers, nor judicially decide in ecclesiasti- 
cal disputes, without the consent of the Classis of 
Amsterdam. Its unfitness and utter inefficacy to 
promote the interests of the Church, were soon felt 
and acknowledged; and a desire for the establish- 
ment of an independent Classis in America, with full 
powers, became prevalent among the more think- 
ing and serious part of the ministers. But to such 
an independent establishment there was a decided 
opposition, fomented and strengthened by the mo- 
ther church. A variety of circumstances, however, 
contributed to urge it on, and to produce that crisis 
which took place a few years afterwards. 

‘Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
English language began gradually to gain ground 
among the Dutch churches, and to attract the atten- 
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tion of their friends. Colleges had also been insti- 
tuted in some of the neighbouring colonies; and 
churches of other denominations had adopted means 
for instructing their youth, and were in the habit of 
examining and ordaining their own ministers. The 
Dutch churches found serious evils to arise from 
their being denied the exercise of these powers. 
The expense of sending to Holland for all their mi- 
nisters was heavy and inconvenient; a long time fre- 
quently elapsed, sometimes several years, after a 
call was forwarded, before the vacancy could be ac- 
tually supplied. Congregations were subjected to 
sreat uncertainty, and not seldom to vexatious dis- 
appointments. Their taste and wishes could not be 
consulted in the choice of ministers; and, in some 
cases, persons were sent over who proved extreme- 
ly disagreeable. Men who had been members of a 
national church, es:ablished and supported by the 
state, in Europe, had views and habits very differ- 
ent from the citizens of America; and, instead of 
harmonizing with the people, and eainin & their con- 
fidence, often imprudently opposed them, and ren- 
dered their ministry odious and unsuccessful. All 
these circumstances, added to the humiliating prin- 
ciple of being obliged to send abroad for their mi- 
nisters, which implied a denial to the churches in 
this country of the right of ordaining for themselves, 
or an imputation that none of the natives were wor- 
thy of the sacred office, began to make a deep im- 
pression on the public mind, and to be regarded by 
many as no longer tolerable. With these considera- 
tions a circumstance was connected which gave 
strength to the advocates of a change, and served to 
expedite their measures. | 

A number of ministers had been at different times 
ordained in America, by virtue ef a previous appli- 
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cation to the Classis of Amsterdam, and a special li- 
cense obtained from the Classis for that purpose. 
For although the exercise of an independent right 
to ordain was denied to the American judicatory ; 
yet the particular circumstances of some congrega- 
tions, and the powerful recommendations in favour 
of certain candidates, procured. a license in particu- 
lar cases, to ordain on this side of the Atlantic. This 
indulgence had an unfavourable operation on the 
influence and prerogative of the Classis, and proved 
a main spring of the revolution which not long after- 
wards occurred.—The men who were ordained 
here, never felt that attachment to Holland which 
actuated the other ministers; and were deeply im- 
pressed with all the grievances and arguments which 
urged the necessity of an independent jurisdiction. — 
They, therefore, with scarcely any exception, took 
the side of those who were friendly to such an inde- 
pendent establishment.—They felt and spoke with 
warmth on the subject.—They charged the mother 
church with inconsistency, and even tyranny, for 
refusing to grant permanent privileges which were 
claimed upon principles admitted by herself, and 
deemed essential to her own government.—These 
ministers were joined by their own congregations, 
and by a number of others which were vacant, and 
hoped to be supplied with Pastors without sending 
over the Atlantic. Thus situated, they readily 
formed a party, to which some of the European 
ministers acceded; and openly commenced a sys- 
tem of measures for withdrawing from that subor- 
dination to the Classis of Amsterdam, and the Sy- 
nod of North-Holland, to which they had so long 
submitted. 

In 1754, in consequence of a recommendation of 
the Cetus of the preceding year, it was proposed. to 
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History of the Dutch Church. 9 


amend the plan of the Cetus, by changing it into a 
regular Classis. A plan for this purpose was ac- 
cordingly drafted, unanimously adopted, and trans- 
mitted to the several churches for their approba- 
tion. Tins measure proved the commencement of 
a scene of animosity, division, and violence, which 
continued for a number of years, and which some- 
times threatened the very existence of the Dutch 
church in America. 

Some of those ministers who were most zealous 
in their opposition to the plan of an independent 
judicatory in this country, now began to meet and 
to organize their party. ‘They first met in the year 
1755, when the persons present were, the Rey, 
Messrs. LHaeghoort, Curtentus, Ritzema, De Rone; 
and Van Der Linde. These were afterwards joned 
by the Rev. Messrs. Schuyler, Van Sinder”, Ru- 
bel, Freyenmoet, Kock, Kern, and Rysdy#- -They 
called their meeting Conferentie ; an? this name, 
thenceforward, distinguished their »@rty, in oppo- 
sition to the Cetus, which contin€d to be the style 
of those who wished to estab¥sh Judicatories with 


full powers in America. ‘?¢ ministers who form- 
ed the Conferentie, at 5 first meeting, addressed 


a letter to the Classi« Of Amsterdam, complaining of 
the attempts thar vere making to cast off their au- 
thority, and * erect a body in this country with 
co-ordinate powers. ‘They sent a similar letter in 
1756; > cuird in 1760; and a fourth in 1761. 
wren the Cetus and Conferentie parties were 
grmed, they were in numbers nearly balanced. 


The weight of learning was acknowledged to be on 
the side of the latter: but practical preaching, zeal, 


and industry, ‘particularly distinguished the former. 
The popular opinion was. also more generally in 
their favour, and their numbers and mfluence gra: 


dually increased. 
Vor. If.—WN?, I, B 
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The two parties were no sooner distinctly organ- 
ized, than animosity between them appeared, which, 
in a little while, became violent. The peace of the 
churches was destroyed. Not only neighbouring 
ministers and congregations were at variance ; but, 
in many places, the same congregation was divided; 
and in those instances in which the numbers, or 
the influential characters on different sides, were 
nearly equal, the consequences became very deplo- 
rable. Houses of worship were locked by one part 
of the congregation against the other. ‘Tumults on 
the Lord’s day, at the doors of the churches, were 
frequent. Quarrels respecting the services, and the 
“ontending claims of different ministers and people, 
Ofen.took place. Preachers were sometimes as- 
sated in the pulpits, and public worship either’ 
disturteq or terminated by violence. In these at- 
tacks the “onferentie party were considered as the 
most vehem. t and outrageous. But on both sides, 

a furious an@ “atemperate zeal prompted many to 
excesses, WhICN were g disgrace to the christian 
name, and threatenu to bring into contempt that 
cause which both prol.c.g to be desirous of sup- 
porting. 

Among the numerous Vis .ot measures which 


marked this unhappy irmphaliisg sted ealabils tis tte 
operation was most systematic, a te tk 
uences most serious, may be conside)., 
q : : as worthy 
of notice. —The church at Kingston, ( Esv,, a 
s) had 

sent a call to Holland, and obtained the RY Dr 
Hermannus Meyer for their minister. He wa.” 
gentleman of great erudition, of a mild and humble 
temper, polite and unaffected in his manners, and 
eminently pious. Upon his arrival at Kingston in 
1762, he was received with that respect and affec- 


#ion which were due to his character, and the rela- 
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tion which he sustained to the church. His preach- 
ing, however, was soon found to excite enmity and 
opposition. He was too evangelical, practical, and 
pointed, to suit the taste of many of his principal 
hearers. He searched the conscience so closely, and 
applied the doctrines of the gospel so powerfully to 
the heart, that while they professed to revere the 


-man, they openly declared that it was impossible for 


them patiently to sit under his ministry Unable, how- 
ever, to find any plausible matter of accusation 
against him, his enemies waited until an occasion 
was offered, by a matrimonial connexion which 
Dr. Meyer formed with a leading family belonging 
to the Coetus party, and an intimate friendship, 
which soon succeeded, with other families and dis- 
tinguished characters of the same party. ‘These 
circumstances were seized upon as a_ suflcient 
sround of open opposition, and neighbouring minis- 
ters were invited to attend, and decide in the dis- 
pute, which had now become public and interest- 
ing. Upon this invitation the Rev. Messrs. Rys- 
dyck, of Poughkeepsie and Fishkill, Freyenmoet, of 
Livingston’s Manor, and Kock, of West Camp, all 
of the Conferentie party, attended at Kingston, and 
after a summary hearing of the accusation, without 
any competent authority, proceeded to suspend Dr. 
Meyer from his ministry in that place, and discharge 
the congregation from their relation to him. An 
act so rash, irregular, and illegal, would, at any 
other time, have been resented, and treated with 
the contempt which it deserved; but, under the in- 
fluence of party spirit, it met with support, and its 
consequences were very serious and allecting. Dr. 
Meyer was actually shut out from his ministry at 
Kingston from that day *; anda people who might 


* Dr. Meyer was afterwards called to the church at Pompton; 
in New-Jersey, where he centinued te labour with much difi- 
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long have profited by his ministrations, were total- 


ly deprived of them, to the great grief of the more 
serious part of the society. 

The moderate and prudent members of both 
parties, were greatly grieved to find matters carried 
to such extremes. ‘They perceived the mischief 
which this violence was daily producing. and fore- 
saw the ruin to their church which was impending; 
but were at a loss for an adequate remedy. ‘To al- 
lay the bitterness of prejudices which had been che- 
rished for many years, and had become deeply in- 
veterate; to heal a breach which was now so 
wide, and was daily growing wider and more un- 
manageable, required a combination of concurring 
causes which were not easily produced, nor brought 
into action. Each party tenaciously held its own 
principles, and refused to yield or compromise. No 
umpire could be found who was competent to de- 
cide, or who could expect obedience to his deci- 
sion. ‘The separation appeared to be without reme- 
dy; hope was expiring, and many valuable mem- 
bers, who abhorred discord, and could no longer 
sustain the evils which it produced, now left the 
church, and joined other denominations. 

In addition to the difficulties above stated, an- 


gence, faithfulness, and success, until his death. His great hu- 
mility prevented him from being as generally known as he de- 
served ; but those who were acquainted with his worth, esteem- 
ed him as »ne of the best of men. He was appointed some 
years afterwards, by the general Synod of the Dutch church, a 
professor of the Oriental languages, and a Lector, or assistant to 
the professor of Theology; and as such, he rendered very im- 
portant services in preparing candidates for the ministry. He 
died in 1791, without ever being able to effect a reconciliation 
with the church at Kingston, but greatly beloved and respected 
in all the other Dutch churches. 
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other arose. In some of the principal Dutch 
churches, particularly in the city of New-York and 
its neighbourhood, the English language began 
about this time to be so generally spoken; and the 
Dutch in so great a degree to decline, that many of 
the young people were scarcely able to understand 
the public service, and strongly solicited the intro- 
duction of English preaching. ‘This solicitation 
was long resisted. An undue attachment to the 
Dutch language prevailed over every argument, and. 
it was not until a number of dissatisfied persons had 
withdrawn themselves on this account, and united 
with other churches, that the tonsistory of the 
church in New-York consented to call a minister to 
-officiate in the English language*. 

Not long afterwards another step was taken, 
which seemed to forbid all hope of union between 
the contending parties. The Cetus, finding it ne- 
cessary to make provision for that ecclesiastical in- 
dependence which they were resolved to maintain, 
formed the plan of erecting a college in the city of 
New-Brunswick, in New-Jersey, for the express 
purpose of preparing young men for the gospel m1i- 


* The first minister of the Dutch church in America, who was 
expressly called to officiate in the English language, was the Rev. 
Dr. Laidlie. He was a native of Scotland, and had been four 
years a minister of the Dutch church of Flushing, in Zealand, 
when he received a call from New-York. He arrived in Ame- 
rica in the year 1764, and his ministry proved eminently useful 
in this country. He wasa man of a vigorous mind, and of sin- 
gular piety ; a sound divine; an evangelical, commanding, and 
powerful preacher, and indefatigably faithful in his pastoral la- 
bours. His ministry was much blessed, and attended with a sig- 
nal revival of religion. He died at Red-Hook, in the year 1778, 
during his exile from the city, occasioned by the Revolutionary 


War. 
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nistry. They accordingly obtained a charter from 
the governor of New-Jersey, in the year 1770, in- 
corporating a literary institution under the name of 
Queen’s College. By this decisive step, all further 
overtures from the Cetus party to renew their for- 
mer connexion with Holland, or to unite with those 
churches in America which maintained a subordi- 
nation to the Classis of Amsterdam, seemed to be 
entirely precluded, and the continuance of the sepa- 
ration rendered inevitable. | 

Under these circumstances, it began to be feared, 
by reflecting men, that the very existence of the 
Dutch church, to say nothing of her prosperity, 
was seriously in danger. ‘They became apprehen- 
sive that she would soon sink into insignificance, be 
absorbed by surrounding denominations, and cease 
to be a distinct church in America. 


[Zo be continued. | 





































Extract from Foster’s Essays. 


FOSTER’s ESSAYS. 


i 


We wish to make our readers acquainted with a 
writer, who, at an early period of life, has dis- 
played talents of a high order, and has conse- 
crated them to the service of truth. Uncommon 
brilliancy of imagination, power of thinking, and 
nobility of spirit, reign through two volumes of 
very original essays which he has given to the 
public. We must not be understood to approve 
all the opinions which he has expressed, nor, with- 
out exception, his manner of expressing: ‘them. 
Time will prune his style, without impairing its 
strength ; and simplify it, without lessening its 
dignity. Such ardour in the pursuit of know- 
ledge ; such a faculty of close observation, and 
such independence in following his convictions, 
as he evidently possesses, can scarcely fail to cor- 
rect mistakes which appear to have originated in 
the fervour of honourable zeal. In the mean 
while, we flatter ourselves that the reader of cul- 
tivated taste and piety will add his judgment to 
our own, that it is a soul of no ordinary make 
which has stamped its image on the following 
pages. 

From Foster’s Essay ** on a Man’s writing Me- 

motrs of himself.” 


LETTER VI. 


In recounting so many influences that operate on 
man, it is grievous to observe that the incomparably 
noblest of ail, religion, 1s counteracted with a fatal 
success by a perpetual conspiracy of almost all the 
rest, aided by the intrinsic predisposition of our na- 
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ture, which yields itself with such consenting facili- 
ty to every impression tending to estrange it still 
further from God. 

_It is a cause for wonder and sorrow, to see mil- 
lions of rational creatures growing into their perma- 
nent habits, under the conforming eflicacy of every 
thing which they ought to resist, and receiving no 
part of those habits from impressions of the Su- 
preme Object. They are content that a narrow 
scene of a diminutive world, with its atoms and 
evils, should usurp and deprave and finish their 
education for immortality, while the Infinite Spirit 
is here, whose transforming companionship would 
exalt them into his sons, and, in defiance of a thou- 
sand malignant forces attempting to stamp on them 
an opposite image, lead them into eternity in his 
likeness. Oh! why is it so possible that this great- 
est inhabitant of every place where men are living, 
should be the last whose society they seek, or of 
whose being constantly near them they feel the im- 
portance? Why is it possible to be surrounded with 
the intelligent Reality which exists wherever we 
are, with attributes that are infinite, and not feel res- 
pecting all other things which may be attempting to 
press on our minds and affect their character, as if 
they retained with dificulty their shadows of exis- 
tence, and were continually on the point of vanish- 
ing into nothing? Why is this stupendous Intelli- 
gence so retired and silent, while present, over all 
the scenes of the earth, and in all the paths and 
abodes of men? Why does he keep his glory invi- 
sible behind the shades and vistons of the material 
world ? Why does not this latent glory sometimes 
beam forth with such a manifestation as could ne- 
ver be forgotten, nor ever be remembered without 


an emotion‘ of religious fear? And why,.in con- 
J 
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tempt of all that he has displayed to excite either 
fear or love, is it still possible for a rational crea- 
ture so to live, that it must finally come to an inter- 
view with him in a character completed by the full 
assemblage of those acquisitions which have sepa- 
rately been disapproved by him through every 
stage of the accumulation ? Ww hy is it possible for 
feeble creatures to maintain their little dependent 
beings fortified and invincible in sin, amidst the 
presence of divine purity? Why does not the 
thought of sucha Being strike through the mind 
with such intense antip: xthy to evil as to blast with 
death every active principle that is beginning to 
pervert it, and render gradual additions of dept avity, 
srowing into the solidity of habit, as impossibie as 
ior perishable materials to be raised into structures 
amidst the fires of the last day ? How is it possible 
to forget the solicitude which should : accompany the 
consciousness that sucha being is continually dart- 
ing upon us the beams of observant thought, (if we 
may apply such a term to omniscicnce,) that we | 
are exposed to the piercing inspection, compared to 
which the concentrated attention of ail the beings in 
the universe besides, would be but as the powerless 
gaze of an infant? Why is faith, that faculty of 
spiritual apprehension, so ‘absent, or so incompara- 
bly more slow and reluctant to receive a just per- 
ception of the grandest of its objects, than the 
senses are adapted to receive the impressions of 
theirs? While there is a spirit pervading the uni- 
verse with an infinite energy of being, why have 
the few particles of dust which enclose our spirits 
the power to intercept all sensible communication 
with it, and to place them as in a vacuity where the 
sacred Essence had been precluded or extinguished? 

The. reverential submission, with which you 
Vou. Ti.—No., I. C 
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ought to contemplate the mystery of omnipotent be- 
nevolence, forbearing to exert ‘the agency which 
could assume an instantaneous ascendency in every 
mind over the causes of depravation and ruin, will 
not avert your compassion from the unhappy per- 
sons who are practically ‘* without God in the 
world.”? And if, by some vast enlargement of 
thought, you could comprehend the whole measure 
and depth of disaster contained in this exclusion, 
(an exclusion under which, to the view of a serious 
mind, the resources and magnificence of the crea- 
tion would sink into a mass of dust and ashes, and 
all the causes of joy and hope into disgust and des- 
pair,) you would feel a distressing emotion at each 
recital of a life in which religion had no share ; and 
you would be tempted to wish that some spirit from 
the other world, possessed of eloquence that might 
threaten to alarm the slumbers of the dead, en 
throw himself in the way of this one mortal, and 
this one more, to protest, in sentences of lightning 
and thunder, against the infatuation that can at once 
acknowledge there is a God, and be content to 
forego every connexion with him, but that of dan- 
ger. You would wish they should rather be assail- 
ed by the “ terror of the Lord,” than retain the sa- 
tisfaction of carelessness till the day of his mercy 


_ be past. 


But you will not need such enlargement of com- 
prehension, in order to compassionate the situation 


of persons who, with reason sound to think, and 


hearts not strangers to feeling, have advanced far 
into life, perhaps near to its close, without hav- 
ing felt the influence of religion. If there is such 
a Being as we mean’ by the term God, the ordi- 
nary intelligence of a serious mind will be quite 
enough to see that it must be a melancholy thing te 
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pass through life, and quit it, just as if there were 
not. And sometimes it will appear as strange as it 
is melancholy ; especially to a person who has been 
pious from his youth. He would be inclined to 
say, to a person who has nearly finished an irreli- 
gious life, What would have been justly thought of 
you, if you could have been the greatest part of 
your time in the society of the wisest and best man 
on earth, (were it possible to have ascertained that 
individual ,) and have acquired no degree of confor- 
mity ; much more, if you could all the while have 
acquired progressively the meanness, prejudices, 
follies, and vices, of the lowest society with which 
you might have been exposed at intervals to min- 
gle 2? You might have been asked how this was pos- 
sible. But then through what defect or infatuation 
of mind have you been able, during so many years 
spent in the presence of a Gon, to continue even to 
this hour as clear of all marks and traces of any di- 
vine influences having operated on you, as if the 
Deity were but a poetical fiction, or an idol in some 
temple of Asia? Obviously, as the immediate 
cause, through want of thought concerning him. 

And why did you not think of him ? Did a-most 
solemn thought of him never once penetrate your 
soul, while admitting the proposition that there is 
such a Being? If it never did, what is reason, 
what is mind, what is man? If it did once, how 
could its effects stop there? How could a deep 
thought, on so singular and momentous a subject, 
fail to impose on the mind a permanent necessity of 
frequently recalling it; as some awful or magnifi- 
eent spectacle will haunt you with a long recur- 
rence of its image, even if the spectacle itself were 
seen no more. 

Why did you not think of him? How could 
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you estimate so meanly your mind with all its ca- 
pacities, as to feel no regret that an endless series 
of trifies should seize, and occupy as their right, all 
your thoughts, and deny them both the liberty and 
the ambition of going on to the greatest Object? 
How, while calied to the contemplations which 
absorb the spirits of heaven, could you be so pa- 
tient of the task of counting the flies of a summer’s 
day ? 

Why did you not think of him ? You knew your- 
self to be in the hands of some Being from whose 
power you could not be withdrawn; was it not an 
equai defect of curiosity and prudence, to indulge a 
careless confidence that sought no acquaintance with 
his nature and his dispositions, nor ever anxiously 


‘inquired what conduct should be observed toward 


him, and what expectations might be entertained 


from him ? You would have been alarmed to have 


felt yourself in the power of a mysterious stranger, 
of your own feeble species ; but let the stranger be 
omnipotent, and you cared no-more. 

Why did you not think of him? One would 
deem that the thought of him must, to a serious 
mind, come second 1 to almost every thought. The 
thought of virtue would suggest the thought of 
both a law-giver and a rewarder; the thought of 
crime, of an avenger; the thought of sorrow, of a 
consoler ; the thought of an inscrutable mystery, of 
an intelligence that understands it; the thought of 
that ever-moying activity which prevails in the sys- 
tem of the universe, of a supreme agent; the 
thought of the human family, of a great father ; the 
thought of all being, of a creator; the thought of 
life, of a preserver ; and the thought of death, of a 
solemn and uncontrollable disposer. By what dex- 
terity, therefore, of irreligious caution, did you avoid 
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precisely every track where the idea of him would 
have met you, or elude that idea if it came? And 
what must sound reason pronounce of a mind 
which, in the train of millions of thoughts, has wan- 
dered to all things under the sun, to all the perma- 
nent objects or vanishing appearances in the crea- 
tion, but never fixed its thought on the Supreme 
Reality ; never approached, like Moses, ‘ to sce 
this great sight ?” 

If it were a thing which we might be allowed to 
imagine, that the Divine Being were to manifest 
himself in some striking manner to the senses, as 
by some resplendent appearance at the midnight 
hour, or by re-kindling on an elevated mountain the 
long-extinguished fires of Sinai, and uttering voices 
from those fires ; would he not compel from you an 
attention which you now refuse? Yes, you will 
say, he would then seize the mind with irresistible 
force, and religion would become its most absolute 
sentiment; but he only presents himself to faith. 
Well, and is it a worthy reason for disregarding 
him, that you on/y believe him to be present and 
infinitely-glorious ? Is it the office of faith to veil or 
annihilate its object? Cannot you reflect that the 
orandest representation of a spiritual and divine Be- 
ing to the senses would bear not only no proportion 
to his glory, but no relation to his nature, and could 
be adapted only to an inferior dispensation of re- 
ligion, and to a people who, with the exception of 
a most extremely small number of men, had been 
totally untaught to carry their thoughts beyond the 
objects of sense ? Are you not aware that such a 
representation would considerably tend to restrict 
you in your contemplation to a defined image, and 
therefore a most inadequate and subordinate idea of 
the divine Being? While the idea admitted by 
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faith, though less immediately striking, is capable 
of an illimitable expansion, by the addition of all 
that progressive thought can accumulate, under the 
continual certainty that all is still infinitely short of 
the reality. 

On the whole, you would say, I regard you as an 
object of great compassion: unless there can be no 
felicity in friendship with the Almighty; unless there 
be no glory in being assimilated to his excellence ; 
unless there be no eternal rewards for his devoted 
servants ; unless there be no danger in meeting him, 
at length, after a life estranged equally from his love 
and his fear. I deplore, at every period and crisis 
in the review of your life, that religion was not 
there. If religion had been there, your youthful 
animation would neither have been dissipated in the 
frivolity which, in the morning of the short day of 
life, fairly and formally sets aside all serious busi- 
ness for that day, nor would have sprung forward 
into the emulation of vice, or the bravery of pro- 
faneness. If religion had been there, that one des- 
picable companion, and that other malignant one, 
would not have seduced you into their society, or 
would not have retained you to participate their de- 
gradation. And if religion had accompanied the 
subsequent progress of your life, it would have ele- 
vated you to rank, at this hour, with those saints 
who will soon be added to ¢ the spirits of the just.”’ 
Instead of which, what are you now, and what are 
your expectations from that world, where picty 
alone can hope to find such a sequel of life, as will 
inspire exultation in the retrospect of this introduc- 
tory period, in which the mind began to converse 
with the God of eternity ? 

On the other hand, it would be interesting to re- 
cord, or to hear, the history of a character which has 
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received its form, and reached its maturity, under 
the strongest operations of religion. We do not 
know that there is a more beneficent or a more di- 
rect mode of the divine agency in any part of the 
creation than that which ‘ apprehends ”’ a man, as 
apostolic language expresses it, amidst the unthink- 
ing crowd, and leads him into serious reflection, in- 
to elevated devotion, into progressive virtue, and 
finally into a nobler life after death. When he has 
long been commanded by this influence, he will be 
happy to look back to its first operations, whether 
they were mingled in early life almost insensibly 
with his feelings, or came on him with mighty force 
at some particular time, and in connexion with some 
assignable and memorable circumstance, which was 
apparently the instrumental cause. He will trace 
all the progress of this his better life, with grateful 
acknowledgment, to the sacred power which has 
advanced him to a decisiveness of religious habit 
that seems to stamp eternity on his character. In 
the great majority of things, habit is a greater plague 
than ever afflicted Egypt; in religous character, it 
is a grand felicity. The devout man exults in the 
indications of his being fixed and irretrievable. He 
feels this confirmed habit as the grasp of the hand 
of God, which will never let him go. From 
this advanced state he looks with firmness and 
joy on futurity, and says, I carry the eternal mark 
upon me that I belong to God; I am free of the 
universe ; and I am ready to go to any world to 
which he shall please to transmit me, certain that 
every where, in height or depth, he will acknow- 
ledge me for ever. 
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CHURCH OF GOD. 


No, VY. 


Infant-members. 


IN our first volume we gave a general view of the 
Church of God, as one great visible society which 
he has taken «into peculiar relations to himself. 
We traced its origin, as an organized whole, up to 
the Abrahamic covenant, of which we explained the 
nature, and proved the perpetuity. We also in- 
vestigated the uses of its initiating rite, viz. cir- 
cumcision; which, we assigned reasons to show, 
has been exchanged, under the evangelical dispen. 
sation, for the ordinance of baptism : and we touch- 
ed, in general terms, upon the conclusion which 
our premises justify, respecting the ecclesiastical 
condition and privileges of infants born of believing 
parents. Having avowed our persuasion, that they 
are, in virtue of their birth, members of the church 
of God, and entitled, during their infancy, to bap- 
tism in his name, we shall, in this number, state 
our conclusion more fully, and shall strengthen it 
with some auxiliary considerations. 

The reader, on looking back to No. III. of these 
papers, in Vol. I. p. 283, will find the following 
paragraph. 
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_ Tf, as has been already demonstrated, the co- 
‘‘ venant with Abraham and his seed was a cove- 
‘‘ nant with the visible church—if this covenant 
‘has never been abrogated—if its relations and 
‘‘ privileges, with an exception in favour of adults 
‘© who desired to come in on the profession of their 
‘«¢ faith, were to be propagated in the line of natural 
‘‘ generation, THEN, it follows, that the infant seed 
‘s of persons who are under this covenant, are them- 
‘<< selves parties to it; are themselves members of 
‘¢ the church; and whatever privileges that infant- 
‘¢ seed had at any given period in the history of the 
‘© church, it must retain so long as the covenant is 
‘<in force. But the covenant is in force at this mo- 
‘¢ ment; therefore, at this moment, the covenant 
‘“< privileges of the infant-seed are in force. Visible 
‘¢ membership is one of those privileges ;_ therefore 
*¢ the infant seed of church-members are also mem- 
‘“ bers of the church.”’ 

This, then, is the ground on which we take our 
stand in pleading the cause of the children whom 
God has given us. We account them members of 
his church, not because tradition has called them 
so; not because the practice of the church has 
treated them as such ; but because he constituted 
them such by his own commandment and covenant 
which he has never revoked until this day. 

To insist, therefore, that we shall produce, from - 
the New Testament, a precept directly instituting 
the church-membership of infants, is to make a de- 
mand with which we are under no obligation to 
comply. Such a precept was not necessary. The 
relation we are inquiring into had been instituted 
long before ; it had subsisted without one moment’s 
interruption for more than nineteen centuries. Du- 
ring this great lapse of ages it had enlisted on its 
Vor. IL.—No. f. Yn) 
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side, in addition to its divine original, the most 
irrefragable prejudices of antiquity, the most con- 
firmed national habit, and the fastidious jealousy of 
prerogative. In this state of its prevalence was the 
evangelical dispensation announced. If the same 
relation of infants to the church was to continue 
under the New Testament form, nothing is more 
easy than to assign the reason why it was not insti- 
tuted anew. ‘The principle was undisputed; it 
was acted upon as a principle which the change of | 
dispensation did not touch; and consequently, a 
new institution was superfluous. The silence of the 
New Testament on this .head, is altogether in fa- 
vour of those who maintain that the union of pa- 
rents’ with the church of God, includes their chil- 
dren also. But on the supposition that this principle 
was to operate nolonger; that the common interest 
of children with their parents in God’s covenant 
was to cease; the silence of the New Testament is 
one of the most inexplicable things which ever tor- 
tured the ingenuity of man. If there is any point 
of external privilege which ought to have been set- 
tled with the most definite precision, one would 
imagine that this is the point. But we are taught 
to believe, that a constitution which is engrafted up- 
on a principle that penetrates the essence of human 
society ; which coincides with the genius of every 
other divine constitution respecting man; which is 
incorporated with his animal, his intellectual, and 
his moral character; which is interwoven with eve- 
ry ligament and fibre of his heart, shall be torn 
away ; and yet the statute-book of the kingdom in 
which this severity originates, shall contain no war- 
rant for executing it, nor a syllable to sooth the 
anguish which it has inflicted! Is it thus that God 
deals with his people? Does this look like his 
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wonted condescension to their infirmities? Does it 
bear the character of that loving-kindness and ten- 
der mercy which belong to him who “ knows their 
frame, and remembers that they are dust ?” 

When the economy of Moses was to be super- 
seded by that of Jesus Christ, he prepared the way 
in the most gradual and gentle manner ; he showed 
them from their own scriptures, that he had done 
only what he had intended and predicted from the 
beginning ; he set before their eyes a comparative 
view of the two dispensations, to satisfy them that 
they had lost nothing, but had gained much by the 
exchange. When they were ‘ dull of hearing,”’ he 
bore with their slowness ; when they were extreme- 
ly unwilling to part with Moses, he stooped to their 
infirmities; and persevered in his lenity, till the de- 
struction of their city, their sacrifices, their temple, 
their nation, left their further demurring without 
the shadow of anexcuse. But when he touched 
them in the point of most exquisite sensibility— 
when he passed a sword through their souls by 
cutting off their children, unable to distinguish 
between good and evil, from all the interest which 
they once had in his church, the heavy man- 
date is preceded by no warning, 1s accompanied 
with no comfort ; is followed by nothing to replace 
the privation; is not even supported by a single 
reason! ‘The thing is done in the most summary 
manner, and the order is not so much as entered in- 
to the rule of faith! The believing mother hears 
that the “‘ son of her womb ”’ is shut out from the 
covenant of her God, but hears not why! Is this 
the ordinance of him who, ‘ as a father pitieth his 
children, so pities them that fear hnm.?” It cannot 
be! 

Conceding, then, to the opposers of our children’: 
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claim as members of the Christian church, all that 
they ask with regard to the st/ence of the New Tes- 
tament, that very concession works their ruin. If 
their views are correct, it could not have been thus 
silent. Out of their own mouths we draw their 
conviction; and cast them in the judgment by the 
very evidence which they offer in their vindication. 

The case is now reversed. Instead of our pro- 
ducing from the New Testament such a warrant 
for the privileges of our infant seed, as they require, 
we turn the tables upon them ; and insist, that they 
shall produce scriptural proof of God’s having an- 
nulled the constitution under which we assert our 
right. ‘Till they do this, our cause is invincible. 
He once granted to his church the right for which 
we contend; and nothing but his own act can take 
itaway. We want to see the act of abrogation ; 
we must see it inthe Vew Testament ; for there it 
is. if itis atall. Point it out, and we have done. 
Till then we shall rejoice in the consolation of call- 
ing upon God as our God, and the God of our 
seed. 

2. We have before remarked, that the exclusion 
of infants from the church of God, contradicts all 
the analogies of his external dispensations towards 
men*, 3 

A correct reasoner will require the highest evi- 
dence of which the case is susceptible, before he 
admits a doctrine involving such a consequence. 
General principles are the great landmarks of truth. 
They furnish tests by which to try the soundness 
of those endless propositions which are generated 
by the ceaseless activity of the human mind. One 
of them, well understood and judiciously applied, is 
a better preservative from errour, than a million of 


* Christian’s Magazine, Vol. I. p, 282—284. 
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those small arguments by which multitudes regu- 
late their opinion and their conduct. 

If, indeed, it is the will of God that children shall 
not be esteemed, during their infancy, as members 
of the New Testament church; and if he has pro- 
mulged his will in this matter by any explicit 
statute, or by any act which necessarily infers such 
an appointment, there is an end to all our difficul- 
ties and disquisitions. ‘* Thus saith Jehovah,” 
discharges, at once, every human inquiry. But 
seeing that, in every public constitution, he always 
identified parents with their children ; and that in 
every other department of his government this prin- 
ciple is conspicuous at the present hour, an argu- 
ment of the most impcrious sort thence arises in fa- 
vour of our children’s birthright as members of his 
church. For as his constitutions of nature and of 
grace agree with the most wonderful harmony ; and 
as this agreement is the foundation of all those refer- 
ences to the former, by which the scriptures explain 
and illustrate the latter, it is ‘‘ passing strange,”’ 
that he should introduce, into the heart of his church, 
a law which is at compiete variance with the whole 
system of his creation and providence! that he 
should go out of his way to make an exception, 
not for, but agaist, his own people: refusing to 
them, as members of his church, the benefit of an 
ordinance which in other socicties erected by his 
authority, he freely allows to mankind at large ; 
and refusing it at the expense of resuming, without 
an equivalent, the grant which he formerly convey- 
ed to them! 

The case is still stronger when we reflect that the 
children of believing parents participate in all the 
disasters of the external church. If she be cor- 
rupted, the corruption infects them ; if she be per- 
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secuted, the persecution smites them; if her mer- 
cies be sinned away, the punishment of the sin 
lights on them. Could they suffer more upon 
the supposition of their bemg really members ? 
It seerms, then, that they are to share in all her 
afflictions, without sharing in her privileges: that 
when evil overtakes her, they are to be treated as 
citizens ; but when her immunities are dispensed, 
as aliens. So that the Lord our God suspends a 
leading principle of his physical and moral order, 
for the sake of barring the seed of his people from 
privilege; and permits it to take its full course 
for the infliction of calamity! This is more than 
incredible ! 

3. If the children of believing parents are not 
members of the church, before making a profession 
of their own faith, it follows, that from the day of 
their birth to the day of their conversion, they stand 
in no nearer relation to‘her than Pagans or Jews. 
A right to instruct, to warn, to entreat them, she 
certainly has ; and she has the same right with re- 
gard to the Jew or the Pagan; but no authority 
over any of them. Her jurisdiction being necessa- 
rily confined to her own subjects ; having no power 
to ** judge them that are without ;” and the chil- 
dren of her members being “ without,’’ she can 
take no cognizance of them which she might not 
take of-infant or adult heathen who are within her 
reach. As it is their own act upon which they are 
admitted into her number, so it is that same act by 
which she acquires any right of directing them. 
Their parents she can enjoin to “ bring them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,’’ be- 
cause God has rendered it a branch of parental duty ; 
and she ought to enforce the observance of his law 
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to her zeal. But if parents be incapable of fulfill- 
ing their obligations; if they should happen to 
be separated from their families; to fail through 
negligence, or be cut off by death: or if the chil- 
dren prove refractory to parental admonition; in 
none of these cases can the church of God inter- 
pose any further than to perform an act of voluntary 
benevolence. Authority 1s out of the question. 
For what authority can she have over those who 
never sought her fellowship ; to whom she has de- 
nied her privileges; and whom she disowns as 
members? ‘The same principle upon which she 
attempts to control the children of her members, 
would justify her in attempting to legislate for 
others who are without her pale, extending her dis- 
cipline to Jews, ‘Turks, Pagans; nay, to the whole 
world lying in wickedness. If she may not do this, 
the reason, and the only reason, is that they are nik 
her members; which reason is equally valid in the 
case of children who are not her members. The 
alternative is plain; either the church of God must 
give up her care over youth who have not made 
a profession of their fait ‘h; or in order to exercise 
it must commit an act of usurpation. 

But how can a Christian be reconciled to either 
part of the alternative? How can he persuade himself 
that children born of the people of God, consecrat- 
ed to his fear, and declared by his inspired apostle 
to be ‘* holy,’’ are no more members of his church, 
than the savage who wanders upon the banks of the 
Missouri ? How can he persuade himself, that 
among the solemn trusts of the Christian church, 
that most important one of superintending the 
youth, has been omitted? That she has received 
no charge, possesses no power, and is under no re- 
sponsibility , on this subject, further than to stimu- 
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late the individual efforts of parents, masters, or 
teachers ? If she has received any other command- 
ment; if, in her social character, she is bound to 
provide for ‘‘ training up a child in the way in 
which he should go,” then the children to be so 
trained, must be.treated as her members; and are 
members in fact, for God never vested her with au- 
thority over any who dre not. | 
To set this point in another light. God, in the 
ordinary course of his providence, does actually 
gather his ‘‘ true worshippers ”’ from the families of 
his people; and, for the most part, in the days of 
their youth. He does it most conspicuously in 
those churches which subject them, when young, to 
the most exemplary inspection. He has, on the 
other hand, frowned upon churches as they became 
remiss in this particular; his good Spirit has de- 
parted from them; and there are not a few which, 
at this hour, may trace their declension and the ra- 
pid approach of their desolation, to the neglect of 
their youth. But to deny that children are members 
of the church, is to deny both her duty and her right 
to exercise any public authority over them; and 
to deny it in opposition both to the blessing and the 
curse of God; is to smite the Redeemer’s kingdom 
in the heart of one of its most precious interests, 


the youth; and to do it much deeper and more ef- 


fectual injury, than it is likely-to suffer from the as- 
saults of open enemies. 

These consequences appear.to us inevitable. Far 
from us be the thought of imputing them to those 
who reject the church-membership of infants ; or 
of asserting that they do in fact occur as regularly 
as we might expect. For, on the one hand, God does 
not permit Errour to mature all the deadly fruits 
which she is capable of bearing: and, on the other, 
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the nature of human society is not to be subverted 
by theory. Let men profess what they please ; let 
them renounce, and if they think fit, ridicule, our 
doctrine ; 1t 1s nevertheless true, that they cannot 
get along in the religious any more than in the civil 
Col mamunity , without more or less considering chil- 

dren as members. And it is their acting upon the 
very principle which they represent as unscriptural 
and absurd, that saves their churches from speedy 
destruction. 

4. From the date of the covenant with Abraham, 
to the cessation of the Mosaic law, infants were un- 
coubtediy members of God’s church. The seal of 
his covenant was In their flesh; and it was deem- 
ed by every Hebrew a prerogative. of inestimable 
worth.. ‘* Uncircumcised,’”? was the most bitter 
and disdainful reproach which his mouth could ut- 
ter. .He would sooner lay his sons in the grave; 
than permit them to go without the token of their 
being Abraham’s seed. On these facts we found 
three inquiries. ‘The first relating to the privilege 
which God conferred upon his people ; the second 
to the effect which the recalling of it produced on 
them ; and the third to their state of feeling under 
the loss. 

First. ‘* The sign of circumcision, a seal of the 
righteousness of faith,”’ applied, by divine direction, 
to infant-members of the church, was a high privi- 
lege. 

This cannot, with even a show of reason, be dis- 
puted. That God should subject them to a pain- 
ful rite which was of no use—that the indelible 
certification of his being their God as he had been 
the God of their fathers, should be ceupled with no 
benefit—that he should draw them into covenant- 
relations which were good for nothing, no man is 
Vou. II.—No. I. E. 
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sottish enough to pretend. Their condition, there- 
fore, as members of his church, and the sacrament- 
al sign of it, was a real and an important privilege. 

What has become of it ? 

If infants are no longer members of his church, it 
is taken away, and what has replaced it ? Nothing. 
Nothing! then God has put the children of his peo- 
ple under the new dispensation, further from him 
than they were under the old. He has inverted his 
method of providence toward his church, which 
has uniformly been to bless her with progressive 
light and favour. ‘The communication of his 
erace and truth always mcreasing, never diminish- 
ing. Each succeeding dispensation comprehend. 
ing the whole mass of benefits which belonged to 
the preceding, and adding others of its own. But 
in this solitary instance the course of his covenant 
is changed! And whereas he had formerly separat- 
ed his people from the heathen that knew ‘him not : 
had drawn around them a line of covenant- good. 
ness; had put their /itt/e ones within the holy circle ; 
and had instructed them to cherish the distinction 
as, in his sight, of great price—yet now, when he is 
to enlarge their inheritance, and enrich their joys ; to 
fulfil the promise of those good things which “ eye 
had not seen, nor ear heard, neither had entered in- 
to the heart of man,”’ he degins with telling them 
that though he will still be thezr God, he will no 
longer be the God of their seed ; thut he has casi 
their babes out of his chureh, over the hne of his 
covenant, in among the ‘‘ dogs.” And all this, after 
he had sworn that he would ‘ not break his cove- 
nant, nor alter the thing that had gone out of his 
mouth ;” and having done it, commissions his apos- 
tle to declare, that “ his gifts and his calling are 
without repentance; 1. e. that a grant which he 
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has once made to his st he never annuls! 
Believe it who can*. 

Let us, however, allow that we have misconstru- 
ed the divi ine covenant; and that infants born after 
the settlement of the new economy, had no such 
claim as had the infant posterity of Abraham. How 
did the new arrangement affect the children of those 
who were the first members of the Christian 
church ? For example, those who were added to 
her on the day of Pentecost? This is our 

Second Inquiry. 

The rule of God’s proceeding against those who 
should reject the Messiah, was laid down by Mo- 
ses ; and is thus quoted and explained by the apostle 
Peter: Moses trul y said unto the Fathers, a pro- 
phet shall the Lord 1 your God raise up unto you, of 
your brethren, like unto me; him shail ye hear in 
all things whatsoever he shall say unto you. And it 
shall come to pass, that EVERY SOUL WHICH WILL 
NOT HEAR THAT PROPHET, SHALL BE DESTROY- 
ED FROM AMONG THE PEOPLE. Act. ill. 22, 23. 


* Rom. xi. 29. That the unchangeableness of God’s gifts and 
calling refers to his church, we conclude from the whole scope 
of the apostle’s reasoning in the context; part of which proves 
the recovery of Israel to the mercies of their fathers; and 
proves it from the consideration, that it is God’s gracious design 
to reinstate them in their privileges; that this design is to be 
accomplished in virtue of the “ gifts and calling” to their fathers 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. And as they cannot be reinstated 
but by embracing Christianity, these unchangeable “ gifts and 
calling,” must be continued in the New Testament church. In- 
fant-emembership was, incontrovertibly, one of the gifts: there- 
fore, if the children of his people are not members of his church, 
God has broken his covenant. 
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The sin of which the Jews were warned by their 
ereat law-giver, was their not obeying the voice of 
his greater successour ; that 1s, the sin of re jecting 
the Messiah. ‘The punishment denounced against 
this sin, was ‘‘ destruction from among the PEOPLE.” 
Who were the people ? And what was the destruc- 
tion ? 

(1.) Who were the people ? 

Not the nation of the Jews. For, having com- 
initted the crime, they themselves fell under the 
penalty. Their nation was to be destroyed ; whire- 
as, according to the prediction of Moses, it was not 
the people that were to perish ; but the disobedient 
who were to be destroyed from among the people ; 
which implies the continuance of that people in the 
divine protection. It is a people, therefore, which 
was to survive the rejection of the Jews, and be 
placed in such circumstances of favour, as to render 
destruction from among them a great and terrible 
judgment. 

Not the people whom God “ hath chosen in 
Christ before the foundation of the world, that they 
should be holy.”” For God never cast away his 
people whom he foreknew*. ‘They who committed 
the crime before us, never belonged to this people, 
and so could not be destroyed from among them ; 
and they whom God had thus chosen did not com- 
mit the crime. ‘‘ 4s many as were ordained to eter- 
nal life, BELIEVED.” 

Who then are “‘ the people” from among whom 
the sinners were to be destroyed ? If not the Jewish 
people, if not the elected people of God, it can be 
no other than that PEOPLE whom he owns as his, 


* Rom. xi. 2. Acts xiii. 48. 
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and who are called by the collective name of his 
CHURCH*, 

(2.). What was the ‘“* destruction ?”’ 

Not temporal death: for God never ordained 
this punishment for the sin of unbelief on his son. 

Not an exclusion from the communion of the 
Jewish nation ; for unbelief in Christ was to them. 
2 recommendation instead of a disparagement; and 
to be severed from them entirely, was at least as 
likely to prove a blessing as a curse. 

In what, then, did the destruction consist ? Un- 
doubtedly, in having their name and place exter- 
minated from among the people of God; in being 
cast out of his church, and exposed to that perdi- 
tion which shall be the fate of all whom he dis- 
owns. This must be the interpretation of the 
threatening, because no other will comport with ei- 
ther sense or fact. 

Let us now sce how this bears upon the point 
before us. 


* This passage furnishes an irrefragable proof of the unity 
and perpetuity of the Vistéle Church. 

For, 1. These rebels were a fart of the people from among 
whom they were to be destroyed: which people we have proved, 
could be no other than the people or church of God. 

2. The people or church from which they were to be destroy- 
ed, was to remain a people, and the peculiar object of the divine 
regard. This is true of no people but that which composes his 
church. The Christian church is therefore the very same church 
from which the Jews were cast out. 

S. The term “ people” cannot designate the church other- 
wise than as a great WHOLE. The more we “search the 
scriptures,” the more does a “ cloud of witnesses ” thicken round 
us to testify that “ the Church of God is ONE.” 
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The unbelieving Jews were cut off, for their un: 
belief, from the church of God ; and, surely, it wiil 
not be accounted the least part of the vengeance, 
that their children shared their fate. 

But the case of believing Jews was exactly the 
reverse. If they who would not hear the divine 
prophet were to be destroyed from among the peo- 

ple; it certainly follows, that they who would and 
did hear him, should not be destroyed ; but should 
retain their place and privileges. And if, in the 
execution of the curse upon the disobedient, their 
children also were cut off ; then, God’s own act 
establishing the principle of judgment, the children 
of those who were not disobedient, participated in 
their blessing ; 1. e. instead of being destroyed from 
among the people, were numbered wit them ; or, 
which is the same, were, by his own authority, 
reckoned members of his church. 

‘Vhese infants, then, being in the church of God 
already, the question is, by what authority were 
they cast out ? It would be an unheard of thing if 
the faith of their parents in the ‘ consolation of Is- 
racl,”? should expel them. <A singular way, indeed, 
of converting a Jew, to tell him that the very fact of 
his being a believer in Christ would excommuni- 
cate his children! ‘The issue is short. Either the 
children of believing Jews were members of the 
church under her Christian form, or not. If not, 
then, in so far as their children were concerned, 
God inflicted upon the faith of parents, that very 
curse which he had threatened upon their unbelief. 
If otherwise, then at the very beginning of the new 
dispensation, infants were members of his church. 
We give our opponents their option. 

We have yet to answer a ) 
Third Inquiry, concerning the excision of infants 
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from the New Testament church: or, if you prefer 


it, their non-admission to her privileges. 

How must such a measure have operated upon 
the feelings of a believmg Jew ? 

Tenacious, in a high degree, of their peculiari- 
ties—regarding their relation to Abraham as 
momentous to their individual happiness; and as 
the most prominent feature of their national glory 
—knowing, too, that their children were comprised 
with th nemsaely res inthe covenant of God, it fs‘not 
possible that the Hebrews could have submitted, 
without reluctance, to a constitution which was to 
strip them of their favourite privilege ; ‘to dissever 
their tenderest ties; to blot the names of their 
little ones out of the register of God’s people; and 
treat them afterwards, from generation to gene- 
ration, as the httle ones of the heathen man and 
the publican ! On every other prerogative, rea} 
or imaginary, their suspicion was awake, their 
zeal infammable, their passions intractable. But 
toward this, their grand prerogative, they evinced 
a tameness which required them to forget, at 

ce, that they were men and that they were Jews. 
Search the records of the New Testament from 
one end to the other, and you will not find the 
trace of a remonstrance, an objection, or a difficul- 
ty on this subject, from the mouth of either a be. 
lieving or an unbelieving Israchte! The former 
never parted with a tittle of even the Mosaic law, 
till the wiil of God was so clearly demonstrated as 
to remove every doubt: the later lay constantly 
in wait for matter of accusation against the Chris- 
tians. Nothing could have prompted him to loud- 
er clamour, to fiercer resistance, or to heavier 
charges, ‘hin an attempt to overturn a fundamental 
principle of the covenant with Abraham : nothing 
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could have more startled and distressed the meek 
and modest disciple. Yet that attempt is made; 
that fundamental principle of the covenant with 
Abraham, is overturned; and nota friend com- 
plains, nor a foe resents! What miracle of en- 
chantment has so instantaneously relieved the con- 
science of the one, and calmed the wrath of the 
other? Where is that wayward vanity, that cap- 
tious criticism, that combustible temperament, that 
insidious, implacable, restless enmity, which by 
night and by day, in country and in town, haunted 
the steps of the apostles, and treasured up actions, 
words, looks, for the hour of convenient vengeance ? 
All gone; dissipated in a moment! The proud 
and persecuting Pharisee rages at the name of Je- 
sus Christ ; fights for his traditions and his phy- 
lacteries; and utters not a syllable of dissent from 
a step which completely annihilates the covenant 
with Abraham ! that very covenant from which he 
professes to derive his whole importance!! We 
can believe a great deal, but not quite so much as 
this. | 

Should it be alleged, that the Jews did proba. 
bly oppose the exclusion of their infants from the 
New Testament church, although the sacred wri. 
ters have omitted to mention it: we reply, 

That although many things have happened which 
were never recorded; and, therefore, that the mere 
silence of an historian, is not, in itself, conclusive 
against their existence; yet no man may assume, 
as proof, the existence of a fact which is unsupport- 
ed by either history or tradition. On this ground, 
the plea which we have stopped to notice is perfect- 
ly nugatory. 

In the present case, however, the probabilities 
look all the other way. We mean, that if the Jews 
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had made the opposition, which, on the supposition 
we are combatting, it is inconceivable they should 
not have made, it would have been so interwoven 
with the origin, constitution, progress, and transac- 
tions of the primitive church, as to have rendered 
an omission of it almost impossible. 

The question about circumcision and the obliga- 
tion on the Gentile converts to keep the law of Mo- 
ses, shook the churches to their centre; and was 
not put at rest but by a formal decision of the apos- 
tles and elders. Now as circumcision was the seal 
of the Abrahamic covenant, which explicitly con- 
stituted infants members of the church, is it to be 
imagined that so hot a controversy should have 
been kindled about the ensealing rite, and none at 
all about the privilege sealed? or that a record 
should have been carefully preserved of the ‘dis- 
putes and decision concerning the sign ; ; and no re- 
cord at all kept of the discussions concerning the 
thing signified, which imparted to the former all 
their interest and value ? 

It is, therefore, utterly incredible that the resistance 
of Jews to the Christian arrangement for shutting 
out their children from the church of God, should 
have passed unnoticed. But no notice of any such 
resistance is in the New Testament. The conclu- 
sion is, that no such resistance was ever offered : 
and the conclusion from this again is, that no cause 
for it existed; that is, that the infants of professing 
parents were considered as holding, under the new 
economy, the same piace and relation which they 
held under the old. 

Our conclusion acquires much force from the 
nature of the controversy respecting circumcision. 
The Judaizing teachers.made the observance of this 
rite, a term, not only of communion, but of salya 
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tion. Hzacept ye be cireumeised, said they, and keep 
the law of Moses,. ye cannot be saved. Tad their 
doctrine prevailed, circumcision in the Christian 
church must have been regulated by the Mosaic 
law. But this law prescribed the circumcision of 
infants. Now, under what pretext could they 
urge a compliance with this ordinance, accor ding 
to the law of Moses, upon the Gentile converts, un- 
less it were an undisputed point that the children of 
these converts were members of the Christian 
church? Anexception was at hand. ‘* Whatever 
‘< may be the duty of adults, there is no reason to 
‘< circumcise infants ; because, by the new order 
‘of things, they do not belong to the Christian 
‘* community, and have no concern with its sealing 
‘< ordinances.’’ Yet no such exception was ever 
taken. 

This one fact, under all its circumstances and 


- connexions*, is equivalent toa doctrinal declaration 


of the apostles and elders at Jerusalem, that the 
change of dispensation has not affected the rights of 
infants-born of believing parents ; and that they are 
under the Christian, as really as they were under 
the Mosaic, economy, members of the church of 
God; and as fully entitled to its initiating ordi- 
nance. 

5. The language of God’s word, respecting 
children, is in perfect accordance w ith the princi- 
ple of their being members of his church; but is 
irreconcileable with the contrary supposition. 

Enumerating some of the benefits of the new 
economy, he says, by the prophet Isaiah, that his 
eople ‘ shall not labour in vain, nor bring forth for 
‘trouble; for they are the seed of the blessed of 
‘‘ the Lord, and their offspring with themt.” The 


* Compare Actes NRL. ee + qs. Ixy. 2 
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Redeemer, in the days of his flesh, was much dis- 
pleased with an attempt of his disciples to keep 
back infants from approaching him, and said, 
‘Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
‘¢ forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
‘© God*.”? An expression which, we well know, 
signifies the New Testament church. ‘ The pro- 
mise,” said Peter, after the descent of the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost, ‘“‘ The promise is to you, and 
‘tg your childrent.”’ 

These, and similar expressions, with which the 
word of God abounds, correspond much better to 
that system which associates children with their pa- 
rents in his church, than with that which rejects. them 
as no part of it. And we must have very strong 
reasons to justify our embracing a system which re- 
quires ‘a language contrary to the genius of the lan- 
guage which the Holy Spirit himself has selected. 

6. Unless we greatly mistake, the apostle Paul 
has twice decided the question before us in the 
most unequivocal manner; and decided it in our 
favour. 

One of his decisions is in the following words : 
‘¢ "The unbelieving husband is sanctified by the 
‘¢ wife ; and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by 
‘‘ the husband; else were your children uNCLEAN, 
“< but now are they Horyt.”’ 

In what sense does a believing, sanctify an unbe- 
lieving, parent, so that their children are holy ? 
Wherein does this holiness consist? Some have 
been so galled by this assertion of the apostle, that 
they have tried to fritter it down into a grave de- 
claration of the legitimacy of children born of pa- 
rents thus situated. As if faith in Christ were ne- 


Mark x. 14, + Acts ii. 39. t 1 Cor. vii. 14 
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cessary to the validity of espousals! As if all the 
marriages of the heathen were mere concubinage ; 
and all their children the fruit of illicit amours ! 

The apostle certainly does not mean that one pa-— 
rent communicates to another, or that either of 
them communicates to their children, that internal 
conformity to the divine purity, which is commonly 
called ‘‘ holiness’ or sanctification. This is con- 
trary to reason, to scripture, and to daily experi- 
ence. Yet he says that a believing parent renders 

holy the unbelieving one; and that, in conse- 
quence, their children are holy. What does he 
mean ? 

‘‘ Holy,’’ asa term of established use and signifi- 
cation, was well understood -by the Corinthian 
Christians. It expresses the state of a person or 
thing specially separated to the service of God; and 
in which, by reason of that separation, he acquires 
a peculiar property. For this interpretation we 
have his own authority—when prohibiting various 
pollutions, he thus addresses the people of Israel ; 
Ye shall be Hoty unto me: for I the Lord am 

holy ; and HAVE SEVERED you from other people, 

that ye should be mink. Lev. xx. 26, ‘This “ se- 
vering”’ was effected by his covenant ‘with them. 
They were ‘‘ holy,’’ because they belonged to his 
church, which he had erected to put his name and 
his glory there. | 

‘¢ Unclean,” as contrasted with ‘‘ holy,’’ expresses 
the state of a person not separated to the service of 
God: in whom he has no peculiar interest, and who 
is, therefore, ‘‘ common ;”’ i. €. unappropriated to 
God. All who are conversant with the scriptural 
phraseology know this representation to be true. 

What, then, does the apostle say ? He-says that 
if the unbelieving, were not sanctified by the be- 
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lieving, parent, their children would be “ unclean ;”’ 
would be ‘* common;”’ would have no peculiar rela- 
tion to God, nor any place in his church. But 
since the believing, does sanctify the unbelieving, 
parent, their children are the reverse of “ un- 
clean :’’ they are ‘“‘ holy ;”” they are born under pe- 
culiar relations to God; they are appropriated to 
him; they are members of his church ; and as such 
they undoubtedly have a right to the token of their 
membership—to baptism. 

Considering the nature of the scriptural style ; 
and that “ holy,’’ and ‘“‘ unclean,” or ‘‘ common,” 
are the precise terms for such as were, and as 
were not, respectively, within the external covenant 
of God, we are unable to conceive how the apostle 
could more formally and unequivocally have de- 
clared the church-membership of infants born of a 
believing parent. .The first of these terms was, in 
his mouth, exactly what ‘¢ a member of the eliianeis " 
is in ours; and could not be otherwise understood 
by the primitive Christians. 

The only plausible difficulty which lies against 
our view, is, that ‘* According to the same reason- 
ing, an unbeliever, continuing in unbelief, becomes a 
member of the church in consequence of marriage 
with a believer. For the apostle does not more po- 
sitively afhrm that the children are ‘“ holy,” than 
he affirms that the unbelieving husband is sanctifi- 
ed by the wife, and the unbelieving wife sanctified, 
or ‘* made holy,” by the husband. Therefore, if 
the holiness imparted by a parent to his children, 
makes them members of the church, the holiness 
imparted by onc parent to the other, makes him or 
her, a member of the church. This will not be 
maintained. For it would be absurd to imagine, 
that an infidel adult, living in open hostility to the 
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church of God, should be reckoned among its 
members merely in virtue of union to 4 believ- 
ing husband or wife. Well then, if the ‘ sanctifi- 
eation,”? which an unbelieving wife derives from 
her believing husband, does not make fer a member 
of the church, the “ holiness” which children de- 
rive from a believing parent, cannot make them 
members of the church.”’ 

The objection is shrewd: but, like many other 
shrewd things, more calculated to embarrass an in- 
quirer, than to assist him. Our answer is short. 

First, It makes the apostle talk nonsense. The 
amount of it when stripped of its speciousness and 
tried by the standard of common sense, being neither 
more nor less than this, that all his discourse about 
the sanctification of husband and wife, and the ho- 
liness of their children, means—just nothing at all. 
For if it be not an internal holiness, which we do 
not affirm ; nor an external relative holiness, which 
the objection denies ; ‘then a person is said by the 
apostle to be holy, whose holiness is neither within 
him nor without him; neither in soul, nor spirit, 
nor body, nor state, nor condition, nor any thing 
else: which, in our apprehension, Is as genuine 
nonsense as can well be uttered. If those who dif- 
fer from us feel themselves wronged, we beg them 
to show tn what the holiness mentioned by the apostle 
consists. 

Secondly. The objection takes for granted, that 
the sanctification of the husband by his wife, or of 
the wife by her husband, is precisely of the same 
extent, and produces on its subject the same effect, 
as the holiness which children inherit from a believ- 
ing parent. ‘This is certainly erroneous. 

(1.) The covenant of God never founded the 
privilege of membership in his church upon the 
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mere fact of intermarriage with his people: but it 
did expressly found that privilege upon the fact of 
being born of them, 

(2.) By a positive precept, adults were not to be 
admitted into the church without a profession of 
their faith. ‘This is a special statute, limiting, in 
the case of adults, the general. doctrine of mem- 
bership. Consequently, the doctrine of Paul must 
be explained by the restriction of that statute. 
«¢ Sanctify ” her unbelieving husband the believing 
wife does; and so does the believing husband his 
unbelieving wife; i.e. to a certain length; but 
not so far as to render the partner thus sanctified, a 
member of the church—The former cannot be 
doubted, for the apostle peremptorily asserts it— 
The latter cannot be admitted; for it would contra- 
vene the statute already quoted. ‘Ihe membership 
of infants does not contravene it. And, therefore, 
although the holiness which the apostle ascribes to 
infants involves their membership; it does not 
follow that the sanctifying influence over an unbe- 
lieving husband or w ife, which he ascribes to the 
rae ee ing wife or hirshand.: involves the church- 
membership of the party thus sanctified. 

(3.) The very words of the text lead to the same 
conclusion. ‘They teach us, in the plainest man- 
ner, that this sanctification regards the unbelieving 
parent not for his own sake, but as a medium affect- 
ing the transmission of covenant-privilege to the 
children of a believer. 

A simple, and we think, satisfactory account of 
the matter, is this: 

Among the early conversions to Christianity, it 
often RaRPSHee that the gospel was believed by a 
woman, and rejected by her husband; or believed 
by a man, and rejected by his wife. One of the 
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invariable effects of Christianity being a tender con- 
cer in parents for the welfare of their offspring ; a 
question was naturally suggested by such a dispa- 
rity of religious condition, as to the” light in which 
the children were to be viewed. Considering the 
one parent, they were to be accounted * holy ;” 
but considering the other, they were to be account- 
ed ‘‘unclean.”’ Did the character of the former 
place them within the church of God ; or the cha- 
racter of the latter wethout it? or did they belong 
partly to the church and partly to the world, but 
wholly to neither? © ‘The difhculty was a real one ; 
and calculated to excite much distress in the minds 
of parents who, like the primitive Christians, did not 
treat the relation of their little ones to the church 
of God, as a slight and uninteresting affair. 

Paul obviates it by telling his Corinthian friends, 
that in this case where the argument for the chil- 
dren appears to be perfectly balanced by the argu- 
ment against them, God has graciously inclined the 
scale in favour of his people : so that for the pur- 
pose of conveying to their infants the privilege of be- 
ing within his covenant and church, the unbelieving 
husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbeliey- 
ing wife by the husband. If it were not so, it 
must be the reverse; because it is impossible that a 
child should be born in two contrary moral states : 
then, the believing husband being rendered “ un- 
clean’ by his wife; and the believing wife ‘* un- 
clean’ by her husband, their children would also 
be ‘* unclean ;”’ 1. e. would be born, not in a state 
of separation to God; but in a state of separation 
from him; like those who are without the bond of 
his covenant, and, not being appropriated to him, 
are ‘¢ common”’ or ‘‘ unclean.”’ But now, saith 
the apostle, God has determined that the parental 
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influence shall go the other way. ‘That instead of 
the interest which a child-has in:his covenant, .by 
virtue of the faith of one parent, being made void 
by the infidelity ofthe other ; the very fact of being 
married to a believer, shall so far control the effect 
of unbelief—shall so far consecrate the infidel party, 
as that the children of such a marriage shall. be ac- 
counted of the covenanted seed; shall .be mem- 
bers of the church—Vow, saith Paul, they are 
HOLY. 

_ The passage which we have explained,, establish 
es the church-membership. of ,infants in another 
form. For it assumes the principle that when, both 
parents are reputed believers, their children belong 
to the church of God as a matter of course. ‘Vhe 
whole difficulty proposed by the Corinthians to 
Paul grows out of this principle. Had he taught, 
or they understood, that no children, be their pa- 
rents believers or unbelievers, are to, be accounted 
members of the church, the difficulty could not 
have existed. (For if the faith of both parents could 
not confer upon a child the privilege of member- 
ship, the faith of only. ome of them certainly could 
not. The point was decided. It would have been 
mere impertinence to teaze the apostle with queries 
which carried their own answer along with them. 
But on the supposition that when both parents were 
members, their children, also, were members ;. the 
dificulty is very natural and serious. ‘1 see,”’ 
would a Corinthian convert exclaim, ‘“‘ I see the 
“© children of ‘my Christian neighbours, owned 
“as members of the church of God; and I see 
‘¢ the children of others, who are unbelievers, re- 
*€ rejected with themselves. I believe in Christ 
“myself; but my husband, my wife, believes not. 

Vou. I.—No. I. CG 
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‘« What 1s to become of my children? Are they 
‘“to be admitted with myself? or are they to be 
‘¢ cast off with my partner 27’ 

‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled,” replies the 
apostle: ‘* God reckons them to the believing, not to 
‘‘ the unbelieving, parent. It is enough that they 
‘“‘are yours. The infidelity of your partner shall 
‘¢ never frustrate their interest in the covenant of 
“your God. ‘They are ‘“ holy’ because you are 
*¢ so.” 

This decision put the subject at rest. And it lets 


us know that one of the reasons, if not the chief 


reason of the doubt, whether a married person 
should continue, after conversion, in the conjugal 
society of an infidel partner, arose from a fear lest 
such continuance should exclude the children from 
the church of God. Otherwise it is hard to com- 
prehend why the apostle should dissuade them from 
separating, by such an argument as he has employ- 
ed in the text. And it is utterly inconceivable how 
such a doubt could have entered their minds, had 
not the membership of infants, born of believing pa- 

rents, been undisputed, and esteemed a high privi- 
lege ; so high a privilege, as that the apprehension of 
losing it made conscientious parents. at a stand whe- 
ther they ought not rather to break. the ties of wed- 

lock, by withdrawing from an unbelieving husband 
or wife. ‘Thus, the origin of this difhculty on the one 
hand, and the solution of it, on the other, concur in 
establishing our doctrine, that, by the appointment 
of God himself, the infants of believing parents are 
Born members of his church. 

We shall close this number, already too long, 
though but’an outline, with another decision on the 
same general question, from the pen ef the same 
apostle. 
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Treating of the future restoration of the Jews, 
he says, 7 Phey also, tf they bide not still in unb: lief, 
shall be GRA¥FFED in; for God is able to graft them 
in AGAIN. For tf thou wert cut out of the olive 
tree which is wild by nature ; and wert graffed, con- 
trary to nature, into a good olwe tree; how much 
more shal: these, which be the natural branches, 
be graffed into their OWN OLIVE TREE. Rom. xi. 
234 24. 

That the olive tree signifies, and can signify no- 
thing else than the visible church with the privileges 
dispensed in it, we abundantly proved in our second 
number*. The Jews never did belong, nationally, 
to any but the external church; and from no other 
could they be cut off. But, saith Paul, these Jews, 
‘‘ the natural branches,’’ have been ‘‘ broken off,”’ 
and thou the Gentile, ‘* grafted in.”’ Graffed into 
what ? The same tree from which the others were 
cut away. Then, not only is there a visible church; 
but it is the very same from which the Jews have 
been excommunicated. Or else the apostle has 
asserted a falsehood. For if the New ‘Testament 
church be not the same, in substance,- with the 
church to which the Jews belonged, it is not true 
that the Gentiles have been ‘* graffed into the olive 
tree,’ from which the Jews have been broken off ; 
but a mew tree has been planted: a flat and for- 
mal contradiction to the word of God! which says, 
that the o/d tree stands, and that other branches 
are grafled in. Well, then, the Gentiles occupy in 
the church the place which the Jews did before their 
expulsion. ‘The new branch with zts duds is trans- 
ferred to the good olive tree, and grows in its fat- 
ness, Whatever privileges, therefore, the Jews 


had formerly, as members Hack the church of God, all 
* Christian’s Magazme, Vol. 1. p. 151—1358. 
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these, at least, their Gentile successours enjoy. But 
the membership of their infants was one of these 


privileges ; a principal one. Therefore, the chil- . 


dren of Gentile believers are members of the Chris- 
tian church. 

Turn, now, the argument. The Jews are to bé 
restored. ‘ These, the *‘ natural branches,”’ shalt be 
‘¢ grafied in again’’——shall be ‘* graffed into their 
own olive tree.” AGAIN! Into their OWN olive 
tree! [hen their own tree is preserved. But 
mark, the Gentile branches are not to be cut off. 
So then, the Jews and Gentiles will belong to oné 
church ; will be branches of the same olive tree. 
But they are to be graffed into their own tree, says 
Paul. ‘The consequence returns irresistibly upon us. 
The church of God under both dispensations is one 
and the same. Or else the apostle has told another 
faisehood. For if it be not the same, as the Jews 
are to come into the Christian church, they will not 
be grafied into their own olive tree, but into an- 
other. 

But the Jews, before their excision, were, with 
their children, members of the church. If, then, 
they be reinstated ; or as the apostle expresses it; 
graffed in again, their children also must be mem- 
bers of the church, or else God will break his pro- 
mise, and the Holy Spirit of truth, deceive their 
hope. The restored Jews, however, can derive 
their privileges only through the medium of the 
New Testament church. The membership of their 
infants is one of the privileges to be so derived ; 


therefore, the infants of believing parents are mem- 


bers of the New Testament church—Which was te 
be demonstrated. ‘ 
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The ensuing ‘ brief appendix,” is subjoined to a 
discourse just published * on the nature, the pro- 
per subjects, and the benefits of baptism, by the 
Rev. Samuel Stanhope Smith, D. D. President 
of the college of New-Jersey.’”? As it presents, 
in a Concise, dispassionate, and popular manner, 
the general argument relative to the mode of bap- 
tism, we add it, as a suitable “* appendix ” to the 
preceding disquisition. 


EN IIE 


A BRIEF APPENDIX, 
On the mode of administering Baptism. 


_—— + eo 


ly the mode of administering baptism had been 
essential to the validity of the ordinance, we should 
have justly expected to see it prescribed with as 
much particularity as any of the levitical ceremonies. 
On the other hand, there is no definite prescription 
on this subject, farther than, that water is to be 
applied as a symbol of that regeneration and puri- 
fication of our nature, which all men need, and 
which a sincere faith in the gospel is intended and 
fitted to produce. Any application, therefore, of this 
élednsing element, which is a natural emblem of 
spiritual purity, especially if it be justified by the 
usage of the church and the import of the terms em- 
ployed by the sacred writers, 1s its proper and legi- 
timate form. In the warmer climates, where daily 
bathing is the customary mode of cleansing the per- 
son, immersion may be used with the highest pro- 
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priety : in other regions, where it is commonly ef- 
fected by washing only a particular part of the body, 
a partial application of water may be made with 
equal reason. An action of our blessed Saviour, re- 
corded in the thirteenth chapter of the gospel of 
John, is full of instruction on this subject. It was 
usual with the Jews before eating, to wash their 
feet ; a practice which had become necessary, both 
from the fashion of-their dress, and their manner of 
reclining on couches at their meals. Christ, in or- 
der to give his disciples a lesson, at once of humili- 
ty and of purity, condescended Niengedf to wash their 
fect. When Peter understood the meaning of this 
rite, that it was a symbol of his purification, and ac- 
ceptance with his Lord, he exclaimed, in the fervour 
of his zeal, Lord! not my feet only, but also my 
hands and my head. But, as what the Saviour was 
doing was only a symbolical action, cleansing that 
part of the body which it was customary to wash at 
that time, was sufficient to answer the intention; 
therefore he replies to Peter, he that is washed need- 
eth not save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, I ob- 
serve, that the term Japtism in the sacred writings 
is applied, indifferently, to signify either partial or 
entire washings; cither sprinkling or immersion. 
It is unnecessary to recite all the passages in which 
this is demonstrated. To one or two only I shall 
refer. When Jesus went to eat with a certain pha- 
risee, the pharisee wondered that he had not first 
washed* ; referring to the Jewish custom of wash- 
ing their hands before meat. But in the original it 
is, ‘* he wondered that he had not first baptised.’ 
‘* Many ether things there be,’’ says the evangelist 
Mark +, ‘* which they have received to hold, as the 


* Luke xi. 88 ~ Mark vii. 4 
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washing, [in the original, the baptism, | of cups, of 
pots, of brazen vessels, and of tables.” As the sa- 
cred writer, probably, refers to the instruments of 
the temple service, or to those domestic utensils 
which were religiously purified according to the 
same forms, the whole levitical ritual proves that 
these purifications were effected by various sprink- 
lings, or aspersions*. As the term baptism, and 
all those derived from the same root, are employed 
to signify sprinkling and partial washing no less 
than immersion, so it is well known that the primi- 
tive church used indifferently, and according to pre- 
sent convenience, the one or the other of these forms 
in administering the baptismal rite, particularly in 
the case of clinicz, and those of great delicacy of 
constitution, or of health. And, in forming our 
judgment of the validity of the mode by aspersion, 
it deserves to be particularly remarked, that sprink- 
ling is, throughout the sacred writings, used as one 
of the most common and significant emblems of pu- 
rity, of cleansing, of repentance, of every thing that 
is implied in the waters of baptism. Not to Speak 
of the innumerable aspersions used for this purpose 
under the Levitical law, the blood of the atonement 
is expressly called the blood of sprinklingt. Isaiah, 
in announcing the office and the grace ot the future 
Messiah declares, he shall sprinkle many nationst. 
The prophet Ezekiel in proclaiming the sanctifying 
influence of the gospel, does it by this figure: Then 
will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and you shall 
be clean}. And, when the apostle would express, 
in the strongest terms, that purity of mind which, 
in our approaches to God, we ought to bring with 


* See Levit. xiv. ch. Num. viii. and xix. ch. Heb. ix. 19, 21 
+ Heb. xii.24. , + Is. Ji 15 ¢ Fz. xxxvi. 95 
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us to the throne of grace, he says; Let us.come to 
him, having our hearts sprinkled from.an evil con- 
science*. | 

But I forbear to multiply proofs. These are suf- 
ficient to demonstrate that either mode, by immer- 
sion, or by sprinkling, will answer the whole -in- 
tention of the ordinance as an emblem of that. puri- 
ty of life which becomes a disciple of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. 

The evidence on which the exclusive advocates 
for immersion, as essential to the rightful adminis- 
tration of this ordinance, chiefly rely, is.an expres- 
sion used by the «postle in his epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and in that to the Colossians+, buried with him 
by baptism. Whether this allusion be, made or not, 
to the practice of immersion borrowed from the cus- 
tom of bathing in that warm climate, it establishes 
no exclusive and indispensable mode of baptism. It 
is an expression highly figurative; and no argu- 
ment can be safely rested on a figure of speech. It 
affords, at best, but a collateral and indirect support 
to other arguments, by its supposed reference to an 
existing custom. But admitting that reference to 
be real, in the present case ; and the inference esta- 
blishing the existence of the custom to be ever so 
justly drawn, still it could not impose immersion on 
the church as the indispensable and exclusive form 
of baptism. For, if the custom were to form a-rule 


which could not be departed from, that custom 


should be entirely and completely followed. But I 
presume baptism with the person entirely naked, 
which was the practice where plunging was used, 
in those warm countries, in imitation of bathing, 
would not now be pleaded for by any sect. The 
habits, modes, and customary ideas of that age took 


* Heb. x. 22. + Rom. vi. 4. Col. ii. 12. 
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away that sense of impropriety which would very 
justly shock the modesty of modern sentiments. 
Even on the ground, then, of this figure containing 
a reference to an existing custom, that custom 
would not infallibly bind every age and climate. 

But let us carry on this argument from figure in- 
to the following verses, and see how it wil ll oper: ate : 
For, saith the apostle, ifwe have been planted i in the 
likeness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness 

his resurrection: knowing this that our old man 
is crucified with him*. Here are three figurative 
terms, in three succeeding verses, all referring to the 
ordinance of bapti sm and its symbolic sig nification 
of a death to sin; viz. ‘* buried with him into death;”’ 
‘< planted in the likeness of his death;”’ ** our old man 
erucified with him.’ According to this reasoning, 
therefore, baptism should contain something in the 
mode of its administration corresponding to all these 
figures: and, if the first figure 1s supposed necessa- 
rily to contain the justification of the mode of bap- 
tizing by immersion ; the last will, on the same 
ground, contain the justification of the church of 
Rome in the use of the sign of the cross. But, as 
the friends of immersion do not admit the latter 
consequence, those who conform to the practice of 
baptizing by sprinkling, with equal reason, do not 
esteem themselves bound by the former. 

Upon the whole view of the subject, I conclude, 
and I think from the fairest reasoning, that the mode 
of administering baptism, whether by sprinkiing or 
immersion, is not essential to the v alidity of the or- 
dinance, which requires only that the emblem of its 
cleansing and purifying virtue be significantly pre- 
served 

* Rom. vi. 5, 6. 
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€onsiderations on Lots. 


N°. IV. 


eR 


WE exposed, in our last number, that signal 
abuse of the lot which employs it as a means of de- 
terming the spiritual state and character of indivi- 
duals. We proceed to point out another abuse far 
more extensive in its operation, and most fatal in 
its effects; we mean games of chance. Under this 
general appellation we comprehend cards, dice, and 
other games, of which the /o¢ is an essential part. — 

The universal and decisive objection to them in 
every form and under all circumstances, is that 
they are profane appeals to the divine throne, and a 
wanton prostitution of a dtvine ordinance. For the 
premises whick support this conclusion, we refer 
the reader to our first two numbers*. 

We are aware that our position will not readily 
ebtain the concurrence of many who are far from 
being friendly to gaming or gamblers. Both are 
held in abhorrence by sober-minded men through- 
out the whole world. But their opinions greatly 
vary as to the nature of the games. 

Some consider them, or at least certain forms of 
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them, as innocent and pleasant recreations, when 
they are not subservient to the sordid passions; that 
is, when the parties either do not play for money, 
or for no more than is necessary to keep up the spi- 
rit of the competition. 

Others despise them as frivolous and ignoble 
pastimes, without attaching to them the blame of 
direct immorality, unless they become incentives to 
crime, by becoming the sources of unlawful gain. 

Many , beyond doubt, there are, whose indul- 
gence in these sports carries them to no such ex- 
cess; who treat gaming and gamesters with me- 
rited contempt; and who, while they give a leisure 
hour to the card table or the die, have not the 
smallest suspicion that their amusement has an ir- 
religious taint: or tends to weaken, in the slightest 
degree, the sense and effect of those obligations by 
which man is bound to God his maker. 

With these we remonstrate : with all who are 
not strangers to compunctious feeling, after they 
have risen from a game of hazard; and with all, 
who, although they have occasionally speculated 
upon the question, have never been at the pains to 
decide it satisfactorily to their own minds. 

Gaming has always had an evil reputation in all 
civilized countries, especially such as have been en- 
lightened by the Christian revelation. It is both 
curious and instructive to mark the gradations of 
this sentiment. 

Gamesters themselves, in whom the avaricious 
lust has not quite overpowered both integrity and 
shame, know and feel that their occupation is vile : 
for they study secrecy, not merely to elude the pe- 
nal statutes of the law; but also to save appearan- 
ces among men better than themselves. Fame, low 
as is her credit for veracity, has put less truth into 
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her tattle, than is usual even with her, if there aré 
not in this very city of New-York, gentlemen, and 
ladies too, who consume their midnights over the 
fascinating chance, amid piles of money ; but who 
could never meet, in broad day, the infamy which 
confronts an avowed gambler. 

This, it may be said, 1s referrible to that whole- 
some discipline by which public opinion coerces 
the impudence of vice. For the most part, it is so. 
But public opinion is an effect ; and like all other 
effects, must have a cause. Set the gamblers aside, 
and there remains a large body of sober, discreet, 


‘members of the community, who never gambie : 


who view gaming for money as altogther unjus- 
tifiable ; as a system of rapacity and plunder ; and 
would, on no account whatever, so far degrade 
themselves in their own eyes as to pollute their 
hands with the product of the gaming board. 

Yet a game of chance, detached from such applica- 
tions of it, they will not stigmatize as immoral. 

How did they arrive at the distinction? How will 
they show, that a thing lawful for the purposes of 
amusement, may not be lawful for the purposes of 
emolument also? Why should that be ill-gotten, 

which is not gotten by ill means?) Why should an 
hour or two spent at the card table, gratis, be con- 
sistent with virtue; and that same time spent in 
the same employment be condemned as criminal, 


‘the moment it profits one’s purse? Making mo- 


ney is not vicious: By the terms of the argument, 
cards and dice are not vicious; and yet making 
money by cards or dice is accounted vicious by 
such a strong and general coincidence of opinion, 
as imposes law upon society. What isthere, then, 
to render the combination immoral? It cannot be 
mere excess of ardour in the pursuit of lucre. La- 
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bour may be excessive; enterprise may be exces. 
sive; economy may be excessive ; yet economy, 
enterprise, and labour, are not immoral methods of 
acquiring property. If the dreadful consequences 
which, in all ages, have followed the spirit of gam- 
ing be assigned as the reason; we ask, why these 
dreadful consequences have followed ? In the go- 
vernment of God evil consequences are the punish- 
ment of evil deeds. The loss, dishonour, and 
wretchedness, which sooner or later overtake the 
wicked, are the natural penalties by which he 
chastises sin, vindicates the goodness of his law, 
and proclaims his determination to enforce its au- 
thority. ‘The universe cannot produce an example 
of a train of miseries associated, in every age, in 
every country, in every state of society, with any 
action or set of actions, in which there is no abuse 
of some divine institution. ‘Thus, falsehood, de- 
bauchery, covetousness, dishonesty, revenge, and 
a thousand other vices, will all be found, upon 
close examination, to be abuses of God’s institu- 
tions; and their deplorable effects to be the pu- 
nishments which he has annexed to them respect- 
ively. 

Now as the fact is incontestible, that no curses 
are more conspicuous or regular, than those which 
come down upon the head of the gambler, the in- 
ference is irrefragable, that gaming must be a most 
provoking abuse of some divine institution. What 
is it? We answer, the /ot. ‘This solution alone 
goes to the bottom of the difficulty. This alone 
explains the moral phenomena which invariably at- 
tend the system of gaming. An ordinance which 
God has appointed for the holy and reverend ac- 
knowledgment of his superintendance over the af- 
fairs of men, has been perverted to the ends, first of 
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amusement, and then of lucre. This perversion 
he resents and punishes. It will be a pitiful eva- 
sion to plead instances of persons who play with 
moderation, as invalidating our general argument. 
There are degrees of transgression and of correc- 
tion. ‘* Lust, when it hath conceived, bringeth 
forth sin ;”’ but it is not till « sin is finished ” that 
it “‘ bringeth forth death.”” And the death which 
smites the perfected sin, is only smiting the progeny 
of the parturient lust. The game of chance, and 
downright gambling, are but different stages of the 
same iniquity. They have always been co-exist- 
ent; if not in the same individual, yet certainly in 


the same community. Let the former take its — 


course, and the latter inevitably follows. So, when 
the spirit -of gambling, which is the matured off- 
spring of the game of chance, suffers the pains of 
divine displeasure, the blow is aimed at both to- 
gether. It is the principle which the ‘“‘ governour 
among the nations” is judging. If he strike it 
chiefly in its most depraved state, and most offen- 
sive form, he does not indicate that in its earlier 
states and less ruinous connexion he tolerates it as 
mnocent; but gives another document that he is 
‘‘ long suffering,’ and ‘slow to anger.”’ If this 
conclusion be at any time reversed, it 1s only a new 
fact in the history of an old imposture; Because 
sentence against an evil work is not executed sPEED- 
ity ; therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully 
set in them to do evil*. 

All this, we are sensible, will be etaieed to scorn, 
by those who “ like not to retain God in their 
knowledge.’’? We leave them to their propensi- 
ties and their reward. Judgments are prepared for 
SCORNERS, and stripes for the back of roo.st. 

* Kecles. vni. 1p. + Prow. xix. 29. 
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But to those who have never weighed the sub- 
ject seriously, or who are “ halting between two 
opinions,’ as to the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
the games in question, we address ourselves with 
better hope. They will not contemn, as unworthy 
of their regard, the reasonings which have already 
been submitted to them. They will hardly sup- 
pose that moralists, divines, and statesmen—Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans—political legislatures, and 
ecclesiastical councils—public principle, and pri- 
vate virtue, would all unite in reprobating an mno- 
cent amusement. But they have united in repro- 
bating games of chance. A combination which 
seems impossible unless upon the ground of some 
common and strong conviction of their intrinsic 1m- 
morality. 

That the gospel of Jesus Christ has divinely il- 
luminated the doctrine of morals, nothing but a 
profligate warfare against truth will deny. Where 
that gospel reigns 1n its purest influence ; rectifying 
speculative and practical errour; setting the heart 
at liberty from the bondage of depravity ; and im- 
parting a quick sensibility to the conscience, games 
of chance are always held in the worst repute. 

So long as a man continues profane and wicked, 
he can generally game himself, and make compa- 
nions of those who do. But when “he turns from 
his vanities to serve the living God;’’? when he 
ceases to have “ fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness ;”” when his delights are with the 
saints, with the excellent of the earth; and, in the 
hope of seeing Jesus as he is, he ‘ purifies himself, 
even as fe is pure,” he cannot easily fail to throw 
away his cards and his dice. There have been, 
and there are, professors of religion who retain a 
predilection for these amusements; but they are 
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not, and never have been, noted for circumspect 
and exemplary Christians. Go the whole round of 
those numerous circles which encompass the card- 
table. You will find selections of all sorts, from 
low vulgarity up to accomplished fashion—from 
the refuse of the grog-shop, up to the most ne 
liant assemblage of the drawing-room; but if yo 
fall in with a single card-party, composed of iiss 
who ‘ worship God in spirit and in truth;’”? who 
remember that they were ‘‘ redeemed from their 
VAIN CONVERSATION, with the precious blood of 
Christ ;”? and who are constrained by his love, to 
‘¢ live, not unto themselves, but unto him who died 
for them and rose again ;”’—if you fall in with a 
single card-party composed of such Christians, (and 
they are the only ones who shall see God,) we will 
give up the cause. 

What shall we say to these things? Shall we 
say that a point which appears so serious to the very 
best of the human race, is not worth our attention? 
Shall we say that in deciding on the lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of a particular set of actions, we will 
prefer the judgment of the thoughtless, the profane, 
the abandoned, to the judgment of them who “ fear 
God and keep his commandments ?”’ Shall we say 
that his church, in which his presence dwells, and 
his mercies are dispensed, is a worse guide in mo- 
rals, than the ‘* world which lieth in wickedness ?” 
Shall we say, that the Spirit and grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, teach his people to cherish an uncon- 
querable antipathy against practices which are not 
forbidden by his law? Who, that has not parted 

with reverence for whatever is most holy, and just, 
and good, will embrace the affirmative >” ‘ad who, 
that vindicates the game of chance, does not em- 
brace it ? 
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The reader perceives that the immorality which 
we attribute to games of hazard, does not arise 
from circumstances ; but is essential to their nature. 
We pronounce them immoral and unlawful, precise- 
ly on the ground of their abuse and profanation of 
the lot, which is an institution of God for special re- 
ligious and moral purposes. We have introduced 
a view of their effects no further than was necessa- 


_ry for the prosecution of this argument. Not that 


we think these effects of triflmg moment. They 
are of great and terrible moment. They should 
never be forgotten by any who incline to more in- 
dulgence than severity toward the games. By 
the light of the penalty men often learn to read the 
law. An ear deaf to the voice of religion, may 
sometimes listen to the admonitions of prudence. 
An eye which sees no vice, may discern meanness ; 
and the fear of disgrace or loss may control those 
who are intractable by piety. 

For the sake of such, and for the confirmation 
of those who already obey the dictates of a well. 
informed conscience, we shall give in our next, 4 
sketch of some evils zncident to games of chance. 


VoL. Ti,— N°, i. 
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REVIEW. 








ART. I. 


A Collection of Essays on the subject of Episcopacy, 
which originally appeared in the Albany Centinel, 
and which are ascribed principally to the Rev. 
Dr. Linn, the Rev. Mr. Beasley, and Thomas Y. 
How, Esq. With additional notes and remarks. 
New-York, T. & J. Swords, 8vo. pp. 210. $1. 


(Continued from Vol. I. fi. 462.) 


+ vie 


Havinc disposed of the see of Jerusalem, 
which had been gratuitously conferred on James, 
we proceed to the argument in favour of Diocesan 
Episcopacy, from the epistles addressed, in the 
book of the Revelation, to the seven churches’ of 
Asia. We give it in the words of Cyprian. And 
as it may possibly amuse the reader, while it con- 
vinces him that we were correct in saying that 
Archbishop Potter is one of the rea/ authors under 
the signatures of Cyprian, &c. we shall put his 
Grace of Canterbury side by side with our Albany 
friend. 
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PoTTER. 


“ St. John, in the three 
first chapters of his Revela- 
tion, has given us a lively de- 
scription of seven dishops 
who presided in the seven 
principal cities of the pro- 
consular Asia. Our Lord is 
there introduced, sending se- 
ven epistles to the seven 
churches of these cities, di- 
rected to the seven angels of 
the churches, whom he calls 
the seven stars in luis right 
hand. 
that the seven angels were so 
many single persons invested 
with supreme authority in 
the seven churches, there 
can be no reason to doubt, 
whether they were the dzsh- 
ops of these churches; a 
bishop being nothing else but 
one who has chief authority 
in the church. 

“‘ Let us examine in the 


first place, whether the seven 


angels were so many single 
persons: And first of ail, 
it is manifest they were not 
the whole church or collec- 
tive body of Christians in 
their several cities ; 





feview.—Lssays on Episcopacy. 
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CYPRIANe 
“In the three first chap- 


; ters of the Revela:ions of 


St. John, we find absolute’ 
demonstration of the exist- 


] ence of the Episcopal digni- 


ty and authority, at the time 
in which this work was writ- 
ten. In these chapters, St. 
John gives us a description 
of the seven Bishops, who 
superintended the interests 
of the church in the seven 
principal cities in the Pro- 
Consular Asia. Our Lord 
is represented as sending se- 
ven Epistles to the seven 
churches of these cities, di- 
rected to the seven angels of 
the churches, whom he calls 
the “ seven stars in his right 
hand.” From all the cir- 
cumstances that are mention- 
ed, it undeniably appears 
that these seven angels were 
so many single persons, in- 
vested with supreme autho- 
rity in the churches; that is 
to say, they were the bishops 
of those churches. 

““[ say it manifestly ap- 
pears, that these seven an- 
gels of the churches, whom 
the Lord calls the “ seven 
stars” in his right hand, 
were single persons. They 
were not the whole church 
or collective body of Chris- 
tians. This is proved incon- 
testably from these consider- 
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cause the churches are re- 
presented by seven candle- 
sticks, which are all along 
distinguished from the seven 
stars, which are emblems of 
the angels. Neither were 
they any select number or 
body of men: For they are 
constantly mentioned as sin- 
gle persons ; the angel of the 
church of Ephesus, the angel 
of the chur ch of Smyrna, and 
so the rest.”” 





“ Accordingly, both he 
andethe all rest are constant- 
ly addressed to in the singu- 
lar number; J now thy 
works, I have a few things 
aga‘nst thee, remember how 
thou hast heard, thou hast kept 
the word of my patience, and 
so in the rest, where our 
Lord speaks to them in par- 
ticular: But when what he 
writes equally concerns the 
people, he changes his style, 
and. speaks in the plural : 
The devil shall cast’ some of 
you into prison. Thou 
hast not denied my faith when 
Antip:s my faithful martyr 
was slain among you I) 
will reward every one of you 
according to your works. 
That which ye have, hold fast 
till I come. Which varia- 
tion of the number, is a plain 
argument that some parts of 
these Epistles relate to the 





whole churches,and otherson- 
ly to the persons of theangels.” 
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CypRIAN. 

ations. The whole Churches, 
or collective body of Chris- 
tians, are represented by “se 

ven candlesticks,” which are 
distinguished from the “ se 

ven stars,” that are emblems 
of the Angels, the Bishops. 
They are constantly mention- 
ed in the szngular number. 
“ The Angel of the Church 
of Ephesus” —“ the Angel of 
the Church of Smyrna,” and 
so of the rest. 





And in the epistle to Thyatira 
it is said,“ I know thy works.” 
“fj a a few things against 
thee.” ** Remember how thou 
hast heard.” ‘“ Thou hast 
kept the word of my pa- 
tience.”’ This is the style 
which 1s used when the An- 
gel or Bishop of the Church 
is addressed. 
But when what is said relates 
to the people,the style is altered, 
the plural number is then used. 
* The devil shall cast some 
of you into prison.” 





“ T willreward every one of 
you according to your works. 
That which ye have, hold fast 
till come.” And this vari- 
ation in the number, proves 
that some parts of these Epis- 
tles relate to the whole Church, 
and others only to the Angels. 









Potter. | 

“ But there is one thing 
yet behind, which will put 
this matter beyond dispute : 
namely, that the titles of an- 
gels and stars are constantly 
applied in this book of Re- 
velation to single men: Our 
Lord is called the Morning 
Star, and the Sun, and the 
apostles are called twelve 
stars, and twelve angels ; but 
there is not one example 
where these titles are given 
to any society or number of 
men. So that if we will al- 
low the divine author of this 
book to speak in this place, as 
he does in all others, the an- 
gels of the seven churches 
can be none but single per- 
sons. 

“ The next thing to be 
made out is, that these sin- 
gle persons were men of 
chief authority in their seve- 
ral churches. And we might 
safely conclude they were so, 
though we had no other 
proof of it, because our Lord 
has directed to them the 
Epistles, which he designed 
for the use of their churches. 
But there are several other ar- 
guments, which prove that the 
angels were men of eminent 
station and authority: For 
whereas the churches are on- 
ly called candlesticks, the an- 
gels are resembled to stars, 


Review.—Essays on Episcopacy. 
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CYPRIAN. 
But what places this subject 
beyond all reasonable doubt 
is this circumstance: The 


titles of Angels and stars are 


constantly applied in the book 
of Revelation to single men, 
and never to a society or 
number of men. Our Lord 
is called the “* morning star 
and the sun,” and the twelve 
Apostles are called “ twelve 
stars,” and “twelve Angels.” 


It is evident, therefore, 
that the seven stars or An- 
gels in the book of Revela- 
tion, are single persons. 


‘That these persons possess 
ed sipreme authority in the 
Churches, is also demonsrat- 
ed from these considerations. 


¢ 


These Epistles are addressed 
to them alone. 


‘The Churches are called 
candlesticks, and they the 
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PoTTeErR. 
which give light to the can- 
dlesticks.” 





“‘ They are praised for ail 
the good, and blamed for ali 
the evil which happened in 
their churches. The angel 
of Ephesus is commended, 
-because he could not bear 
them that were evil, and had 
tried those who called them- 
selves Apostles, and were nit 
so; which seems to imply, 
that he had judicially con- 
victed them to be impostors. 
And the angel of Pergamos 
is reproved for having them 
who hold the doctrine of Ba- 
laam ; that is, the Nicolai- 
tans, who allowed themselves 
to commit fornication, and to 
eat things sacrificed to idols ; 
and he is severely threaten- 
ed, unless he repented: which 
shows he had authority to 
correct these disorders, other- 
wise he could not justly have 
been punished for them. The 
same may be said of the an- 
gel of Thyatira, who is blam- 
ed for suffering Jezebel, who 
called herself a prophetess, to 
teach and seduce the people. 
And the angel of Sardis is 
commanded to be watchful, 
and to strengthen those who 
are ready to die; otherwise 
our Lord threatens to come 
on him, as a thief, at an hour 
which he should not now.” 
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CyYpRIAN. 
stars that give ght to the 
candlesticks. 


The seven angels are prais- 
ed for all the good which they 
had done, and blamed for all 
the evil which happened in 
the Churches. The Angel of 
iKphesus is commended be- 
cause “ he could not bear 
them that were evil, and had 
tried those who cailed them- 
selves Apostles, and were 
not so,” which seems to im- 
ply that he had convicted 
them of imposture. The 
Angel of Pergamos is re- 
proved for having them 
“who hold the doctrine of 
Balaam, and he is severely 
threatened unless he repent- 
ed.” This shows that he 
possessed authority to correct 
these disorders, or he could 
not justly be menaced with 
punishinent for permitting 
them. The Angel of Thya- 
tira also is blamed for suffer- 
ing “ Jezebel,” who cailed 
herself a prophetess, to teach 
and seduce the people. And 
the Angel of Sardis is com- 
manded “ to be watchful, 
and to strengthen those who 
are ready to die,” otherwise 
our Lord threatens to come 
on him “ as a thief; at an 
hour which he should net 
know.” 
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The writers under review, having a great con- 
tempt for all reasoning from names, promised to 
intrench themselves within scriptural facts. One of 
their facts they find in the history of the “ stars”’ or 
‘‘angels”’ of the seven churches. Yet if the reader 
shall attentively inspect their argument, which we 
have placed before him in its full strength, he will 
perceive that it rests entirely upon their interpreta- 
tion of two names. These are “ angel” and “ star :” 
which, in the symbolical language of the scripture, 
are as really names of office, as bishop, presbyter, 
deacon, are in its alphabetical or common lan- 
guage. The aspect of the fact changes with. the 
construction of these two symbols. You must 
first fix their sense before you can tell what the fact 
is. Unless you can prove that “ star”? and ‘“ an- 
gel’’ necessarily denote individuals, and such indi- 
viduals as diocesan bishops, the fact, instead of be- 
ing for the hierarchy, will be agaist her. And 
thus her advocates, under the pretext of “ absolute 
demonstration,” put us off with what they them- 
selves have again and again declared to be ‘* mise- 
rable sophistry ’’—‘* the old and wretched sophis- 
try of names.”’ 

Let us, however, examine this, their “ absolute 
demonstration” of diocesan E,piscopacy. It turns, 
as we just now said, upon the interpretation of the 
symbolical titles, ‘* angel”? and “ star.” These, 
our prelatical friends maintain, ‘‘ are constantly ap- 
plied in the book of Rev elation to single men, and 
never to a society or number of men.’’ Such isthe 
assertion—now for the proof. 


“ The whoie churches, or collective body of Christians, 
are represented by “ seven candlesticks,” wh*h are distin- 
guished from the “ seven stars,” that are em: lems of the 
angels, the bishops.” 


The distinction is admitted: but it is equally 
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marked upon the Presbyterian plan. For the col- 
lective body of the ministry is quite as distinguish- 
able from their churches, as the bishops alone can 
be. Nothing is gained here. We go on. 


“They,” the angels, “‘ are constantly mentioned in the 
singular number.” 


What then? Does this prove that the singular 
term ‘‘ angel” has never a collective sense ? 

What next? Nothing at all. Let our readers 
examine, again, the whole of what Cyprian has said 
upon this point, and if they can detect, in the mul- 
titude of his words, and his show of illustration, 

any thing more than his mere assertion, we shall 
be disappointed. 

The stars and angels, says he, are distinguished 
from the churches. ‘True—but they may be so 
without being diocesan bishops 

‘¢ "They are constantly mentioned in the singular 
number ”’—which 1s not true. And if it were, the 
question still is, whether the symbolical term in the 
singular number must necessarily signify only a sin- 
gle person—O yes, says Cyprian, most undoubted- 
ly. ‘« What places this subject beyond all reason- 
‘¢ able doubt, is this circumstance. The titles of 
‘¢ angels and stars are constantly applied in the book 
‘¢ of Revelation, to single men, and never toa soci- 
‘ety: of number of men!” Now this is exactly 
the thing to be proved. 

Amphora coepit 
institui: currente rota cur urceus exit ? 

Cyprian sets out with a threat of ‘* absolute de- 
monstration,”’ and leaves off with begging the ques- 
tion*. 





* Potter, in his zeai to make out the prelatic character of 
these angels, presses into his service a various reading. “ If,” 
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That the assertions which Cyprian has borrowed 
from Potter, are not accompanied with guite an 
‘¢ absolute demonstration,’? may be gathered from 
the light in which they are considered by Episcopal 
writers no way inferiour to Potter himself. 

‘© Methinks,” says Dr. Henry More, ‘ it is ex 
‘¢ tremely harsh to conceit that these seven stars 
‘are merely the seven bishops of any particular 
“ churches of Asia, as if the rest were not supported 
‘nor guided by the hand of Christ; or as if there 
‘¢ were but seven in his right hand, but all the rest 
‘in his /eft. Such high representations cannot be 
‘‘appropriated to ANY SEVEN PARTICULAR 
‘¢ CHURCHES WHATSOEVER*™.” Again, * By an- 


says he, “in the epistle to Z#yatira, instead of (rn yuvaine 1<%:- 
“ Bna,) the woman Jezebel, we read (rn yuveine cov [:ZeBnry) thy 
“ atfe Jezebel, as it is in St. Cyprian, the Syriac version, the 
“© Alexandrian, and several other manuscript copies, then the .47- 
“ gel of Thyatira was a married man, and consequently but 07 

“ persont.” 

Learning, when not well directed, falls into absurdities which 
plain sense avoids. It is hard for a man to suspect him- 
self of blundering when he is displaying his erudition. But on 
this occasion, the eyes of Potter seem to have been blinded by 
the dust of his manuscripts. If we adopt his reading, and make 
“ Jezebel’’ a literal woman, by making her the wife of the prelate 
of Thyatira, the symbolical or figurative sense of the text is 
gone. And in order to be consistent, the crimes charged upon 
her must also be literal. ‘Thus we shall not only have my lady 
of Thyatira an open adulteress; but the diocese a huge brothel 
under her inspection ; where both by example and by precept, 
she initiates her husband’s flock in we mysteries of lewdness 
and idolatry. A goodly occupstion for the spouse of a diocesan! 
Bad times, one would think, for an an nee ishop ; and not the 
most flattering compliment to episcopal d liscipline. 

* Exposition of the seven churches. Works. fi. 724. 
edit. * 
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‘ gels, according to the apocalyptick style, all the 
‘¢ agents under their presidency are represented or 
ious in 
“the Apocalypse, that none that is versed therein 
‘¢ can any ways doubt of it.*” 

The gréat, and justly celebrated, Joseph Mede ob- 
serves, that ‘‘ Angels, by a mode of speaking not 
‘¢ uncommon in this book, are put for the nations 
‘¢ over which they were thought to preside. Which 
‘‘ appears hence, that they who, by the injunction 
‘‘ of the oracle, are loosed, are armies of cavalry 
‘¢ sent forth to slaughter menf. 

Just after he adds, “‘ the four angels, (Rev. ix. 
14,) ‘* signify so many Swdtanies or kingdomst.”’ 

Dr. Fulk, in his answer to the Rhemish Testa- 





ment, remarks, that ‘* St. John, by the angels of 


‘¢ the churches, meaneth not a// that should wear on 
‘¢ their heads mitres, and hold crosier-staves in their 
‘¢ hands, like dead idols, but them that are faithful 
‘‘ messengers of God’s word, and utter and declare 
“the same. ‘They are called the Angels of the 
‘¢ churches because they are God’s messengers\.”” 
The famous Stilling fleet, in his Jrentcum, asks, 
concerning these angels, *¢ If, in the prophetick 


‘¢ style, any unity may be set down by way of 


* Exposition of the seven Churches, Works, p. 724. 


+ Angeli ponuntur pro gentibus quibus przesse credebantur. 
non inusitata in hoc libro metonymid. Id ex eo apparet, quéd 
qui continuo ex oraculi przescripto solvuntur, Evercitus Eques- 
tres sunt, hominibus occidendis emissi. Jn Afocap. B. IIT. Tub. 
VI, Works, fi. 471. 


t Angeli quatuor totidem Sultanias seu regna significant. Ibid 


§ This and the following quotation, are from the Appendix t ta 
Ayton’s Original Constitution of the Christian Church. 
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‘‘ representation of a multitude; what evidence 
‘¢can be brought from the name, that by it 
‘¢ some one particular person must be under- 
‘¢ stood ?”——And a little further he says, “ If ma-_ 
‘‘ny things in the Epistles be direct to the an- 
‘“‘ gels, but yet so as to concern the whole body, 
‘¢ then of necessity, the angel must be taken as a 
‘< representative of the whole body, and then, why 
“ may not the word angel be taken by way of re- 
‘¢ presentation of the body itself; either of the 
‘¢ whole church, or, which is far more probable, of 
“the Consessus, or order of Presbyters in that 
‘¢ church 2? Wesee what miserable, unaccountable 
‘¢ arguments those are, which are brought for any 
‘‘ kind of government, from metaphorical or am- 
‘* biguous expressions or names promiscuously 
“ usea*.”” 


* It is the fashion with the Jure divino prelatists to decry this 
work of Stillingfleet as the production of his juvenile days; and 
as being recanted by him in maturer life. The true reason of 
their dislike to it is, that it has sorely gravelled them from the 
date of its publication till the present hour, and is likely to gravel 
them in all time hereafter. We cannot, however, see what the 
age or the recantation of the author, (if he dd recant,) has to do 
with the question, any further than as it may be influenced by his 
private opinion. “ Old menare not always wise ;” nor do green 
years detract from the force of argument. Facts and reasonings 
having no dependence upon a writer’s ame, stand or fall in their 
own strength. Itis one thing to recant, and quite another to re- 

Jute. The learned, but unhappy Whitby, who, in his commenta- 
ry on the New ‘Testament, had zealously defended the divinity 
and atonement of our Lord and Saviour, left a work behind him 
entitled Voted Poovrides, or After Thoughts, in which he denied 
both. Yet his proofs of his previous belief remain unanswered 
by himself, and unanswerable by any other man. We see that 
it is very possible for great and learned men to change for the 
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We quote these passages, not to make them our 
own, but to show that Episcopal writers of the 
highest reputation, entertain opinions very different 
from those of Potter and Cyprian, as to the evi- 
dence which the apocalyptic angels give in favour 
of their hierarchy : 

- It is absolute demonstration,”’? says Cyprian. 
‘¢ It isa harsh conceit,’ says Dr. H. More. 

‘<The titles of angels and stars are never applied,”’ 
says Cyprian after Potter, ‘‘to a society or number of 
«<men.’? They signify ‘« them that are the faithful 
‘* messengers of God’s word ;”? answers Dr. Fudk 
—They ‘“ are put for the nations over which they 
‘‘ were thought to preside,’? adds the venerable 
Mede—More follows again, with a declaration, 
‘¢ That no man versed in the apocalyptical style, 
‘‘ can any wise doubt that by ‘“ angels” ail the 
‘‘ agents under their presidency are represented.”’ 
And Stillingfleet, their own Stillingfleet, calls 
the argument of the hierarchists from these sym- 
bolical titles, a ‘‘ miserable” one; thus avenging 
the Presbyterian upon them, by dealing out to them 
in their own way, ‘“ measure for measure.’’— 


worse. Therefore, although Stillingfleet, whether of his own ac- 
cord, or by yielding to the teazings and menaces of others, did re- 
tract the doctrines of inis Zrenicum, it does not follc v that all his 
facts and reasonings are false, or that he himself drew nearer to 
the truth. He renounced the Jrenicum, the prelatists cry—Good. 
Did he answer it! we ask. Howbeit, since Dr. Hobart has re- 
presented himself and his brother-writers, as young men, and 
even * stripiings ;” who knows, but, upon their arriving at maturi- 
ty, when they shall have sown their intellectual “ wild oats,”’ 
their opinion may change in a direction contrary to that of the 
bishop of Worcester, and that they may vet ripen into excellent 
Presbyterians ° 


9 Sa 
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To which side the scale inclines, it is not difh- 


cult to discern. 


That the epistles in question are addressed to 
the persons designated by “ stars’ and “ angels,”’ 
in such a manner as to imply that these persons 
were invested with authority over the churches, 
is freely conceded. It is also conceded that ‘* an- 
gel”? and ‘“‘ star” are titles of office which belong 
exclusively to the ministry. Unless we greatly 
mistake, ‘‘ stars,” in the symbolical language, sig- 
nify, throughout the whole Bible, ‘‘ ministers of 
religion.” 

But we contend that they signify ministers of re- 
ligion with regard to their general office, and not 
with regard to their relative dignity. Jesus Christ 
is a ‘* star,’’ the twelve apostles are ‘* stars ’’—and 
so are the apostate clergy, figured by the ‘ third 
part of the stars,”’? which the dragon cast down with 
his tail to the earth. Who does not see, that the 
only point in which the symbol agrees to the subject 
in all these cases, is the common character of the 
religious ministry ; distinction of rank being utterly 
disregarded ? On this principle, the ‘* stars’? must 
mean the ministers of the churches without discri- 
mination; every one being a “ star.’’ It is, there- 
fore, impossible to discover under this emblem, 
any order of ministers to the exclusion of any other. 

In this general reasoning, the hierarchy might, 
perhaps, concur without much prejudice to her 
cause. She might insist, that a symbol, common, 
in its own nature, to all ministers of religion, is re- 
stricted, by the conditions of the text, to a single 
individual, who, from the functions ascribed to 
him, must be a superiour officer, and not one of a 
college, consessus, or presbytery, having equal au- 
thority. 
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There is internal evidence in the passage itself, 
that this construction, though ingenious and acute, 
cannot be true. For as the ‘“ candlesticks’ are 
emblematical of the churches, and as‘there is but 
one star to give light to each candlestick, it would 
follow that there was but a single minister in each 
of the churches ; and thus the Episcopalian would 
overthrow himself: for without inferiour, there can 
be no superiour, clergy. Surely he will not say, 
that the bishop alone did all the preaching, gave all 
the instruction, and sct a// the example: 1.e. emitted 
all the light on account of which ministers are called 
‘ stars.”” ‘The other clergy had some share in 
these useful functions. They too “ preached the 
word ;” they too, taught ‘* from house to house ;”’ 
they too, ‘‘ let their light shine before others.” 
Now, one “ star”? being appropriated to one 
‘¢ church,’’ as one candle is to one ‘‘ candlestick ;”’ 
it follows, from the nature of the comparison, that 
as one candle is the full complement of light for one 
candlestick ; so one star 1s the full complement of 
light for one church. But the light which shone in 
these churches did not emanate from any individu- 
al; it emanated from a number of individuals; 
from the collective body of the ministers of religion. 
Therefore, the ‘‘ star’? which expresses the whole 
light in one of these churches, is a symbol, not ofa 
single minister, but of her ministry collectively. It 
would be a darksome diocese, indeed, which should 
enjoy no rays of light but those which proceed 
from the bishop. : 

Let us now advert to the other symbol, viz. 
‘* Angel.”? This too, the hierarchists, whom we 
oppose, say, is ‘‘ constantly applied in the book of 
Revelation to a single man, and never to a society 
or number of men.”’ 
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It looks somewhat uncivil to contradict so posi- 
tive an assertion; but we must contradict it ; for it 
is not true. And if, in proving it to be false, we 
prove its authors either to be ignorant of the scrip- 
tures, or wilfully to misrepresent them, we cannot 
help it. One passage from the book o! Revelation 
itself, overturns the very foundation upon which 
Cyprian and his associates have reared their ‘ abso- 
lute demonstration.” 

I saw, says the prophet, another ance. fly in the 
midst of heaven, having the everlasting :rospel to 
preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and to 
EVERY NATION, and KINDRED, and TONGUE, and 
PEOPLE. (Rev. xiv. 6.) 

‘¢ Heaven,” in this book, is the ascertained ssym- 
bol of the Christian church, from which issue forth 
the ‘‘ ministers of grace”? to the nations. As the 
gospel is preached only by men, this ‘ anyzel’’ 
who has it to preach to ‘ every nation, and .kin- 
dred, and tongue, and people,’’ must be the symbol 
of a human ministry. And as it is perfectly -evi- 
dent that no single man can thus preach it, but ‘that 
there must be a great company of preachers to t:ar- 
ry it to ‘‘ every nation, and kindred, and tong ue, 
and people,”’ the angel mentioned in the text is, :and 
of necessity must be, the symbol of that great com- 
pany. We might produce other examples; but 
this is decisive. It shows the proposition of F’ot- 
ter, Cyprian, &c. to be one of the most rash :and 
unfounded assertions into which the ardour of pzirty 
ever betrayed a disputant. 

Assuming it now as proved, that the term ‘* an- 
gel”’ is applied in this book to a collective body, or a 
number of men joined in a common commission, 
we demand the reason of its being restricted to an 

individual in the epistles to the churches of A sia. 
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Signifying ‘“‘ a messenger,”’ it is in itself as applica- 
ble to any preacher of the gospel as to a diocesan 
bishop. If he was of old, what most of the dioce- 
sans are now, he was, of all the clergy in his diocese, 
the one who had the /east claim to the title. To 
‘¢ preach the word,” to ‘* declare the whole counsel 
of God,”’ to instruct the people, we are told plainly 
enough, are not the peculiar attributes of the bi- 
shop. By what rule of propriety should he be cha- 
racterised by symbols which are foreign from his 
appropriate functions ? by symbols which describe 
exactly the functions of those ministers whom, we 
are taught, they do not represent*. 

The advocates of the hierarchy must have sum- 
moned up the most desperate resolution, when they 
- ventured upon the declaration which we have ex- 
posed. ‘Todo them justice, they seem not to have 
been forsaken of those ‘* compunctious visitings,”’ 
which occasionally trouble such as suspect the 
righteousness of their cause. We infer this from 
their growing dogmatical and rather unruly in their 
asseverations, nearly in proportion as they find 
themselves beset with difficulty. Not unlike men 
who are accustomed to tell ‘‘ a tough story,’’ and 


* « Angel of the church,” is a phrase borrowed from the sy- 
nagogue. “ It answers to the Hebrew sax rdw, the Legare, or 
“ delegate of the church. A name which was given in the syna- 
“ pogue to experienced and learned men, especially the Doctors 
“ (or teachers,) who were usually delegated to pray for the public 
‘© assembly, whether in ordinary or extraordinary cases. So that 


“ by Angels of the churches must be here understood those rulers of 


“ the Christian church, whose office it was tooffer up public pray- 
“ ers in the church, to manage sacred concerns, and discourse to 
“the people.” Vitringe anacrisis apfocalypseos, p.25. To the 
same purpose speaks the profoundly learned Lighifoor. Works. 
Vol. I. p. 341. Fol. 
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when they perceive the credulity of their audience 
to be too hard pressed, back their veracity with a 
file of oaths. Any plain reader will observe, on a 
slight inspection of these epistles, that they address 
the angel of a particular church in the singular or 
plural number indifferently. ‘Thus to the angel of 
the church in Smyrna, the Redecmer says, J know 
THY works, and tribulation and poverty, but 
THOU art rich—Fear none of those things which* 
THOU shalt SUFFER. Behold the devil shall cast 
somME of YOU into prison, that YK may be tried ; 
and YE. shall have tribulation ten days: be THOU 


faithful unto the death; and I will gwe THEE a 


crown of life*. 

We ask any dispassionate man whether all this 
is not addressed to the angel in Smyrna? Thou, 
says the text; ‘‘ Thou,” the angel, ‘* shalt suffer.”’ 
How? What? ‘ Thus,” saith the text, “ the 
devil shall cast into prison some of'you’’—you who 
are signified by the angel. However, “ be thou 
faithful unto the death;” 1. e. although thou 
shouldest die for being faithful; ‘* and I will give 
thee,’ whom? certainly the persecuted, “I will 
give thee a crown of life.”” This is so obvious, 
that, in order to evade its force, the Episcopal wri- 
ters represent the epistles as addressed partly to the 
bishop and partly to the people. 

“ When what is said relates to the people, the style is al- 
tered ; the plural number is then used.” See Cyprian and 
Potter as above. 

This gloss is contrary, 

1. To the plain and natural construction of the 
prophet’s words; which, using sometimes the sin- 
cular, and sometimes the plural, number, when 
speaking of the angel, leads us to a simple and easy 
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solution, by supposing that he employs that term 
in a collective sense, of the whole ministry of the 
church. 

2. To their own principles which the Episcopal 
writers have laid down as containing an ‘ absolute 
demonstration”’ of the prelatic dignity of these an- 
gels, viz. ‘* That the titles of angels and stars 
*¢ are constantly applied in the book of Revelation 
‘< to single men, and never to a society or number of 
‘‘men.” The epistle is written to the angel in 
Smyrna. ‘ Angel,” say they, a/ways signifies a 
single person, and never anumber of men; and yet 
they say, that of this very epistle to the angel, part 
is addressed directly to the people, who are “a so- 
‘« ciety or number of men.” 

3. To their own distinction between the em- 
blems which point out the ministry and the church- 
es respectively. 

“‘ The stars and angels,” say they, ‘* were not the whole 
church or collective body of Christians. This is proved in- 
contestably from these considerations. The whole churches 
or collective body of Christians, are represented by “ seven 
candlesticks,” which are distinguished from the * seven 
stars” that are emblems of the angels, the bishops,” &c. See 
above. 

The distinction is just; but it 1s completely 
overthrown in their subsequent interpretations. 
For, in the first place, they tell us very truly, that 
the collective body of Christians is signified by the 
symbol of a ‘ candlestick :”’ and in the next, that 

they are directly addressed in the letter sent to the 
angel, who is, say they, a single person: 1. e. they 
are explicitly and formally addressed, under an ap- 
pellation which is never applied to them. 

4, To the known use of those scriptural emblems, 
‘¢ star”? and “‘ angel.”? These titles in the context 
are perfectly synonymous; whatever is meant by 
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«“ star,” 1s acknowledged to be meant by ‘* an- 
gel.”? Now both these symbols depict offictal cha- 
racter; and consequently, when applied to the 
Christian church, cannot mean the people as distin- 
guished from their ministers. ‘Therefore, under 
the term ‘ angel,’’ the ministry and the people can- 
not be distinctly addressed. 

To the tenour of the exhortations and promise 
in the text. If the “* angel” is the collective body 
of the ministry upon whom the persecution was to 
fall, then the exhortations, Hear none of those things 
which thou shalt suffer—Be thou faithful unto the 
death ; and the promise, J will give thee a crown of 
life, are in harmony with the pre-monition that the 
Devil should cast some of them into prison. ‘Vhe 
anticipation of evil is softened by the assurance of 
support. But according to the Episcopal construc- 
tion, the sorrow goes one way and the consolation 
the other: the bishop is exhorted not to fear: to 
be faithful unto the death. But it seems that the 
people only are to bear the calamity. The bishop 
has a glorious promise of a crown of life ; but nota 
word to cheer his oppressed flock. Cold comfort 
this to the poor prisoners cooped up by the devil 
in a dungeon! One would think that the “ cup of 
salvation”? might have been put to the lips which 
were drinking deeply of the cup of sorrow. But the 
matter is more dexterously managed: the bishop 
suffers, and the people are consoled, —by proxy. 
A mode of suffering, we presume, to which the 
bishops of the present day, and many others beside 
them, would submit with great magnanimity. How 
they would relish the consolation thus administer- 
ed, is another affair. 

Lastly, to the authority delegated by Christ to 
We have formerly proved that every 


Presbyters : 
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ordinary power left in the church is, in the most 
direct and unequivocal manner, devolved on Pres- 
byters*. And as one part of scripture cannot be 
repugnant to another, it 1s impossible that any 
term or expression here, in this book of the Re- 
velation, can be rightly interpreted, which is said 
to lodge the whole power of government and dis- 
cipline in a bishop, to the exclusion of presby- 
ters. 

We do not feel conscious of any arrogance in 
supposing, that after the reader, who is solicitous 
to know the truth, shall carefully have examined 
and compared the reasonings now submitted to 
him ; and allowed them their due force on his mind, 
he will coincide with us in opinion, that the “ an- 
gels’? and ‘‘ stars”? in the context before us, do 
NOT signify single persons, but a number of men ; 
that is, are emblems of a collective ministry, and not 
of diocesan bishops. | 

‘¢ Thus endeth the second lesson,’’ which is con- 
cerning Cyprian’s ‘ absolute demonstration ”’ that 
the angels of the seven churches of Asia were 
Episcopal prelates. 


* Christian’s Magazine, Vol. 1. p. 437—462 


| To be continued. | 
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ART. II. An Apology for Apostolic Order and its 
advocates, occasioned by the strictures and denun- 
ciations of the Christian’s Magazine. Ina series 
of letters addressed to the Rev. John M. Mason, 
D. D. the editor of that work. By the Rev. John 
Henry Hobart, an Assistant Minister of Trinity 
Church. 1807. 8vo. pp. 273. New-York, T. 
& J. Swords, $1 55°. 


<a 


(Continued from Vol. I. p. 472.) 


We should extend our remarks to an unreason- 
able length, were we to rectify all the mistakes and 
improprieties of these Letters. Nearly every page 
abounds with materials for comments which no 
moderation of manner could render much more ac- 
ceptable to the Rev. author, than the original re- 
view which has thrown his temper so entirely off 
its balance. A man who writes in great haste, 
and under the goadings of irritation, easily fills up 
a volume, because he has neither time nor inclina- 
tion to be nice in the selection of its contents. 
This, indeed, gives him no claim to the indulgence 
of criticism ; but as it marks his literary offspring 
for early decease, it supersedes a vast amount of 
ungrateful labour ; and as it bespeaks more need of 
medicine than of chastisement, it rather pleads for 
compassion, than rouses indignation. 

Instead, therefore, of troubling ourselves with 
copious extracts from Dr. H.’s declamations, we 
shall remit them, for the most part, to the judgment 
of the reader. We are entirely willing that he 
should pronounce sentence, after comparing Dr. 
H.’s « Apology”? with the ‘ Christian’s Maga- 
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zine,’ on points which are discussed in both. We 
request, however, a single favour: that he will 
ask himself, on perusing the Magazine, whether he 
ean or cannot form a correct idea of the nature and 
strength of the Episcopal argument ? and again, on 
perusing the Apology, whether he can or cannot 
form a correct idea of the nature and strength of 
the argument in the Magazine? This will help 


_him to determine on which side the fault of misre- 


presentation lies. 

In our first number we had observed, that the 
non-episcopalians will probably view Dr. H.’s apo- 
logy for himself, ‘‘ as a stratagem, and not a very 
‘¢ deep one, to avoid the unpopularity of appearing 
*¢ as the aggressor.”” By this remark, and a page 
or two preceding it, he is so extremely nettled as 
to enter upon a formal vindication, in which he en- 
deavours to prove that hostilities were commenced 
onthe other side. If the recrimination has given 


him any relief, we do not wish, and shall not at- 


tempt, to interrupt his repose. Let him have it in 
his own way. It is really so trifling a part of the 
discussion, that we shall waste very little time or 
paper upon it. However, we wonder that while he 
was about it, the fervent apologist did not carry the 
chronology of the warfare further back, and date it 
from presbyter Jerome, in the fourth century. This 
would have been doing business to some purpose. 
For our part, had the Episcopal divines and writers 
contented themselves with declaring their predilec- 
tion for their own system, as most agreeable to 
scripture and antiquity ; had they not boasted of 
their pre-eminence in such a manner as to throw 
over the line of covenanted mercy, all the non-epis- 
copal churches under heaven ; we should not have 
embarked in this controversy. ‘They might have 
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said and sung, ‘ It is evident unto all men diligent- 
«¢ ly reading holy scripture and ancient authors, that 
‘‘ from the apostles’ time, there have been three 
‘¢ orders of ministers in Christ’s church, bishops, 
‘ priests, and deacons*,”’ as often, as loud, and as 
long as they thought fit. ‘This never provoked the 
contest. But when they proceeded to shut out 
from covenanted mercy, all churches which do not 
receive their ‘‘ bishops, priests, and deacons,” the 
case was altered. Patience ceased to be a virtue: 
Passiveness became a crime. We were summon- 
ed to the defence, not merely of our external order, 
but of that “ liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free ;”’ of that ‘* hope by the which we draw nigh 
unto God.” And, ‘* having put our hand to the 
plow,” it is our unalterable purpose, as his grace 
shall enable us, not ‘‘ to look back.”’ 

We take our final leave of this question, with a 
word or two on the justification which Dr. H. 
and his friends have set up. ‘* My single object,”’ 
says he, ‘‘ was the instruction of E,piscopalians+.”’ 
His works are declared by the Layman to be “ ad- 
dressed to Episcopalians alonet. Is it so? Where 
then was their vaunted charity, in trying to conceal 
from others, or not trying to extend to them, the 
knowledge of truth upon the admission or rejection 
of which, depends admission to, or exclusion from, 
God’s covenanted mercy ? Is it thus that Charity 
behaves toward the souls of men ? 

But how is all this to be reconciled with what 
these same gentlemen tell us, when they are occu- 
pied with another view of their subject? For 


* Preface to the book of eonsecrating and ordering bishops, 
priests, and deacons, as quoted in Detector, No. I]. Essays on 
Lhiscofiacy, p. 106. . 


+ Apology, p. 32. t No. arr. Coll. p. $2, 
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brevity’s sake, we quote the Layman only, as he is 
particularly pointed, and as his papers have been 
republished, with unqualified approbation, by Dr. 
H. himself. 


“* Let it be recollected that error is venial only in propor- 
tion as itis involuntary. How, then, shail that man excuse 
himself, who, having been WARNED of the defect of the minis- 
try .at sibene hands he receives the ordinances of the gospel, 
neglects, nevertheless, to give attention to the subject, and to 
examine dispassionately, those works which prove the neces- 
sity of union with that church, the validity otf whose minis- 
trations even its most inveterate opponcnts are obliged to 
acknowiedge*.” 


On the Layman’s principles, such a case cannot 
exist. For in the very next page, he maintains, that 
*¢ those who have departed from Episcopacy, have 
no spiritual authority whatever; have no ministers ; 
and m0 ORDINANCES.” How we are to “ receive 


the ordinances of the gospel,” 1m churches which 


have ** no ministers, and no ordinances,’ exceeds 
our comprehension. 

This en passant. We are reduced, it seems, to 
ahard predicament. In the first place, we have no- 


thing to do with works which prove the necessity of 


union with the Episcopal church, such as those 
published by Dr. H.; because they are ‘ addressed 
to Episcopalians alone ;” and, in the next place, 
we are without excuse for neglecting to examine 
them. We are WARNED, it is said, of the de- 
fect of our ministry. Warned! By whom? Not 
by our own ministry. They perceive not the fatal 
defect. Not by Dr. H.’s works; they were in- 
tended for none but Episcopalians ! and yet we 
are to be without excuse! another sample of chari- 
ty, we suppose. Very possibly, however, this 


* Layman, No. 1x. Cellect. p. 158. 
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good office is performed by the advices and admo- 
nitions of the Layman. Weare much his debtors: 
especially as in not yielding to his voice, we en- 
counter the hazard of forfeiting, by voluntary er- 
rour, all claim upon mercy, covenanted or uncoye- 
nanted. So that we, miserable sinners that we are, 
we can hardly escape from the alternative of ‘* Epis- 
eopacy or perdition,”’ with all the charity of Dr. HL. 
to help us. Of this enough. 

Our fiery apologist represents the strictures of 
ef the C. M. as “ an unjust, ungenecrous, and cruel 
appeal to prejudice and passion’’—an appeal ‘ pre- 
‘cluding all candid and dispassionate inquiry. 
Nay, such an appeal ‘‘ as even an honest political 
‘¢ declaimer, in the mad fervour of party zeal, 
‘ would not use without a blush*.’? The sacred- 
ness of conscience, and the decerum of religion all 
apart, as unworthy of its regard, the C. M. breathes 
a spirit, and has employed arts, which befit none 
but a political knave! WVery decent and modest, 
we own. A pure, untainted ebullition of ‘ that 
meekness of celestial wisdom ”’ in which the Rey. 
Apologist has promised to defend the ‘ apostolic 
churchj !”? And, then, by way of exhibiting to the 
world how far he is himself removed from every 
thing like ‘* prejudice and passion,”’ he turns advo- 
cate-general of all that the C. M. had censured, not 
forgetting V. G. Dufief! He has tried to im. 
press on individuals, mentioned by name, the opi. 
nion that we have personally insulted them. From 
that part of Dr. Nott’s address, which recommends 
the character of Christ as the perfect model of imi- 
tation, he has garbled a passage; leaving out the 
wery words on which we laid the whole stress of 


* Apology, p.7. + Ibid. p. 9 . 
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our criticism ; and a part which not only we never 
condemned, but which it is impossible we should 
condemn, he has held up to the reader’s eye, as 
furnishing us with an occasion of painting the Rey. 
President of Union College, as ‘a ‘* peryured hypo- 
crite* !”? He has done more. The introduction 
to the C. M. draws a rapid outline of evils which 
infest the church of God. ‘The characteristics 
which it has sketched, are general. Originals 
we undoubtedly had in view ; but we made no ap- 
plications. Dr. H. has taken this work off our 
hands, and off the hands of the reader too. He 
sallies forth with his basket of caps, and, in the 
name of the editor of the Christian’s Magazine, 
puts one on the head of almost every denomination 
he meets. It is proper, however, to state that the 
labels, ‘* Quakers,” ‘“* Methodists,” ‘* E:piscopali- 
ans,’’ &c. were affixed to our nameless caps, on the 
responsibility of the Apologist. He has acquitted 
himself in this vo/unteered service, with a judgment 
perfectly parallel to his accuracy in matters of his- 
torical fact. We are under no obligation to correct 


his blunders. But as he ought to be well acquaint- 


ed with his own church, and perceives her to be 
described by those who, ‘* like the self-justifiers of 
old. ‘ tithe mint, and anise, and cummin,’ little con- 
cerned about cither receiving Christ Jesus the 
Lord, or walking in him, provided they be exact 
in their routine oi ceremontest ;”? we have no sort 
of objection to her wearing the cap which her good 
and dutiful son has appropriated to her use. 
Commonly in such cases, the affront lies not in the 
description, but in the application. Should a hearer 
of Dr. H.’s run away with a sermon of his against 


* Apology, p. 19, 20. ¢ Ibid. p. 153. 
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various sins, and say to A. ‘ this was for you ;”’ to 
B. ‘‘ this was certainly for you ;”’ to C. * here is 
something which was not intended for you, but 
the next sentence can mean nobody else;’’ and 
should do this with a design of persuading them 
that he meant to excite the” hatred of their neigh- 
bours against them, who would be the fxcbeand ? 
Dr. H. or his Gicias interpreter ? Just so has he 
served us. Not we, then, but Dr. H. has abused 
the surrounding denominations. The inflammatory 
suggests Ws are his own. And, In the very act of 
muking them, he inveighs against us for ‘ appeal- 
ing to ‘prejudice and passion ! 9 

Another source of tribulation to this “ meek ”’ 
apologist, is in the pride, the bitterness, the impe- 
riousness, the virulence, the despotism, the arro- 
gance, &c. &c. &e. of the C. M*. Unhappy gen- 
tleman! Denunciations, and thunder, and bolts, 
and blastings, and chains, and inquisitions, and 
racks, are constantly present to his imagination, and 
fill it with a wildness which, like that of Sir Wil- 
liam Draper, has the ‘* melancholy madness of po- 
etry, without the inspirationf.”’ 

Being, therefore, greatly scandalized at our inso- 
lence aforesaid, Dr. H. not only bestows upon us 
his kind rehekes by the dozen ‘and the score, but 
offers himself as a contrast which must put us to 
shame. ‘‘ Sweet as summer,”’ and ‘serene as 
light,”’ his silvered sentences, and his Attic wit, 
shall flow unimbittered with resentment, unstained 
with injuriousness, unruffled by the breath of inde- 
corum. A noble resolution, and nobly kept. We 
give both text and comment; both promise and 
fulfilment, in his own words : 


* Apology, p. |\—— 
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TEXT. 

““ My own determination is unalterably formed in that 
firm language which conscious truth inspires, but in that 
‘© meekness of celestial wisdom,” which the gospel enjoins to 
defend the apostolic church, at whose altar I minister, 
against every weapon that is formed against her*.” 


COMMENT. 

‘¢ Presumptuous men! ” (meaning himself, the Layman, 
and Cyprian,) “ luckless was the hour when ye provoked 
the wrath of the /earned Dr. M. that paragon of talents, 
who, glowing with intuitive knowledge, can exhaust any 
subject without reading a page or consuliing any author! 

“ But, Sir, (I am almost afraid to expostulate with you, 
lest I should provoke your heavier vengeance,) it was not 
quite fair, it was not quite generous and manly, (modesty 
I know is an unfashionable virtue,) tooverwhelm by your 
dazzling talents, three humble individuals, who have reach- 
ed only the first steps of the temple of science, whose ves- 
tibule you have long since passed, whose sacred recesses 
you have already explored. At. our period of life, eight 
or ten years may make an important difference in the sum 
of attainments. And, through the good providence of 
God, we can look forward to at least as many years before 
we shall equal the present age of our giant censor. When 
as many suns have rolled over our heads as have shed their 
collected glories upon him, perhaps, (alas! is not the hope 
presumptuous ! )—perhaps, (despair almost arrests my pen,) 
-—perhaps we may equal in erudition, the profoundly learned 
Dr. M. At present, we lay claim to sufficient learning and 
talents to defend the Episcopal Church against any adver- 
sary. Even the sneers, and frowns, and haughty airs of 
the Editor of the Christian’s Magazine, we can summon re- 
solution to smile at, and to disregard fT. 

Upon the civility of this passage, we say’’no- 
thing. It will never subject the writer to any 
raillery for being unfashionable. But to hope that 
it should be read without relaxed muscles, would 


be. an unconscionable demand upon the gravity 


* Afiology, p. 9. t Do. p. 250. 
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of Cato himself. After the high ground which 
these warriors had taken, their military attitude, 
their formidable train of bishops and fathers, and 
their strong defiance to the Presbyterian camp, 
to scream out so piteously at the very first fire, 
and tell all the world that they are now raw lads, but 
with the privilege of learning their tactics for eight 
or ten years, they will give a good account of their 
foe, is diverting enough. We had supposed that 
when we died of old age, it would be time for 
these gentlemen to make their wills. But we must 
own, that Dr. H. has displayed so much of the 
boy, as to leave us at a loss on that weighty mat- 
ter. ‘¢ Pray, Dr.” said Lady W. to the late prin- 
cipal Robertson, as she was flirting in a large com- 
pany, with all the airs and petulancies of a girlish 
coquette, ‘* Pray Dr. how old do you think Iam ?”’ 
‘< Really, Madam,” replied the sage, ‘“ I cannot 
pretend to know; but I should suppose that your 
Ladyship has not arrived at the years of discretion.”’ 
Judging from the morceau which we have selected, 
and which is by no means alone in Dr. H.’s writ- 
ings, we should conclude that he is somewhere in 
his teens. Whether he shall ever get out of them 
or not, the future must reveal. We have done 
with this also. 

The Christian’s Magazine, in consequence as we 
thought, of sufficient evidence from their own pub- 
lications, had charged Dr. Hobart and some of his 
brethren, with teaching that there is no Christian 
ministry but the Episcopal ministry ; no church of 
Christ but the Episcopal church ; and that all with- 


out her pale are excluded from the covenanted mer- 
cles of God*. 


* Chrestian’s Magazine, Vol, I. p, 98—97 
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Such tenets, as we have several times observed, 
although mollified with a pretty large allowance for 
‘¢ involuntary and unavoidable ignorance or error,”” 
we felt it our duty to resist, not only with firmness, 
but with a portion of that indignant spirit which 
we then thought, and still think, the outrage both 
justified and required. We do not mean an out- 
rage upon the opinions, the partialities, the vanity, 
or the wishes, of other denominations. Uncharita- 
bleness and bigotry, against which the million ex- 
claim with so much noise and so little intelligence, 
made no part of our accusation; and shall make 
none hereafter. ‘Their relative weight in the scale 
of judgment, is lighter than a feather. The out- 
rage which we deemed it no meekness to bear, nor 
any imsolence to chastise, was committed, at least 
in our view, against the “‘ ¢ruth as it is in Jesus ;” 
and against the character, the peace, and the hope 
of thousands of his most exemplary followers. 

Our remarks on this subject, Dr. Hobart resents 
as unfounded, mjurious, and even cruel. We 
quote his sixth letter. 

*¢' Your other charges,” viz. besides that of aggression, 
** may be thus summed up: 

*¢ ‘That I maintain, that communion with the Episcopal 
priesthood, is a condition of salvation which is not only 
indispensable on the part of man, (in which sense I apply 
the word indispensable,) but which God himself will not 
dispense with; and that “the simple fact of separation 
from the Episcopal priesthood” renders all repentance and 
faith unavailing, “ mars the religion of non-Episcopalians, 
and renders it stark naught!”—and that thus I make the 
‘* only alternative, Eprscopacy or Perpition*! !” 
~ That I “ make particular views of external order, the 
hinging point of salvationf”’—that I “place the external 
order of the Church, upon a level with the merits of our 


* Christian’s Magazine, p. 94,95. t p. 98. 
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Lord Jesus, in the article of acceptance before God* ;”— 
that “ with respect to non-Episcopalians, I make Episco- 
pacy of primary, and faith in the Redeemer of secondar 

import tance * ;”——and that I maintain that * faith in Christ 


iS impossible where there is no communion with the Bi- 
shop *.” 


“ Now, Sir, before you can be “ justified in uttering 
a syllable which only looks towards conclusions,” which 
hold me up as a monster of arrogance and impiety, unfit 
1, be tolerated among Christians, you ought to be not only 

“ perfectly certain of your premises,” but that your conclu. 
sions also are fairly and legitimately drawn. 

‘“‘ T utterly disclaim the sentiments you impute to me. 

“‘ T utterly deny the truth of your charges. 

“‘T pledge myself to prove that you support them by par- 
tial and false views of my opinions—by uncandidly tortur- 
ing them to an extreme—and by illogical deductions which 
a gust reasoner should blush to make, and a candid reasoner 
should scorn to enlist into his service. 

** T pledge myself to prove that the same uncandid me- 
thods would attach the same odium to your own principles ; 
and that I lay no greater stress on external order, on commu- 
nion with the church through its ministry and ordinances, 
than the standards and confessions of faith of the Presbyte- 
rian churches will warrant.” 


We have examined, and re-examined our of- 
fensive review: We have ‘© accompanied ”’ our 
angry correspondent ‘* through the pages of our 
Magazine ;”” and after listening attentively to his 
remonstrances, cannot perceive that he has con- 
victed us of any material inaccuracy. But, seeing 
that he explicitly disclaims the opinions imputed to 
him, we as explicitly acquit him personally, from 
the imputation: and we do no more than we: had 
virtually done already. In expressing his charity 
for non-episcopalians, he had, in effect, renounced 
the consequences which we deduced from his doc- 


* Christian’s Magazine, p. 99 
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trines. This no extraordinary penetration was 
needful to discover. Our debate, therefore, from 
the beginning, was not with the man, but with the 
writer. We are not sure that Dr. H. will thenk 
us for the distinction: as, by supposing that ' 

may bea very good man, and yet a very bad log1- 
cian, it saves his philanthropy at the expense of 
his discernment. But our concessions can go no 
further. For he has neither invalidated our reason- 
ings, nor supported his own doctrine with addition- 


al proof. 


‘To be continued. } 
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SOUTH-SEA MISSION. 


[ Concluded from Vol. 1. p. 480.] 
AFTER his return to Mattavai, Capt. Bishop re- 


quested a meeting of the society, and proposed that 
the English should take an active part in the war, 
and endeavour to restore peace by quelling the re- 
bellion. The step which he proposed, was such as 
the necessity of the case justified. As Pomarre 
would not be prevailed upon to attack the rebels, 
there was no prospect that he could soon bring about 
a peace ; and as they had frequently threatened the 
destruction of the English, their situation was very 
unsafe while the rebellion existed. ‘The Society 
assented to the proposal, when Capt. Bishop declar- 
ed he did not wish them to take a part in the ser- 
vice. Capt. House allowed his men to engage in 
the enterprise; and Capt. Simpson gave for their 
assistance, his boat, and some of the crew belonging. 
to his vessel. Capt. Bishop took the command of 
the English, and, accompanied by Pomarre and his 
forces, arrived at Attahooroo on the 3d of July. 
The rebels withdrew to their strong holds, which 
were found to be almost impregnable. Capt. Bishop 
wished to make an attempt upon them, but Pomarre 
obstinately refused to venture on so daring an ac- 
tion. It was not long before Capt. Bishop was se 
wearied and vexed with Pomarre’s inactivity and ir- 
resolution, that he determined to embark his men 
and return to Mattavai. Pomarre thinking it would 
Vor. II.—Noe. I. N 
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be unsafe to be there without him, was about to re- 
turn also; when an event took place which gave a 
new turn to affairs. ‘The embarkation was nearly 
completed, when two young men ventured up to 
the enemy’s intrenchments, and challenged them to 
appear and fight. At the same time, a heavy tor- 
rent of rain was coming from the mountains. The 
rebels deeming it a favourable moment, rushed out, 
armed with muskets, spears, and clubs, and pursu- 
ed the young men down to the place where the 
men were embarking, who immediately rushed for- 
ward and faced the rebels. The sight of Capt B.’s 
men discouraged them, and they fled in different 
directions, leaving behind them several who were 
killed ; among whom was a chief, who had been a 
principal ringleader in the rebellion. 

It was now in the evening, and Capt. Bishop see- 
ig so sudden a change, remained through the 
night, hoping to finish the war before his return. 
But when, on the following morning, he brought 
his men with Pomarre’s forces up to the intrench- 
ments, instead of finding them deserted as he ex- 
pected, he found them as well manned as when he 
first came to the district. Knowing that Capt. 
Simpson must soon proceed on his voyage, he re. 
turned with the boat of the Nautilus, leaving four- 
teen of his men with Pomarre, who soon sent them 
after him, and came towards Mattavai with his own 
forces*. 

The journals of the missionaries for the remain- 
ing sabe of this month, and for the months of Au- 
cust and September, it appears, never reached the 
Society at London}. We have therefore no docu- 
ments to which we can refer for a circumstantial 
account of the preservation of the missionaries dur- 

* Trans. Miss. Soc, vol. i. 2. LOQ——117, t Da. fr. 122. 
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ing the remainder of the war. But in a letter, dated 
Feb. 3, 1803, they write, that since the month of 
October, 1802, the island had enjoyed peace; the 
disputes between the king and the Attahoorooans 
having been amicably adjusted, and the government 
having been fully confirmed in the hands of the 
former *. 

During the last three months of this year, Messrs. 
Jefferson ; and Scott made a tour through the island, 
preaching to the natives; but their journals exhi- 
bit nothing of note, except that same stupidity, care- 
lessness and inconstancy of attention, which were 
before remarked. 

In September of the year 1803, Pomarre died. 
His death, however, was attended with no disturb- 
ances which interrupted the labours of the mission- 
aries. In this year, and the year following, they 
made several expeditions into different parts of the 
island; but their accounts give no encouragement 
to believe that any of their hearers were savingly 
affected with the power of the gospel. In many 
places they found the same objections against the 
doctrines of the cross, which are made by men who 
profess to have more enlightened views than the 
inhabitants of Otaheite. ‘The doctrine of the re- 
surrection, for instance, was peculiarly offensive. 
Their reasons against it, were—that many had been 
dead thousands of years, and still are not raised ; 
and that when the ‘body becomes mixed with the 
dust, a resurrection of it is impossible+. This isa 
proof that objections against evangelical truth arise 
from depravity, and not from pamnnoptty and that 
while depravity remains the same, such objections 
must be substantially the same also: 

In the year 1804, particular attention was paid to 

* Trans. Miss. Soc. vol. ii. p. 138. Reft. Dir. May, 1804. : 

+ Do. fr. 380, 331. 
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the instruction of the children. The missionaries had 
drawn up a short catechism, which they endeavour- 
ed to teach the children to repeat from memory. In 
some cases they succeeded so far as to accomplish 
this, but in most cases they were baffled by obsta- 
cles which it was impossible to surmount. The 
want of convenient opportunities was one great 
difficulty ; for the children would not forsake either 
their diversions or labours for the sake of instruc- 
tion. A still greater difficulty arose from the wan- 
dering disposition of both old and young; as they 
seldom continued long enough in one place to learn 
any thing so perfectly as to retain it for any time. 
A third difficulty was created by the contradictions 
and blasphemies of those who were grown up to 
manhood*. The missionaries, however, being well 
aware of the importance of instructing the youth, 
were not inclined to relinquish the attempt; but 
continued their endeavours notwithstanding these 
difficulties. We hope they will sooner or later find 
their labour repaid by seeing its happy fruitst. 

We are in possession of no accounts from the 
missionaries themselves, of a later date than the end 
of this year. But in a letter from Mr. Marsden, a 
minister in the colony at South Wales, dated May, 
1805, the Directors received intelligence which is 
more encouraging than what had “been received 
from the missionaries themselves. He mentions, 
that many of the natives had visited that country ; 
and that in conversation with them, he was much 
gratified with the knowledge they had acquired. 
He thinks the missionaries are not sensible of the 
impression which they had made on the minds of 
the nativesf. Future intelligence respecting this 
mission, we shall lay before our readers as it shall be 
received. 


* Trans. Miss. Soc. vol. li. fi. 806, 307. + Do. fr. 320. 
+ Report of the Direciors, May, 1806. 
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INDIA. 


aE « 
From the Evangelical Magazine, for October, 1807. 


os EE 


A LETTER has been received from the Rev. 
Mr. Ringeltaube, to the Secretary, dated Palamcot- 
ta, Feb. 7, 1807. He has acquired the language 
so as to write it correctly, and speak it with but lit- 
tle hesitation. 

Mr. Ringeltaube has also sent his jorrnal, from 
Sept. 12, 1806, to Feb. 6, 1807. He mentions 
that Dr. Buchanan had requested the loan of his 
Bible in the Tamul language, as he was about to 
commence the Malayalam translation of the scrip- 
tures immediately, there being 200,000 Christians 
in Malayalam, who are ready to receive it. Even 
the Romish bishop, it is said, signified his consent 
to the circulation of the scriptures among his peo- 
ple. The Doctor observes in his letter to Mr. 
Ringeltaube, that he has-had singular success in 
obtaining ancient manuscripts, in Hebrew, Syriac, 
&c. Mr. R. greatly rejoiced at this good news ; 
and sent him his only copy of that Bible without 
delay. 


Ecclesiastical antiquittes in India. . 


[ We have been favoured by a respectable Cor- 
respondent in India, with a copy of a Report, pre- 
sented by a pious clergyman, at the request of the 
Governor of Madras, concerning the state of the 
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ancient Christians in Cochin and Travancore. This 
Report is so curious and so interesting, that we 
shall give the whole of it to our readers, assured 
that they will esteem it, as we do, a most valuable 
and important document. It 1s followed by an ac- 
count of the Rev. Dr. Buchanan’s Discoveries. ] 


REPORT of the Senior Chaplain of Fort St. George, to 
the Right Honourable Lord William Bentinck, governor 
of Madras, on the state of the Christians inhabiting the 
kingdoms of Cochin and Travancore; with an article of 
interesting literary intelligence, containing an account of 
the discoveries made by the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, in the 
course of his investigations undertaken by order of the 
supreme government in Bengal. 


** Public Department. 
“To the Rev. Dr. Kerr, Senior Chaplain of Fort St. George. 


“ Rev. Sir, 

“The Right Honourable the Governor in Council, 
being desirous of availing himself of your vicinity to the 
Malabar Coast, to obtain every possible information in re- 
gard to the establishment, &c. of the Christian Religion in 
that part of the peninsula, I am directed by his lordship in 
council, to desire that so soon as the state of your health and 
the season will permit, you will proceed to the provinces on 
that coast; and you will forward to me, for the information 
of government, such accounts as you may be able to collect, 
of the first introduction of Christianity into India—of the 
arrival of the different sects who have been, or mav be, in 
existence—of their general history, and of the persecutions 
to which they may have been exposed—of their success in 
making proselytes—of their church establishment, and of 
the source from which they are maintained, and with all 
other circumstances connected with this important subject. 


I have the honour to be, Rev. Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
Fort St. George, (Signed) G. G. Keste, 
Fune 28, 1806.” Sec. to Government. 
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“ To the Right Honourable Lord William C. ‘Bentinck, 


Governor in Council, &c. &c. 
‘© My Lorp, 

‘© When at Mysore, I was honoured by the 
receipt of Mr. secretary Keble’s letter, dated the 
28th June last; and finding my general health 
much improved, I resolved to proceed to the Ma- 
labar coast, in search of the information required 
by your lordship i in council, regarding the Chris- 
tians inhabiting that part of the peninsula :—an In- 
vestigation which I have found as interesting as it 
is important, whether it regards humanity at large, 
or as it is connected, in a political view, with -the 


_ British interests in this country. 


‘« "To view the extensive field pointed out for my 
inquiries minutely, would require much more of 
my time than could be well spared from my other 
public avocations ; and as I learned that the Rev. 
Dr. Buchanan was nominated by the government of 
Bengal, to travel over the same ground, for pur- 
poses somewhat similar, I did not think it incum- 
bent on me to take up more than a general view of 
the subject, and I directed my attention according- 
ly, not so much to details as to matters of compre- 
hensive import. 

‘« The first object to which the orders of govern- 

ment refer, 1s, to an account of the introduction of 
Christianity into this country. 

‘¢ There can be no doubt whatever, that the St. 
Thomé Christians settled on the Malabar coast at a 
very early period of the Christian church ;* from 
whence they, at one time, spread in various direc- 
tions as far even as Mileapoor, and St. ‘Thomas’s 
Mount :—but to derive authentic information as to 
the time of their arrival, is at present no easy task. 

‘¢ From the confusion arising from the imperfec- 
tion of Hindoo chronology, from the desire which 
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these Christians have to derive their origin from 
the earliest possible times, (which may perhaps have 
introduced false traditions amongst them,) and as 
all their authentic records are reported to have been 
destroyed during the persecutions of the church of 
Rome; _ from all these circumstances, whether we 
refer to the Hindoo accounts, to the St. Thomé 
Christians themselves, or to their persecutors, the 
Roman Catholics, we are not likely to arrive at any 
certain conclusion as to the exact time of their es- 
tablishment in Malabar. Some circumstances, 
however, may be collected from undoubted authori- 
ty, by which it may be inferred, that they have been 
for nearly fifteen centuries established in India ; for 


we find, in ecclesiastical history, that at the first 


council at Nice, in the year 325, a bishop from In- 
dia was amongst the number composing that me- 
morable synod; and, in the creeds and doctrines of 
the Christians of Malabar, internal evidence exists 
of their being a primitive church; for the supremacy 
of the pope is denied, and the doctrine of ‘Transub- 
stantiation never has been held by them; and they 
regarded, and still regard the worship of images as 
idolatrous, and the doctrine of purgatory to be fa- 
bulous:—moreover, they never admitted as sacra- 
ments, extreme unction, marriage, or confirmation: 
all which facts may be substantiated on reference 
to the acts of the Synod established by Don Alexis 
de Meneses, archbishop of Goa, at Udiamper, in 
the year 1599. 

‘¢ The history of this council will be found most 
ably detailed in a work printed in French, and en- 
titled, ‘‘ The history of Christianity in India,” pub- 
lished at the Hague, in the year 1724, by La Croze, 
the celebrated librarian to the king of Prussia. 

‘<The object of this work was to deduce, from 
authentic materials, the rise, progress, and establish- 
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ment of Christianity in the East ; and to hold up to 
disgrace, and to merited indignation, the bigotted 
and unworthy conduct of the Roman Catholic 
church, in the persecution set on foot by her emis- 
saries, under her avowed sanction, against the pri- 
mitive Christians, who were found settled on the 
coast of Malabar; and La Croze seems to have dis- 
charged his duty to the public in a most faithful, 
interesting, and able manner. 

‘‘ When the Portugueze first arrived in this 
country, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
they found a Christian church using the Syrio- 
Chaldaic language, established in the neighbour- 
hood of Cranganore ; and, though it was published 
to the world many centuries before that period, that 
such a church existed, yet we find their ignorance 
expressed in the wonder which it excited. 

‘¢ These Christians met the Portugueze as natu- 
ral friends and allies, and rejoiced at their coming ; 
but the Portugueze were much disappointed at find- 
ing the St. Thomé Christians firmly fixed in the 
tenets of a primitive church; and soon adopted 
plans for drawing away from their pure faith this 
innocent, ingenuous, and respectable people : how- 
ever, after using for nearly a century, all the cus- 
tomary arts and abominable persecutions of the — 
church of Rome to no purpose, Don Alexis De 
Meneses, the archbishop of Goa, appeared amongst 
them ; and, by his commanding influence, his zeal, 
and his learning, and on the authority of what he 
called the Council of Udiamper, forced the Strian 
Metropolitan, his priests, and people, into the Ro- 
man pale. ‘The Archbishop, however, had not 
long quitted the scene of this triumph of bigotry, 
ere the people sighed for their old religion, and 
cherished it in private; but on the 22d of May, 
Vor. IL—No. L. 0 
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1653, they held a congress at Alingatte, and great 
numbers, headed by ‘their Metropolitan, revolted 
publicly from the Romish communion ; nor has all 
the influence of the Roman Pontiff, and the kings 
of Portugal, been able to draw them away again 
from their old faith. 

‘* Leaving the history of this interesting people, 
which ts affectingly delineated in La Croze’s book, 
I shall, in this report, confine myself more particu- 
larly to the existing state of Christianity in Mala- 
bar ; and, in order that your Lordship may have the 
subject clearly before you, I shall consider each 
sect of Christians by itself, under the head of, 1st, 
St. Thome, or Jacobite Christians ;—2dly, The 
Syrian Catholics, who have been forced from the 
Jacobite Church into the Romish pale; and, 3dly, 


The Latin Church. 


St. Thomé, or Jacobite Christians. 


‘© These people, who still retain their ancient 
creed and usages, consider themselves as the de- 
scendants of the flock established by St. Thomas, 
who is generally esteemed the Apostle of the East. 
Their ancestors emigrated from Syria, and the Sy- 
rio-Chaldaic is the language in which their church 
service is still performed. ‘They admit no images 
within their churches, but a figure of the Virgin 
Mary with the child Jesus in her arms, which is 
considered merely as an ornament, and not a sub- 
ject for idolatrous worship. ‘They are generally 
denominated by the country people, Nazaranee 
Mapilles. Nazaranee 1s obviously derived from 
Nazareth: but the origin of the word Mapillah is 

variously accounted for ;—by some, it. is ingeni- 
ously supposed to refer to the Virgin and Child, 
the only i image admitted within their churches ; as 
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Ma implies Mother, in various languages, derived 
from the Sungscrit; and Pillah, Child. Others 
again, construe the term to indicate the rank origi- 
nally conferred on these Christians by the sovereign 
of Malabar. Poolah signifies a elass, in a state sy- 
nonimous with our secretaries. Ma or Maha sig’ 
nifies great or superior. ‘Vhe term Mapillah ts in- 
discriminately applied to Jews and Musselmen as 
to these Christians, distinguishing each by the pre- 
fix of the Jew, Syrian, or Nazaranee, or Mussel- 
man. 

‘¢ It is certain that grants of honour and emolu- 
ment were formerly possessed by these Christians, 
given to them by a King of Malabar, named Pere- 
maul, engraven on copper, five of which engrav- 
ings are still in existence ; a fac-simile of which ] 
have seen in the possession of the Resident of 'Tra- 
vancore. : 

‘¢ It has been long believed, that these Christians 
held the tenets of the Nestorian heresy, and that 
they were obliged to leave their own country in 
consequence of persecution: however, it appears 
that the creed which they now follow denies that 
heresy, and seems to coincide in several points with 
the creed of St. Athanasius, but without its dam- 
natory clauses. 

‘¢ Baron Von Wrede has written a memoir on 
the subject of these Christians, which appeared in 
the 7th volume of the Asiatic Researches, and 
which has the merit of calling our attention to 
these people; though it is no better than a lame 
transcript of information, which may be fully and 
satisfactorily obtained in La Croze’s book, from 
whence every material part of that memoir 1s ob- 
viously taken: indeed, wherever the Baron departs 
irom his author, he becomes less interesting, or 
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misleads his reader. ‘That the Christians in Mala. 
bar were carly taught the tenets of Nestorius, is 
proved by La Croze, on the direct authority of 
Cosmas, an Egyptian merchant, (himself a Nesto- 
rian,) who published his voyage to India in the year 
547. It seems, however, not improbable that 
Christians had been planted in these shores long 
before the time of Nestorius; and, I am inclined 
to regard the tradition of its having spread hither 
in the age of the Apostles, as very far from fa- 
bulous *. 

‘« With respect to their religious tenets, writers 
may and will disagree: upon such subjects human 
reason avails nothing. ‘The disputes which on 
these points have agitated the world, are in general 
no better than the perverse offspring of verbal dif- 
ferences. 

‘¢ The following 1s a version of the present creed 
of these people, being a written communication 
from the Metropolitan to the Resident at Tra- 
vancore : 

“In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, W e, 
the Christians, believers in the religion of Jesus Christ, sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of Mar [gna itlus, patriarch of Anti- 


och, being loyal ~ Jacobians, hold the following creed : 
“ We believe in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three 


* Eusebius informs us, that there were Christians in India as 
early as the year 189, who had the Gospel of St. Matthew in 
Hebrew, which they declared was received from Saint Bar- 
tholomew. 


+ Eastern Christians, who renounce the communion of the 
Greek church, who differ from it both in doctrine and worship, 
may be comprehended under two distinct classes. To the for- 
mer belong the Monophysites, or Jacobites, so called from Jacob 
Albardai, who declare it as their opinion that, in the Saviour of the 
world there is only one nature ; while the latter comprehends the 
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Persons in one God, neither confounding the persons, nor 
dividing the substance, one in three, and three in one. 
‘““ The Father generator,—the Son generated,—and_ the 


Holy Ghost proceeding. 


“None is before nor after other in majesty, honour, 
might, and power ; co-equal, unity in trinity, and trinity in 
unity. 

‘“ We do not believe with Arius and Eunomius, that 
there are three different and separate substances. 

“‘ We do not believe, as Sabellius believes, by confusion 


of substance. 

““ We do not believe, as Macedonius said, that the Holy 
Ghost is less than the Father ard Son. 

‘© We do not believe, as Mawney and * Marcianus said, 
that the bedy of Christ was sent down from heaven. 

“ We do not believe as Julianus 7 said, that Christ was 


only man. 


followers of Nestorius, frequently called Chaldeans, from the 
country where they principally reside, and who suppose that 
there are two distinct persons or natures in the Son of God. 

The Monophysites are subdivided into two sects or parties, the 
one African, and the other Asiatic. At the head of the Asiatics 
is the patriarch of Antioch, who resides for the most part in the 
monastery of St. Ananias, which is situated near the city of 
Merdin, and sometimes at Merdin, his episcopal seat ; as also at 
Amida, Aleppo, and other Syrian cities. The government of 
this prelate is too extensive, and the churches over which he 
presides too numerous, to admit of his performing himself all 
the duties of his high office ; and, therefore, a part of the admi- 
nistration of the pontificate is given to a kind of colleague, who 
is called the Maphrian, or Primate of the East, and whose doc- 
trines and discipline are said to be adopted by the eastern church 
beyond the Tigris. ‘This primate used formerly to reside at 
Tauris, a city on the frontiers of Armenia; but his present ha- 

bitation is the monastery of St. Matthew, which is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mousul, a city of Mesopotamia. It is farther ob- 
servable, that all the patriarchs of the Jacobites assume the de- 
nomination of Ignatius.—Josheim, vol. 4, Section xi. page 257 


* These I suppose might be Manes and Marcian 


¢ Perhaps Julian, Bishop of Halicarnassus. 
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“We do not hold, as Nestorius, the doctrine of two na- 
tures, and two substances in the Messiah. 

‘“ We do not believe, as the Chalcedonians said, that 
there are two natures in the Messiah. 

“ But we believe, by the doctrine of the Trinity, that the 
Son is co-equal with the Father, without beginning or end ; 
that, in the appointed time, through the disposition of the 
Father and Holy Ghost, without disjoining from the right 
side of the Father, he appeared on earth for the salvation of 

nankind—that he was born of the Virgin Mary, through 
the means of the Holy Ghost, and was incarnate, God and 
Man. So that in the union of the divine and human nature, 
there was one nature and one substance.—So we believe.” 


‘¢ The service in their church is performed very 
nearly after the manner of the church of England ; 
and when the Metropolitan was told that it was ho- 
ped that one day an union might take place between 
the two churches, he seemed pleased at the sug- 
gestion. : 

«* The present Metropolitan, Mar Dionysius, is 
now old and infirm, but a very respectable charac- 
ter, and of the most venerable and prepossessing ap- 
pearance. A person has been sent from Mousul, a 
city in Mesopotamia, to succeed to his station in 
the event of his decease ;—but this stranger, igno- 
rant of the language of the country, with the cha- 
racter of being violent i in his temper, and not averse, 
as it is supposed, to the views of the Romish 


-church, it is to be hoped, will be prevented from 


ever taking charge of this precious remnant of a 
pure and valuable people. 

‘¢ ‘The Metropolitan has several archdeacons and 
deacons under him, who act as Vicar-Generals. 
They have fifty-five churches; and the number of 
their people, as given in to the Resident, is esti- 
mated at 23,000. | 
‘‘ ‘The residence of their Metropolitan is at Can. 
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denatte, twelve or fourteen miles inland from Co- 
chin. In some of their churches divine service is 
performed in the Syrian and Latin ritual alternately, 
by the priests of the Christians of St. Thome, who 
have adhered to their ancient rites, and those who 
have been united to the church of Rome*.. When 
the latter have celebrated mass, they carry away the 
images from the church before the others enter. 

‘‘ The character of these people is marked by a 
striking superiority over the Heathens in every 
moral excellence ; and they are remarkable for 
their veracity and plain dealing. They are ex- 
tremely attentive to their religious duties; and 
abide by the decision of their Priests and Metropo- 
litan in all cases, whether in spiritual, or, as I heard, 
in temporal affairs. They are respected very high- 
ly by the Nairs, who do not consider themselves 
defiled by associating with them, though it is well 
known that the Nairs are the most particular of all 
the Hindoos in this respect ; and the Rajahs of Tra- 
vancore and Cochin, admit them to rank next to 
Nairs. Their numbers, it is conjectured, are un- 
der-rated in the statement given to the Resident, as 
it is generally supposed that they may be estimat- 
ed at 70 or 80,000. ‘They are not persecuted; but 
they are not permitted to make converts, by the 
governments under which they reside; and it is 
supposed, that many respectable Hindoos would 
be happy to join their sect, were it not for this cir- 
cumstance: but at present they suffer, as far as I 
ean learn, no other hardship. : 

‘¢ If good men from Syria could be obtained, not 
as parish priests, but to superintend and regulate 


* This shows a spirit of toleration and Christian liberality, 
very different from the bigotry of the Romish church. 7 
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their concerns, I conceive it would be a great bless- 
ing to these good people. 

‘The direct protection of the British govern- 
ment has been already extended to them; but as 
they do not reside within the British territories, I 
am somewhat doubtful how far it may be of use to 
them. 

‘¢ To unite them to the church of England, would, 
in my opinion, be a most noble work; and it is 
most devoutly to be wished for, that those who have 
been driven into the Roman pale might be recalled 
to their ancient church ; a measure which it would 
not, I imagine, be difficult to accomplish, as the 
country governments would, it is supposed, second 
any efforts to that purpose. 

‘¢ Their occupations are various as those of other 
Christians; but they are chiefly cultivators and 
artizans; and some of them possess a comfortable, 
if not a splendid independence. ‘Their clergy mar- 
ry in the same manner as Protestants. ‘Their resi- 
dence is entirely inland. 


Syrian Roman Catholics. 


‘‘ THESE people, as stated above, were constrain- 
ed to join the Latin church, after a long struggle for 
the power of maintaining their purity and indepen- 
dence ; and still appear a people perfectly distinct 
from the Latin church, being allowed to chant and 
perform all the services of the church of Rome in 
the Syrio-Chaldaic language by a dispensation from 
the Pope. They live under the authority of the 
Metropolitan of Cranganore and the Bishop of Ve- 
rapoli, and dress differently from other priests. 
They wear a white surplice, while the priests of 
the Latin communion wear black gowns, like the 
Capuchin friars of Madras. The Roman Catholic 
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Syrians, it is thought, are much more numerous 
than the members of the original church. ‘Their 
clergy are spread through the ancient churches 

and, by retaining their language, and acting unde 

the direction of the church of Rome, they leave no 
means unessayed to draw over their primitive 
brethren to the Latin communion. It appears to 
me, that they are allowed to use their original lan- 

guage, and to frequent the original church, entire- 
ly with this view; and, as far as I can learn, their 
numbers are gaining eround. There are said to be 
eighty-six parishes of Roman Catholic Syrians sub- 

ject to the dioceses of Cranganore and Verapoli. 

Their priests, to the number of four hundred, are 
styled Catanars, which is a Syrian appellation ; 

their congregations are reported at 90,000, (old 
and young included,) agreeably to the last return 
transmitted to Rome.—There is an inferior order 
of priests, who are called Chiamas, in number 
about 120. The Hindoos have, as far as I can 
learn, a much greater respect for the Christians of 
the original church, than for the converts of the 
Latin communion; which may be accounted for 
by their not associating with the lower orders of 
people. Attached to each church is a convent, 
where the Catanars reside in community, there be- 
ing three, four, or five to each church. The service 
is performed weekly, in rotation.—There is a se- 
minary at the college of Verapoli for the education 
of the Syrio Roman Catholics, and also one for the 
Latin church. The Syrio Roman Catholics are 
chiefly engaged, as already mentioned, in drawing 
their ancient brethren within the Romish pale ; but 
it appears that some of them have been employed 
formerly in extending the general object of conver- 
sion over the peninsula. 1 saw one ef their church- 
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es, at a village near Pillambaddy, about thirty 
miles on the Madras side of Trichinopoly ; and 1] 
heard of several others. ‘They had at this village 
adopted the use of a sawmy coach, like that of the 
Heathens, with the Crucifix and the Virgin Mary 
in it, instead of the Hindoo sawmy.—Their church 
was much out of repair; and the ignorance of the 
few Christians remaining in charge of it is striking : 
the letters I, N, R, I, over the figure of our Sa- 
viour on the cross, being absolutely inverted; nor 
did the priest who visits them ever notice the cir- 
cumstance. ‘They read prayers in. Malabar, ac- 
cording to the ritual of the church of Rome. Their 
church appears to have been once respectable, but 
is now fallen into decay. 


Latin Roman Catholics. 


‘© Wirutn the provinces of Travancore and Co- 
chin there are one archbishop and two bishops :— 
the archbishop of Cranganore, and the bishops of 
Cochin and Verapoli. 

<< "The two former have sees, the latter is titular. 
The archbishops of Cranganore and the bishop of 
Cochin are nominated by the queen of Portugal, 
after the following manner :—Three names are 
sent, (when either of these sees become vacant,) by 
the sovereign of Portugal to. the Pope; and the 
Roman Pontiff is bound to select the name that 
stands first, and to issue his brevet or patent ac- 
cordingly. 

‘They are subject in all spiritual concerns to 
the primate of Goa; who has power also during a 
vacancy, of sending from Goa a locum tenens, who 
is styled Padre Governador.—Both sees are at this 
moment filled by such. 

‘< "Fhe titular bishop, who resides at the college 
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of Verapoli, is appointed directly by the Pope, and 
is subject to no jurisdiction but that of his holiness, 
or the propaganda at Rome.—This mission being 
more susceptible of control and regulation than the 
others, has been countenanced by the honourable 
company, as the following copy of a Proclamation 
issued by the government of Bombay will show. 


* PROCLAMATION. 


“The honourable the Court of Directors of the honoura- 
ble English East-India company, having been pleased to or- 
der that the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Roman Catho- 
lic churches under this government, shall be withdrawn 
from the Archbishop of Goa, and restored to the Carmelite 
Bishop of the apostolic mission, the President in Council 
has accordingly resolved, that the said restitution shall take 
place on the first of the ensuing month; from which time 
he hereby enjoins all the Catholic inhabitants in Bombay, as 
well as the several factories and settlements subordinate 
thereto, to pay due obedience in spiritual matters to the said 
bishops, on pain of incurring the severe displeasure of go- 
verment. 

** By order of the Honourable the Governor in Council, 
‘* Bombay Castle, (Signed) W ILLIAM PAGE, 
““ 2d Aug. met f Secretary. 


‘« The priests attached to the college of Verapo- 
li are all Carmelites, united to the apostolic mission 
at Bombay, but not subject to it. ‘The py-aesian 
of each is not marked by distinct bounds; the 
parishes and churches being so intermingled, that 
it is dificult to form a right notion of their extent. 
The bishop of Cochin, however, may be said to 
have a control ever all the Romish churches situat- 
ed on the sea coast, immediately, (with few excep- 
tions, ) from Coc a to Ramnad, and thence round 
the whole island of Ceylon: the churches are nu- 
merous; but as they are in general poor, and are 
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obliged to be supplied with priests from Goa, it 
would appear that one vicar holds, upon an average, 
five or six churches. The number of Christians 
composing these churches must be great, as all and 
every of the fishermen are Roman Catholics. —The 
bishop of Cochin usually resides at Quilon. There 
are very few European clergy, (not above seven or 
eight,) under the three jurisdictions, and none of 
them men of education ; and it cannot be expect- 
ed that the native priests, who have been educated 
at Goa, or atthe seminary at Verapoli, should know 
much beyond their missals and rituals.—The Latin 
communicants, in the diocese of Verapoli, are es- 
timated at 35,000.—The catechumen suffers no 
persecution on account of his religion, when once 
converted ; but the country governments are ex- 
cessively jealous upon this point, and do their ut- 
most to discountenance any conversion. 

‘¢ "The converts are from various casts, viz. Che- 
ba gas or ‘Teers,—Muckwas and Pullers; and there 
am i be no doutt but that many of higher casts 
Bie ‘would be baptized, if they did not dread the dis- 
a pleasure of their governments. 

taht ‘¢ Tt is well known that the Roman religion was 

LK introduced by the Portugueze, at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century ; the number convert- 
ed in each year, upon an average, reach to nearly 
300 :—the number, of course, naturally diminishes. 
‘The morality of the converts is very loose; and 
they are generally inferior in this respect to the 
heathens of the country. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

‘«‘ Reflecting on the whole subject, several sug- 
gestions present themselves to my mind; and 1 
shall not be considered as deviating from the. line 
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of my profession, or the intention of your lordship, 
in calling for my Report, by offering some opinions 
to government, which in a moral and political view, 
seem of the highest importance. It appears, from 
the foregoing statement, that pure Christianity is 
far, very far, from being a religion for which the 
highest cast of Hindoos have any disrespect; and 
that it is the abuse of the Christian name, under the 
form of the Romish religion, to which they are 
averse. We have, my Lord, been sadly defective 
in what we owed*to God and man, since we have 
had a footing in this country, as well by departing 
most shamefully from our Christian pr ofession our- 
selves, as in withholding those sources of moral per 
fection from the natives, which true Christianity 
alone can establish ;—and, at the same time, we 
have allowed the Romanists to steal into our terri- 
tories, to occupy the ground we have neglected to 
cultivate, and to bring an odium on our pure and 
honourable name as Christians. ‘The evil would 
be less, were it not well known that many of the 
Romish priests, and their people, who have thus 
been allowed to grow numerous under our authori- 
ty, are supposed to be far from well affected to the 
gsovernment under which they reside: indeed, 

many instances, the Roman clergy are the natural 
subjects of nations at enmity with ourselves, at the 
same time that they are eminently qualified by their 
influence in their profession, to do us the greatest 
mischief, by spreading disaffection throughout eve. 
ry part of the extended country. The Roman Ca 
tholic religion, my ‘Lord, I believe I may say, with- 
out offence to truth or charity , has almost alw ays 
been made a political engine in the hands of its 
governments; and we must be blinded indeed, by 
our own confidence, if we do not calculate on its 
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being so used in this great and rich country, where 
it has established a footing amongst an ignorant 
people: especially when it is so well understood 
that our eastern possessions have been a subject of 
the greatest jealousy to all the rival nations of Eu- 
rope. In my humble opinion, my Lord, the error 
has been in not having long ago established free * 
schools throughout every part of this country, by 
which the children of the natives might have learned 
our language, and got acquainted with our morality. 
Such an establishment would, ere this, have made 
the people at large fully acquainted with the divine 
spring, from whence alone British virtue must be ac- 
knowledged to flow. This would have made them 
better acquainted with the principles by which we 
are governed: they would have learned to respect 
our laws, to honour our feelings, and to follow our 
maxims: whereas they appear to me, generally 
speaking, at this moment, as ignorant of their mas- 
ters as on their first landing on these shores. J 
speak not of interfering with their religious preju- 
dices, or endeavouring to convert the natives by an 


* To give English morals to the natives in their purity, we 
must, I imagine, make them read English books. Translations 
have hitherto been very ‘defective in the different country lan- 
guages’; besides, they must be extremely circumscribed in num- 
ber. Ido not think the natives will come to us freely but to 
learn English. This they consider as the key to fortune ; and, 
on the coast, the most strict of the Bramins will have little hesi- 
tation, as far as I can learn, in permitting their children to at- 
tend a free schooi for the purpose of learning it; for they de- 
spise us too much to suppose there is any danger of overturning 
the principles of Braminism. But their ill-founded, ridiculous 
pr inciples must be shaken tothe very foundation, by the commu- 
nication of such liberal knowledge as a Christian can instil inte 
the minds of youth, and fix there by means of English books ; 
and all this, without making any alarming attack directly on the 
religion of the Hindoos. 
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extraordinary effort on the part of the British go- 
vernment. Conversion, in my opinion, must be 
the consequence which would naturally flow from 


our attention to their moral instruction, and their 
more intimate acquaintance with the English cha- 
racter. 

‘¢ T do not mention this as an experiment, the re- 
sult of which might be considered as problemati- 
cal: the experiment has been already made, and 
the consequences have proved commensurate with 
the highest expectation which reasonable men could 
entertain. ‘The Danish Mission, united with the 
Society for propagating the Gospel, have sent some 
good men into this country, with the laudable view 
of spreading true Christianity throughout our East- 
ern. possessions; and the names of Swartz, Ger- 
rické, and others, will ever be remembered by num- 
bers of our Asiatic subjects, of every cast and de- 
scription, with veneration and affection: and there 
are happily still living some amongst us of the same 
character. 

‘‘ Tt is true, that the object they had more parti- 
cularly in view, has, in some measure, failed: and 
few good converts, it is generally imagined, have 
been made ; but let 1t be remembered also, that they 
have laboured under every possible disadvantage ; 
they have scarcely enjoyed a mere toleration under 
our government, and received no kind of assistance 
whatsoever; that they were few in number, and 
perhaps I may say, without injustice, that they err- 
ed, (as the best might err,) in the means which ‘they 
adopted: but that they have done much good by 
the purity of their lives, and by their zeal in spread- 
ing instruction. ‘This will admit of no denial; and 
I doubt not that I may say, without the danger of 
contradiction, that few and poor as these men have 


wv 
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been, without authority or power to support them, 
a greater and more extended portion of heartfelt 
respect for the European character has been diffused 
by their means throughout this country, than by all 
the other Europeans put together. We have e, in 
my humble opinion, my Lord, kept ourselves too 
far from the natives: we have despised their igno- 
rance, without attempting to remove it,—and we 
have considered their timidity, (the natural result 
of their being trampled upon by one race of con- 
querors after another, ) also as an ‘object for our con- 
tempt; at the same time, that we have viewed the 
cunning of their character, (which is ever the natu- 
ral resource of ignorance and weakness,) as the 
completion of all that is vile and deceitful.—Thus 
have we continued a system of neglect towards the 
interests of our native subjects, in points the most 
essential to their every happiness, throughout the 
whole of our governments in this country. Fain, 
my Lord, would I see a change in this particular ; 
and I seize the opportunity which the present mo- 
ment affords, to press the justice and the policy of 
the measure on the attention of your lordship’s o0- 
vernment. 


Having the honour to remain, 
With the highest respect, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s faithful 
And obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) R. H. KERR, 
| Senior Chaplain of Fort St. George. 
“ Madras, Nov. 3. 1806.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


«The Rev. Dr. Buchanan, who left Bengal 
some months ago, with the view of proceeding to 
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Travancore, to inquire into the state of the Syrian 
Christians, arrived in that country about the be- 
ginning of November last, having travelled from 
Calcutta to Cape Comorin by land. His highness 
the Rajah of Travancore was pleased to afford to 
Dr. Buchanan the most liberal assistance in the 
prosecution of his inquiries. About the middle of 
November, Dr. Buchanan proceeded from the sea- 
coast into the interior of the country, North-east 
from Quilon, to visit the ancient Syrian churches, 
situated amongst the low hills at the bottom of the 
high Ghauts, which divide the Carnatic from Ma- 
layala. ‘The face of the country in general, in the 
vicinity of the mountains, exhibits a varied scene of 
hill and dale, and winding streams. ‘These streams 
fall from the mountains, and preserve the vallies in 
perpetual verdure. The woods produce pepper, — 
cardamoms, and cassia, or wild cinnamon; also 
frankincense and other aromatic gums. What 
adds much to the grandeur of the scenery in this 
country is, that the adjacent mountains of Travan- 
core are not barren, but are covered with teak fo- 
rests, producing the largest timber in the world. 

‘“¢ The first view of the Christian churches, in 
this sequestered region of Hindostan, connected 
with the idea of their tranquil duration for so many 
ages, cannot fail to excite pleasing emotions in the 
mind of the beholder. The form of the oldest build- 
ings is not unlike that of some of the old parish 
churches in England: the style of building in both 
being of Saracenic origin. They have sloping 
roofs, pointed arch windows, and buttresses sup; 
porting the walls. The beams of the roof being ex- 
posed to view, are ornamented ; and the ceiling of 
the choir and altar is circular and fretted. In the 
cathedral churches, the shrines of the deceased’ bi- 
Vor. II.—No. I. Q 
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shops are placed on each side of the altar. Most of 
the churches are built of a reddish stone, squared 
and polished at the quarry ; and are of durable con- 
struction, the front wall of the largest edifices being 
six feet thick. The bells of the churches are cast 
in the founderies of Travancore. Some of them 
are of large dimensions ; and have inscriptions in 
Syriac and Malayalim. In approaching a town in 
the evening, the sound of the bells may be heard at 
a distance ‘amongst the hills: a circumstance which 
causes the British traveller to forget for a moment 
that he is in Hindostan, and reminds him of an- 
other country. When Dr. Buchanan arrived at the 
remote churches, he was informed by the inhabi- 
tants that no European had, to their knowledge, 
visited the place before. The Romish priests do 
not. travel thither, there being no church of their 
communion in that quarter. 

The number of Syrian churches is greater 
than has been supposed. ‘There are at this time, 
fitty five churches in Malayala *, acknowledging 
the Patriarch of Antioch. The church was erected 
by the present bishop, in 1793. 

The Syrian Christians are not Nestorians. 
Formerly, indeed, they had bishops of that com- 
munion; but the liturgy of the present church is 
derived from that of the early church of Antioch, 
called Liturgia Jacobi Apostoli. They are usually 
denominated Jacobite ; but they differ in ceremo- 
nial from the church of that name in Syria, and in- 
deed from any existing church in the wor Id. Their 
proper designation, and that which is sanctioned by 
their own use, is, Syrian Christians, or The Syrian 


church of Malar yala. 


* Malayala comprehends the mountains, and the whole region 
within them, from Cape Comorin to Cape Eli, whereas, the pro- 


‘yince of Malabar commonly so called, contains only the North- 


ern Districts; not including the country of Travancore. 
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‘¢ The doctrines of the Syrian church are con- 
fained in a very few articles; and are not at vari- 
ance, in essentials, with the doctrines of the church 
of England. ‘Their bishops and metropolitan, after 
conferring with his clergy on the subject, delivered 
the following opinion: ** ‘That an union with the 
English church, or at least such a connexion as 
should appear to both churches practicable and ex- 
pedient, would be a happy event, and favourable to 
the advancement of religion.”’ It is in contempla- 
tion to send to England some of the Syrian youth, 
for education and ordination. 

‘« The present bishop, Mar Dionysius, is a na- 
tive of Malayala, but of Syrian extraction. He is 


a man of respectable character in his nation, and 


exercises himself in the pious discharge of the du- 
ties of his high office. He is now 78 years of age, 
and possesses a venerable aspect, his white beard 
descending low to his girdle. On public occasions 
he wears the Episcopal mitre; and is robed in a 
white vestment, which covers long garments of red 
silk ; and in his hand he holds the pastoral staff. 
The first native bishop was ordained by the Ro- 


mish church in 1663: but he was of the Romish 


communion. Since that period, the old Syrians 
have continued, till lately, to receive their bishops 
from Antioch; but that ancient patriarchate being 
now nearly extinct, and incompetent to the appoint- 
ment of learned men, the Christian church in Ma- 
layala looks henceforth to Britam for the continu- 
ance of that light which has shone so long in this 
dark region of the world. 

‘¢ From information given by the Syrian Chris- 
tians, it would appear that the churches of Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria, (215 in number,) with which they 
are connected, are struggling with great difficul. 
ties, and merely owe their existence to some defer 
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ence for their antiquity ; and that they might be 
expected soon to flourish again, if favoured with a 
little support. It would be worthy the church of 
England to aid the church of Antioch in her low 
estate. ‘The church of England zs now what the 
church of Antioch once was. ‘The mode in which 
aid can be best afforded to Christians under a fo- 
reign power in the East, is not chiefly by contribu- 
tions of money, but by representing to those go- 
vernments, with which we may have friendly inter- 
course, that these Christians are of the same reli- 
gion with ourselves ; and that we are desirous that 
they should be respected. ‘The argument, from the 
sameness of religion, is well understood by all Asi- 
atic princes, and can never fail when seriously pro- 
posed ; for they think it both natural and obligato. 
ry that every government should be interested in 
those who are of its own religion. ‘There are two 
circumstances which invite us to turn our eyes to 


the country of ‘ the first generations of men.”’ 


The tolerant spirit of the Wahabian Mahomedans, 
is a fair prognostic ; and promises to aid our en- 
deavours to restore to an ancient community of 
Christians the blessings of knowledge and religious 
liberty. Another favourable circumstance is, that 
some of the churches in Mesopotamia, in one of 
which the Patriarch of Antioch now resides, are: 
said still to remain in their pristine state, and to 
have preserved their archives and ancient manu- 
script librarics. A domestic priest of the Patriarch, 
now in Cochin, vouches for the truth of this fact. 
We know from authentic history, that the churches 


_ between the rivers escaped the general desolation 


of the Mahomedan conquest, in the seventh centu- 
ry, by joing arms with the Mahomedans against 
the Greek (hristians, who had been their op- 
pressors. ‘The revival of religion and letters in 
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that once highly-favoured land, in the heart of the 
ancient world, would be, in the present circumstan- 
ces of mankind, an auspicious event. 

‘¢ The Syrian Christians in Malayala still use the 
Syriac language in their churches ; but the Malay- 
alim, or proper Malabar, (a dialect distinct from the 
Tamul,) is the vernacular tongue. They have 
made some attempts to translate the Syriac scrip- 
tures, into Malayalim ; but have not hitherto had 
the suitable means of effecting it. When a propo- 
sal was made of sending a Malayalim translation to 
each of their 55 churches, as a standard book, on 
condition that they would transcribe it, and circu- 
late the copies among the people,—the elders re- 
plied, That so great was the desire of the people in 
general, to have the Bible in the vulgar tongue, that 
it might be expected that every man who could 
write, would make a copy on ollas, (palm leaves,) 
for his own family. 

‘¢ It ought to be mentioned, to the praise of the 
present bishop of the Romish church on the coast of 
Malabar, that he has consented to the circulation of 
the Scriptures throughout his diocese. The Ma- 
layalim translation acquires from this circumstance, 
an increased importance, since there will be now 
upwards of 200,000 Christians in Malayala who 
are ready to receive it. ‘The translation of the New 
Testament, (which it is proposed to print first,) has 
already commenced, under the superintendence of 
the Syrian bishop. ‘The true cause of the low state 
of religion amongst the Romish churches on the sea- 
coast and in Ceylon, is their want of the Bible. It 
is doubtful whether some of the priests know that 
such a book exists! It is injurious to Christianity 
in India, to call men Christians who know not the 
scriptures of their religion: they might as well be 
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called by any other. name. Oral instruction they 
have none, even from their European priests. ‘he 
best eflects may therefore be expected from the sim- 
ple means of putting the Bible into their hands. * All 
who are well acquainted with the natives, know 
that instruction dy books is best suited to them. 
They are in general a contemplative people, and pa- 
tient in their inquiries; curious also to know what 
it can be that is of importance enough to be writ- 
ten,—at the same time that they regard written pre- 
cept with respect. Ifthey possess a book in a lan- 
guage which they understand, it will not be left 
long unread. In Tanjore, and other places where 
the Bible is freely given, the Protestant religion 
flourishes ; and produces the happiest effects on the 
character of the people. In Tanjore, the Christian 
virtues will be found in exercise by the feeble 
minded Hindoo, in a vigour and purity which will 
surprise those who have never known the native 
character but under the greatest disadvantages. 
On the Sunday, the people, habited in their best 
apparel, repair to the parish church, where the so- 
lemnity of their devotion in accompanying the pub- 
lic prayers, istruly impressive. ‘They sing the old 
Psalm tunes well : and the voice ofthe full congrega- 
tion may be heard at a distance. Prayers being 
ended, they listen to the sermon evidently with deep 
attention ; nor have they any difhculty in under- 
standing it, for they almost all, both men and wo- 
men, can read their Bible. Many of them take 
down the discourse on od/as, that they may read it 
afterwards to their families at home*. As soon as 


* It is well known that natives of Tanjore and Travancore 
can write down what is spoken deliberately, without losing one 
word. They seldom lvok at their ollas while writing, and cam 
write in the dark with fluency. 
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the minister has pronounced the text, the sound of 
the iron style on the palm leaf, is “eat throughout 
the congregation. Even the boys of the schools 
havé their od/as in their hands ; and may be seen 
after divine service reading them to their mothers, 
as they pass over the fields homewards. This apti- 
tude of the people to receive and to record the 
words of the preacher, renders it peeuliarly neces- 
sary that ‘“ the priests lips should keep knowledge.” 
Upon the whole, the moral conduct, upright deal- 
ing, decorous manners, and decent dress of the na- 
tive Protestants of Tanjore, demonstrate the power- 
ful influence and peculiar excellence of the Chris- 
tian religion. It ought, however, to be observed, 
that the Bible, when the reading of it becomes ge- 
neral, has nearly the same effect on the poor of eve- 
ry place. 

‘© When the Syrian Christians understood that 
the proposed Malayalan translation was to accord 
with the English Bible, they desired to know on 
what authorities our translation had been made ; al- 
leging, that thev themselves possessed a version of 
undoubted antiquity, namely, that used by the first. 
Christians at Antioch; and that they could not de- 
part from the reading of that version. This obser- 
vation led to the investigation of the ancient Syrio- 
Chaldaic manuscripts in "Malay ala; and the inquiry 
has been successful beyond any expectation that 
could have been formed. 

‘¢ It had been commonly supposed, that all the 
Syriac manuscripts had been burned by the Romish 
church, at the Synod of Udiamper, near Cochin, 
in 1599; but it now appears that the most valuable 
manuscripts were not. destroyed: the inquisitors 
condemned many books to the flames; but they 
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saved the Bible. ‘They were content with order- 
ing that the Syriac Scriptures should be amended 
agreeably to the reading of the Vulgate of Rome ; 
and these emendations now appear in black ink, 
and of modern appearance, though made in 1599: 
but many Bibles, and many other books, were not 
produced at all ; and the churches in the mountains 
remained but a short time subject to Romish do- 
minion, (if indeed they can be said to have been at 
any time subject to it;) for the native Govern- 
ments have ever formed a barrier between the In. 
quisition at Goa and the Christians in the moun- 
tains. 

‘¢ In the acts of the Council of Nice, it is re- 
corded that Joannes, Bishop of India, signed his 
name at that Council, A. D. 325. This date cor- 
responds with the Syrian year 636; for the primi- 
tive Syrian church does not compute time from the 
Christian zra, but from Alexander the Great. 
The Syriac version of the Scriptures was brought 
to India, according to the belief of the Syrians, be- 
fore the year 636; and they allege that their copies 
have ever been exact transcripts of that version 
without known error, through every age, down to 
this day. There is no tradition among them of the 
churches in the southern mountains having ever 
been destroyed, or even molested. Some of their 
present copies are certainly of ancient date. 
Though written on a strong thick paper, (like that 
of some MSS. in the British Museum, commonly 
called Eastern Paper,) the ink has, in several pla- 
ces, eat through the material in the exact form of 
the letter. In other copies, where the ink had less 
of a corroding quality, it has. fallen off, and left a 
dark vestige of the letter, faint indeed, but not, in 
general, illegible. There is one volume found in 





















a remote church of the mountains, which merits 
particular description :—it contains the Old and 
New Testaments, engrossed on strong vellum, in 
large folio, having three columns in the page ; and 
is written with beautiful accuracy. ‘The character 
is Estrangelo Syriac ; and the words of every book 
are numbered. This volume is illuminated ; but 
not after the European manner, the initial letters 
having no ornament. Prefixed to each book there 
are figures of principal Scripture characters, (not 
rudely drawn,) the colours of which are distinguish- 
able’; and, in some places, the enamel of the gild- 
ing is preserved; but the volume has suffered in- 
jury from time or neglect, some of the leaves being 
almost entirely decay ved. In certain places the ink 
has been totally obliterated from the page, and has 
left the parchment in its natural whiteness ; but the 
letters can, In general, be distinctly traced from 
the impress of the pen, or from the partial corro- 
sion of the ink. The Syrian church assigns to 
this manuscript a high antiquity; and alleges that 
it has been for some centuries in the possession of 
their Bishops; and that it was industriously con- 
cealed from the Romish inquisition in 1599: but 
its true age can only be ascertained by a compari. 
son with old manuscripts in Europe of a similar 
kind. On the margin of the drawings are some 
old Roman and Greek letters, the form of which 
may lead to a conjecture respecting the age in 
which they were written. This copy of the Scrip. 
tures has admitted as canonical the Epistle of Cle. 
ment, in which respect it resembles the Alexan. 
drine manuscript; but it has omitted the Revela- 
tions,—that book having been accounted apocry- 
phal by some churches “during a certain period in 
the early ages. ‘The order of the books of the 
Vou. IL—No, I. R 
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Old and New Testament differs from that of the 
European copies,—this copy adhering less to unity 
of subject in the arrangement than to chronoligi- 
calorder. ‘The very first emendation of the He- 
brew text proposed by Dr. Kennicott, (Gen. iv. 8,) 
is to be found in this manuscript. The disputed 
passage in 1 John vy. 7, is not to be found in it: 

that: verse is interpolated in some other copies in 
black ink, by the Romish church, in 1599. 


ee Thus it appears that during ‘the dark ages of 


K.urope, while ignorance and superstition in a man- 
ner denied the Scriptures to the rest of the world, 
the Bible found an asylum in the mountains of Ma- 
layala ; where it was revered and freely read by up- 
wards of 100 churches; and that it has been handed 
down to the present time under circumstances so 
highly favourable to accurate preservation, as may 
justly entitle it to respect, in the collation of doubt- 
ful readings of the sacred text. 

-« There are many old Syriac manuscripts besides 
the Bible, which have been well preserved: for the 
Synod of Udiamper destroyed no volumes but those 
which treated of religious doctrine or church su- 
premacy. ‘Two different characters of writing ap- 
pear ever to have been in use among the Syrian 
Christians,—the common Syriac and the Estran- 
gelo. ‘The oldest manuscripts are in the Estran- 
gelo. 

‘¢ But there are other ancient documents in Ma- 
layala, not less interesting than the Syrian manu- 
scripts. The old Portugueze historians relate, that 
soon after the arrival of their countrymen in India, 
_ about 300 years ago, the Syrian Archbishop of 
Angamalee, by name Mar Jacob, deposited in the 


fort of Cochin, for safe custody, certain tablets of 


brass ; on which were engraved Rights of Nobility 
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and other privileges, granted to the Christians by a 


Prince of a former age ; and that while these tablets 
were under the charge of the Portugueze, they had 
been unaccountably lost, and had never after been 
heard of. The loss of the tablets was deeply re- 
sretted by the Christians; and the Portugueze 
writer, Gouvea, ascribes their subsequent oppres- 
sions by the native powers, to the circumstance of 
their being no longer able to produce their charter. 
It is not generally known that, at a former period, 
the Christians possessed regal power in Malayala. 
The name of their last king was Beliarte. He died 
without issue ; and his kingdom deseended, by the 


custom of the country, to the king of Cochin. 


When Vasco de Gama was at Cochin, in 1503, he 
saw the sceptre of the Christian king. 

‘¢ It is further recorded by the same historians, 
that besides the documents deposited with the Por- 
tugueze, the Christians possessed three other ta- 
blets, containing ancient grants, which they kept in 
their own custody: and that these were exhibited 
to the Romish Archbishop Menezes, at the church 
of Tevelecar, near the mountains, in 1599, -—the m- 
habitants having first exacted an oath from the 
Archbishop, that he would not remove them. 
Since that period, little has been heard of the ta- 
blets. ‘Though they are often referred to in the 
Syrian writings, the translation itself has been lost. 
It has been said, that they were seen about 40 
years ago; but Adrian Moens, a Governour of 
Cochin, in 1770, who published some account of 
the Jews of Malabar, informs us, that he used every 
means in his power, for many years, to obtain a 
sight of the Christian Plates; and was at length 
satisfied they were irrecoverably lost; er rather, he 
adds, that they never existed. 







































































_ third plate, which now appears to be the property of 
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‘¢ The learned world will be gratified, to know 
that all these ancient tablets, not only the three last 
mentioned exhibited in 1599, but those also, (as is 
supposed,) delivered by the Syrian Archbishop to 
the Portugueze, on their arrival in India, which are 
the most ancient, have been recently recovered by 
the exertions of Lieut. Col. Macaulay, the British 
Resident in Travancore ; and are now oflicially de- 
posited with that officer. 

‘¢ The plates are six innumber. They are com- 
posed of a mixed metal. The engraved page on 
the largest plate is 13 inches long, by about 4 broad. 
They are closely written ; four of them on both sides 
of the plate, making in all 11 pages. On the plate 
reputed to be the oldest, there is writing perspicu- 
ously engraved in nail-headed or triangular-headed 
letters, resembling the Persepolitan or Babylonish. 
On the same plate there is writing in another cha- 
racter, which has no affinity with any existing cha- 
racter in Hindostan. he grant on this plate ap- 
pears to be witnessed by four Jews of rank, whose 
names are distinctly written in an old Hebrew cha- 
racter, resembling the alphabet called The Pal- 
myrene; and to each name is prefixed the title of 
Magen; that isy Chief. 

‘¢ It may be doubted whether there exists in the 
world another document of equal antiquity, which 
is, at the same time, of so great a length, and in 
such faultless preservation as the Christian Tablets 
in Malayala. The Jews of Cochin, indeed, contest 
the palm of antiquity and of preservation ; for they 
also produce tablets, contaiming privileges granted 
ata remote period. The Jewish tablets are two in 
number. The Jews were long in possession of a 
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the Christians. ‘The Jews commonly show an an- 
cient Hebrew translation of their plates. Dr. Ley- 
den made another translation; which differs from 
the Hebrew: and there has lately been found 
among the old Dutch records at Cochin, a third 
translation, which approaches nearer to Dr. Ley- 
den’s than to the Hebrew. In a Hebrew manu 
script, which will shortly be published, it is record- 
ed that a grant on brass tablets was given to the 
Jews, in A. D. 379. 

‘¢ As it is apprehended that there may be some 
difficulty in obtaining an accurate translation of all 
these tablets, it is proposed to print a copper-plate 


fac simile of the whole, and to transmit copies to the 


learned societies in Hindostan and in Europe; for 
this purpose an engraver is‘now employed on the 
plates, at Cochin. ‘The Christian and Jewish plates 


together, will make 14 pages. A copy has been 


sent, in the first instance, to the Pundits of the 
Shanscrit College, at Trichiur, by direction of the 
Rajah of Cochin. 

‘© When the White Jews at Cochin were ques- 
tioned respecting the ancient copies of their Scrip- 
tures, they answered, That it had been usual to 
bury the old copy read in the synagogue, when de- 

cayed by time and use. ‘This, however, does not 
appear to have been the practice of the Black Jews, 
who were the first settlers ; for in the record-chests 
of their synagogues, old copies of the law have been 
discovered ; some of which are complete, and, for 
the most part, legible. Neither could the Jews of » 
Cochin produce any historical manuscripts of conse- 
quence, their vicinity to the sea-coast having ex- 
posed their community to frequent revolution; but 
many old writings have been found at the remote 
synagogues of their ancient enemies, the black 
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Jews, situated at Tritooa, Paroor, Chenotta, and 
Maleh ; the last of which places is near the moun- 
tains. Amongst these writings are some of great 
length, in Rabbinical Hebrew; but in so ancient 
and uncommon a character, that it will require 
much time and labour to ascertain their contents. 
There is one manuscript written in a character re- 
sembling the Palmyrene Hebrew, on the brass 
plates: but it is in a decayed state ; and the leaves 
adhere so closely to each other, that it is doubtful 
whether it will be possible to unfold them, and pre- 
serve the reading.—It is sufficiently established by 
the concurring evidence of written record and Jew- 
ish tradition, that the Black Jews had colonized on 
the coasts of India, long before the Christian era. 
There was another cofony at Rajapoor, in the Mah- 
ratta territory, which is not yet extinct; and there 
are at this time, Jewish soldiers and Jewish native 
officers in the British service. That these are a 
remnant of the Jews of the first dispersion at the 
Babylonish captivity, seems highly probable. There 
are many other tribes settled in Persia, Arabia, 
Northern India, Tartary, and China, whose re- 
spective places of residence may be easily discover- 
ed. The places which have been already ascer- 
tained, are 65 1m number. ‘These tribes have in 
gerieral, (particularly those who have passed the 
Indus,) assimilated much to the customs of the 
countries in which they live ; and may sometimes 
be seen by a traveller, without being recognized as 
Jews. The very imperfect resemblance of their 
countenance to the Jews of Europe, indicates that 
they have been detached from the parent stock in 
Judea, many ages before the race of Jews in the 
West. A fact corroborative of this is,.that cer- 
tain of these tribes do not call themselves Jews, but 
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Beni-Israel, or Israelites ; for the name Jew 1s de- 
rived from Judah; whereas the ancestors of these 
tribes were not subject to the kings of Judah, but 
to the kings of Israel. They have, in most places, 
the book of the Law, the book of Job, and the 
Psalms; but know little of the prophets. Some of 
them have even lost the book of the Law ; and only 
know that they are Israelites from tradition, and 
from their observance of peculiar rites. 

‘«¢ A copy of the scriptures, belonging to the Jews 
of the East, who might be supposed to have no com- 
munication with the Jews in the West, has been 
long a desideratum with Hebrew scholars. In the 
coffer of a synagogue of the black Jews, in the in- 
terior of Malayala, there has been found an old copy 
of the law, written on a roll of leather. The skins 
are sewed together, and the roll is about fifty feet 
in length. It is in some places worn out, and the 
holes have been patched with pieces of parchment. 

‘¢ Some of the Jews suppose that this roll came 
originally from Senna, in Arabia; others have heard 
that it was brought from Cashmir. The Cabul 
Jews, who travel annually into the interior of China, 
say, that in some synagogues, the law is still found 
written on a roll of leather ; not on vellum, but on 
a soft flexible leather, made of goat skins, and dyed 
red; which agrees with the description of the roll 
abovementioned. 


‘¢ Such of the Syriac and Jewish manuscripts as 


may, on examination, be found to be valuable, 
will be deposited in the public hbraries of the Bri- 
tish Universities. 

‘‘ The princes of the Deccan have manifested a 
liberal regard for the extension of Shanscrit learn- 
ing, by furnishing lists of the books in their temples 
for the college of Fort William, in Bengal, His 
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excellency, the Rajah of ‘Tanjore, was pleased to set 
the example, by giving the voluminous catalogue 
of the ancient library of the kings of Tanjore; and 
his example has been followed by the Ranny of 
Ramnad, patroness of the celebrated temple of Ra- 
misseram, near Adam’s Bridge; by his Highness 
the Rajah of ‘Travancore, who has given lists of all 
the books in the Travancore country ; and by the 
Rajah of Cochin, patron of the ancient Shanscrit 
college, at the temple of Trichiur. It is understood 
that a copy of any book in these catalogues will be 
given when required. The Brahmins of Travan- 
core consider that their manuscripts are likely to 
have as just a claim to high antiquity, or at least to 
accurate preservation, as those in the temples in 
the north: and for the same reason that the Chris- 
tian and Jewish records have been so well preserv- 
ed; which is, that the country of Travancore, de- 
fended by mountains, has never, according to tradi- 
tion, been subjugated by invaders from the north of 
Hindostan. 

“ The design of investigating the history and li- 
terature of the Christians and Jews inthe East, was 
submitted to the Marquis Wellesley, before he left 
India. His Lordship, judging it to be of importance 
that the actual relation of the Syrian Christians to 
our own church should be ascertained, and auguring 
something interesting to the republic of letters, from. 
the investigation of the Syriac and Jewish antiquities, 
was pleased to give orders that public aid should be 
afforded to Dr. Buchanan, in the prosecution of his 
inquiries wherever it might be practicable. To 
the operation of these orders it is owing that the 
proposed researches, of which some slight notices 
are given above, have not been made in yain. 

** Cochin, Fanuary, 1807.” 
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<¢ AS in water face answereth to face, so the heart 
of manto man.” It is this principle which gives 
value and importance to correct histories of human 
conduct. Were names, characters, and facts, of 
no other use than to fill up a chronological table ; 
did they ascertain no great analogies of action; did 
they establish no ruies of judgment ; did they teach 
no lessons of wisdom; did they not aid the spirit of 
piety, by verifying the word of God, and pouring 
light over his providence; a knowledge of them 
could, at best, only gratify an idle curiosity ; and 
the time spent in acquiring it would be a mere 
waste of life. But the thing that hath been, it is 
that which shall be, and that which is done, is that 
which shall be done. Place any considerable num- 
ber of men at different times, under similar circum- 
stances, and their conduct will be similar. In ex- 
act proportion as their circumstances correspond, 
you may predict the future from the past ; and you 
shall find the experience of the human family to be an 
uninterrupted certification of the preacher’s max- 
im, that there is no new thing under the sun. Here 
is the source of that ardent and unextinguishable 
Von. IL.—No?. II. S : 
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thirst for historical information which ever has 
prevailed, and ever will prevail in the noble and 
vigorous mind. Such a mind will feel all the force 
of a sentiment uttered many centuries ago, ‘“ Nof 
to know what happened before you were born, is 
to be always a child*.” 

it is, however, not incurious to observe, that the 
same principle which furnishes a historian for 
events, and readers for the historian, explains the 
reason why so few histories are good, and why 
their beneficial effects are so rare and so limited. 
Want of materials to put the historian in complete 
possession of the facts; or want of talent, of dili- 
gence, or of fidelity, to discriminate with truth 
where the materials are ample, often presents to the 
reader a group of fictitious circumstances, and con- 
sequently a false ground of reasoning as to the mea. 
sures connected with them. From the influence of 
such a deception there is nothmg which can, at all 
times, render him perfectly safe. And, on the 
other hand, when the historian is exact, indiffer- 
ence, prepossession, haste, incapacity, throw the 
ereater part of readers into erroneous applications 
and deductions. Yet, with all these disadvantages, 
the benefit arising from the record of preceding 
days, is not easily calculated. Memory is the ba- 
sis of knowledge; knowledge of experience; and 
experience of improvement. History is the memo- 
ry of the human race. Like the memory of an in- 
dividual, it loses a thousand things where it retains 
one: and, in both cases, the world, upon the whole, 
is probably a gainer by the loss. Could Oblivion 
bring to light the deeds which overruling provi- 
dence has consigned to her custody, there is, per- 


* Nescire autem quid antequam natus sis acciderit, est sem- 
per esse puerum. Ciuc. 
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haps, not a man upon earth who would be gratified 
by the disclosure. Putting all that we wish to re- 
cover, in the balance with all we would wish to 
hide, we shall possibly be led to think, that the 
comfort of our knowledge is owing, in some mea- 
sure, to its imperfection. But, as in our desire for 
what we have not, we are apt to undervalue what 
we have, let every man reflect for himself, what 
would be his situation if he remembered nothing. 
Let him extend this reflection to his family, to 
his neighbours, to his particular society, to his na- 
tion, to his species. The result 1s frightful be- 
yond the powers of imagination to paint. Let him 
then consider that as there are, in his own life, oc- 
currences which can neither be forgotten nor mis- 
taken, so there are in the lives of all others; and 
that history 1s but the combined and transmitted 
memory of innumerable individuals ; a memory de- 
fective indeed, and often unfair: but still the re- 
pository of information without which the world 
would be a desert, and existence a curse. 

The general spirit of these remarks affects the 
church of God as strongly as any other association 
of men; for this evident reason, that they are men 
who compose it. But there is an interest which 
Christians have in the histery of the church and of 
each other, distinct from, and superiour to, the inte- 
rest which the members of any other community 
can have in its history, or in that of each other. It 
is this. His church is the scene in which the living 
God has appropriated the display of his glory in the 
salvation of sinners ; those members of his church, 
who are heirs of that salvation, are to dwell together 
in immortal felicity ; his word reveals the plan by 
which he prepares them for it; and his providence 
is the gradual execution of his plan. It is to be la 
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mented that these great and sublime objects make 
so small a figure in the volumes which have been 
devoted to the annals of the church: and that ¢éc- 
clesiastical history, which ought to be a history of 
redemption, is, forthe most part, a sort of politico- 
moral map, which may amuse the philosopher and 
guide the statesman, but in which the kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is hardly visible. Not such 
is the pattern laid down in the holy scripture. There 
his kingdom is particularly delineated; the march 
of his victories traced; his conquests defined ; his 
trophies noted. The history of other kingdoms 1s 
incidental, and pursued no further than it serves to 
illustrate the progress of the ‘* Mighty One,”’ who 
‘¢ oirds his sword on his thigh,”’ and, at the head of 
the ‘‘ armies in heaven,” goes forth ‘* with his glo- 
ry and majesty, riding prosperously because of 
truth, and meckness, and righteousness ; his right 
hand. teaching him terrible things; and his arrows 
sharp in the hearts of his enemies*.” 

History, which keeps this end in view, will al- 
ways be grateful, instructive, and consolatory, to 
them who live by faith, and who, according to their 
master’s promise, look for the ‘* new heavens and 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” On 
this account those: great zras in the Christian 
church which are celebrated for her recovery from 
languor and errour, lay the firmest hold of a religious 
mind. To see her emerge from long depression ; 
break: off the yoke of superstition ; dispel the thick 
cloud which enveloped her; and wash away the 
pollution of ages, gladdens the heart of every friend 
to truth and happiness. ‘The reformation from 
Popery, when the voice from heaven cried to the 


* Ps. xiv. 5, 4. 
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church, Arise! shine! for thy light ts come, and 
the glory of the Lord ts risen upon thee! is an event 
which can never grow old. ‘That impulse which 
electrified Europe ; and shook, at a single vibration, 
the throne of darkness and despotism—that force 
of truth which, swift as light and resistless as the 
thunderbolt, made armies of apostles, evangelists, 
and martyrs spring up, as by enchantment from the 
earth—that sober heroism which, inspired from 
above, taught them to esteem their blood cheaper 
than water, when it was demanded asa seal to “‘ the 
gospel of the grace of God ”’—will ever consecrate 
the Reformation in the affections of all who love 
the “‘ liberty wherewith Christ hath made them 
free.’’ Itis foolish and ungrateful not to bear in 
mind the price at which our fathers have handed 
down to us our religious privileges. The lines have 
fallen unto us in pleasant places; yea, we have a 
goodly heritage. But we are formal; we are su- 
pine ; we are cold. We forget that every clause 
of our spiritual charter was wr ritten first in the blood 
of the Son of God; and has since been written and 
re-written in the best blood that has been shed up- 
onthe earth. It is useful and necessary to consider 
not merely in general, but in detail, what sacrifices 
were offered for our benefit by men who are now 
with God, resting from their labours. If there is 
any thing which can bring a pang into the con- 
science, or a blush into the cheek, of a professed 
Christian who folds his arms in lukewarmness; who 
cannot bear to be put out of his way; who will sub- 
mit to no inconvenience in the cause of his Redeem- 
er; who accredits himself as having done a mighty 


deed when he contributes to the promotion of the 
gospel of salvation, a tithe, or the tithed tithe, of 


what he lavishes upon his temporal gratifications, 
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or plans, it is perhaps the example of them who 
have ‘ taken joyfully the spoiling of their goods ;”’ 
“¢ rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame for the name of Jesus: and “not loving 
their lives unto the death, overcame by the blood 
of the Lamb, and by the word of their testimony.”’ 

These same examples will aid the faith and pa- 
tience of those who, though in tribulation, study to 
keep a “ conscience void of offence toward God 
and toward man.’ ‘The noblest vindicators of the 
truth ; the most victorious sufferers in her cause, 
were men “ of like passions”? with ourselves. That 
same support which strengthened them before the 
sons of cruelty, and ** gave them a mouth and wis- 
dom which all their adversaries were unable to 
gainsay or resist,’’ 1s also our own, and shall be 
ministered according to our wants. We, like 
them, have access, with boldness, to the throne of 
grace, through the faith of Jesus; and, like them, 
we may be ‘“ more than conquerors through him 
that loved us.”’ 

Under such impressions we shall insert, from 
time to time, memoirs of those illustrious believers 
who lived at a period when the profession of the 
gospel led the way to martyrdom. We shall se- 
lect them chiefly from Mippieton’s Bigraphia 
Evangelica, a work composed with fidelity ; ani- 
mated with an evangelical spirit; and very little 
known, as we presume, to most of our readers. 

We ask particular attention to those principles 
which these witnesses for God embraced; from 
which they drew their consolation, and which they 
died to maintain. Wasit the doctrines of grace, as 
that phrase is commonly understood; or the doc- 
trines taught by those who can find no term too op- 
probrious for every thing bordering on Calvinism, 
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which carried them steadily and exultingly through 
their ‘* fiery trial??? Did they talk before their 
persecutors, or amid the horrours of the stake, of 
possessing God’s covenanted mercy because they 
preferred one form of church-goverment; or of 
wanting it, for having chosen another? Did they 
allege or dream of any ground of hope but that 
which is common to all believers all the world 
over,—Justification by faith through the sole merits 
of our Lord Jesus Christ? Did they or did they 
not, place the essence of religion and the evidence 
of being within the bond of God’s covenant, in 
union with him by faith which worketh by love, 
whatever might be the opinion on the subject of 
external order? Let the reader ask himself such 
questions. And let him ask whether he would be 
gathered with them whose spirits ascended to their 
God and Saviour in the flame which consumed 
their bodies for his sake ; or with them who urge 
a baptism into thezr church with much more anxi- 
ety and vehemence, than they urge baptism into 
the Redeemer’s death ? 
We begin with 


JOHN ROGERS, 
THE PROTO-MARTYR UNDER QUEEN MARY. 
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‘THis brave champion for the truth, who had the 
honour of being Proro-Marryr, or the first that 
was burned for the gospel, in the reign of Queen 
Mary, was educated at the university of Cam- 
bridge, where he attained to a great proficiency in 
learning. From thence he was chosen by a com- 
pany of merchants, to be their chaplain at Antwerp; 
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to whom he preached many years. He there hap- 

ily became acquainted with William Tindale and 
Miles Coverdaic, who fled thither from the perse- 
cution of the Papists under king Henry VIII. in 
Kngland; and, by their means, coming to the truc 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, he joined heartily with 


them in the laborious and commendable work of 


translating the bible into English, and was thereby 
so much enlightened 1 in the doctrines of the gospel, 


that he cast of the futile and idolatrous w orship of 


the church of Rome. At Antwerp he married his 
wife, and from thence went to Wittenberg, daily 
increasing in knowledge, and became such a profi. 
cient in the Dutch language, that he was chosen 
pastor of a congregation there; which office he 
discharged with great diligence and faithfulness for 
some years. In king Edward’s time he was sent 
for home by bishop Ridley, and made prebendary 
and divinity-lecturer of St. Paul’s, where he 
preached faithfully and zealously till the coming in 
of queen Mary. In the beginning of her reign, in 
a sermon at Paul’s cross, he exhorted the people 
steadfastly and perseveringly to adhere to that doc- 
trine, which they had been taught, and to beware 
of pestilent popery, idolatry, and superstition. His 
zeal could not long be unnoticed ; and accordingly 
he was soon called before the privy council, where 
he answered so scr ipturally, sensibly, and boldly, 
and at the same time in so becoming a manner, 

that, for that time, he was dismissed. But, after 


the queen’s pr oclamation against the preaching of 


the truth came forth, he was again called before 
the Popish bishops, ‘(who thirsted for his blood,) 
and committed prisoner to his own house; from 
-whence he might easily have escaped, and to which 
indeed he had many inducements; viz. his wife 
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and ten children, his many friends in Germany. and 
the undoubted preferment he would there have met 
with ; but being once called to answer in Christ’s 
cause, he would not depart, though he stayed at 
the hazard, and, (as will be seen,) to the loss of his 
life. 

After being confined a prisoner in his own house 
about six months, he was removed to Newgate, and 
there kept for a long time among thieves and mur- 
derers. At length, on the twenty-second, and se- 
veral other days of January, in 1555, he was exa- 
mined before Dr. Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, 
and others, in a very illiberal and cruel manner ; 
they not permitting him to speak or answer for 
himself, nor yet to defend his doctrines in writing: 
and on the twenty-ninth of the same month, Gardi- 
ner and others pronounced sentence against him in 
the following manner: ‘ Inthe name of God, Amen. 
‘We Stephen, by the permission of God, bishop of 
‘ Winchester, &c. do find that thou hast taught, 
‘ holden, and afiirmed, and obstinately defended di- 
‘ vers errors, heresies, and damnable opinions, con- 
‘ trary to the doctrine and determination of the holy 
‘church; as namely these; ‘* That the Catholic 
‘‘ church of Rome is the church of Antichrist : 
‘¢ Item, that in the sacrament of the altar there is 
‘¢ not, substantially nor really, the natural body and 
‘‘ blood of Christ.”” We do therefore judge thee 
and condemn thee, John Rogers, otherwise called 
Matthews, (thy demerits ard faults being agegra- 
vated through thy damnable obstinacy,) as guilty 
of most detestable heresies, and as an obstinate 
impenitent sinner, refusing to return to the lap 
and unity of the HoLY MOTHER CHURCH, and 
that thou hast been and art by law excommuni- 
cate ; and do pronounce and declare thee to be an 
Vout. IL.—No. IL. T 
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‘ excommunicated person. Also we pronounce and 
‘ declare thee, being an heretic, to be cast out from 
‘ the church, and left unto the judgment of the se- 
‘cular power, by this our sentence definitive, 
which we here lay upon and against thee, with 
sorrow of heart.’ 


rr 


wr 


When this sentence was read, Mr. Rogers again 


attempted to speak; but was not suffered. He 
then asked of them to. permit his wife, a poor stran- 
ger, to see him before he suffered; but this also 
was denied, and she was absolutely forbidden. 
When he was taken back to prison, after this and 
every preceding day’s examination, he wrote down 
the questions put to him, and his answers, as far as 
they would allow him to speak, and also what he 
would have said, had he been permitted; which, 
because of their length, we cannot, consistent with 
our plan, insert; but must refer those who wish to 
see them at large, to Fox’s martyrology. Yet, on 
account of\their excellency, we presume it will be 
acceptable to our readers in general to see so much 
of them as may serve for a specimen of the true 
wisdom, piety, and zeal of this great and good man. 

‘* But here, (says he,) they will cry out; Lo, 
‘‘ these men will be still a John Baptist, an apostle, 
‘‘a prophet, &c.—I answer, We make not our- 
‘« selves like unto them, in the gifts and power of 
‘¢ God bestowed on them to the working of mira- 
‘¢ cles, and the like; but that we are like them in 
“‘ believing the same doctrine, and in suffering per- 
“ secution and shame for the same. We preach 
‘‘ their very doctrine, and none other. This we 
“are able to prove from their writings, which | 
‘‘ have proffered to do again and again by writing. 
‘¢ And, for this cause, we suffer the like reproach, 
wt shame, and rebuke of the world; suffering the 
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*¢ same persecution, to the loss of our goods, and 
‘¢ even of our lives; and to the forsaking, (as our 
«¢ master Christ commandeth,) father, mother, sis- 
‘¢ ter, brethren, wives, children, &c. being assured 
‘¢ of a joyful resurrection, and to be crowned in 
‘‘ glory with them, according to the infallible pro- 
‘¢ mises made unto us in Christ, our only and all- 
‘¢ sufficient Mediator, Reconciler, Priest, and Sa- 
‘¢ crifice : Who, for us as well as them, hath pleas- 
‘¢ed the Father, quieted and pacified his wrath 
‘¢ against our sins; and, by imputation, hath made 
‘¢us without spot or wrinkle in his sight; al- 
‘¢ though we, of and in ourselves, are polluted with 
‘¢ many filthy sins, which, if the measureless, un- 
‘¢ speakable mercy and love of God in Christ did 
‘¢ not put away, by not imputing them to us, would 
« have brought us to everlasting damnation, and 
‘¢ death perpetual.—lIn this, and in no other sense, 


<< do we affirm ourselves to be lke Christ our 


‘¢ head, his apostles, prophets, martyrs, and saints. 
«¢ And so far ought a// Christians to be like them, 
‘¢ according to the measure of faith, and the diver- 
‘¢ sity of the gifts of the Spirit, that God hath given 
‘¢ unto them. 

‘¢ But let us now consider, that, if it be God’s 
‘¢ wood will and pleasure to give the members of 
‘his beloved church into the hands of their ene- 
‘¢ mies, it is to chasten, try, and prove them, to bring 
‘‘them to an unfeigned acknowledgment of their 
‘‘ natural perverseness and disobedience towards 
‘¢ God and his commandments, as touching their 
‘¢ love of God, their brethren, and neighbours ; and 
‘¢ to show them their natural inclination and readi- 
‘¢ ness to seek their own ease and pleasure ; and to 
‘* desire that good from the creature which God has 
‘* forbid, as only to be found in himself. And in 
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* Alluding to their frequent expressions of great sorrow and 
concern for him in the course of his examination, and in the sen- 
tence pronounced against him. 
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order that, having fallen into gross outward sins, 
like David, Peter, and others, they may be 
brought to a true and earnest repentance, and 
to sigh and cry for the for giveness of the same, 
and for the aid of the spirit daily to mortify 
and subdue all evil desires and affcctions, in fu- 
ture. And many other wise and gracious purpo- 
ses of the Lord concerning his people are an- 
swered by their being often put into the furnace 
of affliction. But let us also consider what he 
doth with those enemies into whose hands he giv- 
eth his tender darlings to be chastened and tried. 
In truth, he does but chasten and cross them for 
a little while, according to his fatherly love and 
good pleasure, as all fathers do their children, 
(Heb. xii. and Prov. iii.) but he utterly destroy- 
eth, yea, and everlastingly damneth their impeni- 
tent enemies. 

‘‘ Let Herod tell me what he got by killing 
James, and by persecuting Peter, and Christ’s 
tender darlings and beloved spouse, his church ? 
Verily God thought him not worthy to have death 
ministered by men or angels, or any other crea- 
ture, than those small, filthy vermin, lice and 
worms, which were ordained to destroy his beast- 
ly, tyrannous body. Pharaoh and Nebuchad- 
nezer, with all their pride and might, must at 
length let God’s favourite people go freely out of 
their land, from their bands and cruelty: for 
when they could obtain nothing but counterfeit 
mercies, like those of our day*, namely, extreme 
cruelties and death, then did God arise, as one 
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‘¢ awoke out of sleep, and destroyed those enemies 
‘© of his flock with a mighty hand, and stretched 
‘¢out arm. When Pharaoh grievously oppressed 
‘¢the poor Israelites with intolerable labours and 
‘¢ heavy burdens, his courtiers noised abroad his 
‘¢ tender mercies towards them, in suffering them 
‘¢ to live in their land, and in setting them to work, 
‘¢ that they might get their livings ; for if he should 
‘¢ thrust them out of his land, they must be no bet- 
‘¢ ter than vagabonds and runagates. Have we not 
‘¢ the like examples now-a-days? O that I had now 
‘¢ time to write certain things pertaining to the bi- 
‘¢ shop ofWinchester’s mercy! I have not time to 
‘¢ speak how merciful he hath been to me and to my 
‘‘ good brethren, and to the duke of Suffolk’s most 
‘¢ innocent daughter, and her innocent husband. O 
‘¢ that I had time to paint it in its proper colours ! 
‘‘but there are many who can do it better than I, 
‘¢ who shall live when I am dead. Pharaoh had 
‘‘ his plagues ; and his once most flourishing land 
‘‘ utterly destroyed, on account of hypocrisy and 
‘< counterfeit mercy, which was no other than cru- 
‘ elty and abominable tyranny. And think ye, that 
« the bloody, butcherly, bishop of Winchester, and 
‘¢ his bloody brethren, shall escape ? Or that Eng- 
‘‘land for their offences, and especially for the 
‘* maintenance of their idolatry, and wilful follow- 
‘‘ ing of them in it, shall not abide as great brunts ? 
‘¢ Yes, undoubtedly. 

‘¢ If God look not mercifully upon England, the 
‘seeds of utter destruction are already sown in it 
‘“‘ by these hypocritical tyrants, and antichristian 
‘¢ prelates, papists, and double traitors to their 
** country. And yet they speak of mercy, of bless- 
‘“‘ ing, of the catholic church, of unity, of power, 
‘‘and of strengthening the realm. ‘This double 
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‘¢ dissimulation will appear in the day of the Lerd’s 
‘¢ visitation, when those crown-shorn captains, who 
‘¢ have shown no mercy to the poor godly sufferers 
‘‘ of this realm, shall have judgment without mer- 


é¢ cy*.” 


* In the course of Mr. Rogers’ first day’s examination, Gar- 
diner, bishop ef Winchester, asked him ;—“ What sayest thou ? 
«©; Make us a direct answer, whether thou wilt be one of this 


“ catholic church or not, with us, in the state which we are 


“now?” ‘To which Mr. Rogers answered, “ My Lord, I can- 
“ not believe that ye yourselves do think in your hearts, that 
“ he, [the pope, | is supreme head in forgiving of sin, &c. as ye 
“ have now said, seeing you and al/ the bishops of the realm have 
“now for twenty years long’ preached, and some of you also 
“ written to the contrary ; ; and the parliament hath so long ago 
“¢ condescended unto it.”"—-Here he was interrupted, and not 
allowed tosay any more. If men could subscribe to, and preach 
and write, protestant doctrines for twenty years together ; and af- 
ter that slaughter Protestants in the manner these men did ; may 
it not from hence be justly inferred, that it isa very great mistake 
which at this time seems but too generally to prevail, viz. That 
the Roman catholics may in time, (and those even vow in Eng- 
land,) have little or no bigotry, and nothing of a persecuting spi- 
rit, notwithstanding they steadfastly believe the same doctrines 
that their ancestors did, whose bigotry, cr uelty, and thirst for the 
blood of the protestants, are beyond expression ? Similar causes 
will always produce similar effects. This may be illustrated by 
a comparison of the experience of those that truly believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ at this day, with all true believers in every age 
and place under the like circumstances. They of gld believed in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as reported in the word—they loved God—- 
they kept his commandments as obedient children—they feared 
to offend their heavenly F'ather—they loved one another—they 
fought under the banner of Christ against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil—they endured, seeing Him who is invisible—when 
called to it they took cheerfully the spoiling of their goods—and 
many, (of whom the Lord thought the world not worthy,) sealed 
the truths of the gospel with their blood, and witnessed a good 
confession of their faith in the flames. Do not those, who, with 
the faith of God’s elect, believe the same glorious truths with 
them, discover the same happy-dispositions, which, under the like 
circumstances, bring forth the same blessed fruits? If the be- 
lieving of the doctrine of Jesus Christ does uniformly influence 
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Mr. Rogers being sentenced to be burned, and 
remanded back to prison, was on Monday morn- 
ing, the fourth day of February, 1555, awakened 
out of a very sound sleep, with great difficulty, by 
the keeper’s wife, who suddenly warned him to 

make haste and prepare himself for the fire. ‘ If 
*‘ at be so, said he, I need not tie my points.”—He 
was then had down to bishop Bonner, who degrad- 
ed him; of whom, (he said,) he had one favour to 
ask. Bonner asked what that should be: ‘* No. 
‘thing, answered Mr. Rogers, but that I may 
“‘ speak a few words to my wife before my burn- 
“ing.”? This request not being granted ; he added, 
‘¢ You declare your charity, what it is.’? The time 
being come, he was brought out of Newgate, and 
delivered up to the sheriffs of London, to be taken 
to Smithfield; one of whom said, ‘ Mr. Rogers, 
‘ will you revoke your abominable doctrine, and 
‘ your evil opinion of the sacrament of the altar ?’ 
Mr. Rogers answered, ‘“‘ That which I have preach- 
‘© ed, I will seal with my blood.” * Then, (said 
‘ the sheriff,) thou art an heretic.” ‘‘ That shall be 
‘¢ know ns; (replied Mr. Rogers,) at the day of judg- 
‘¢ment.’? ‘ Well, (said the sheriff,) I will never 
‘ pray for thee.” ‘ But I will pray for you,” said 


the heart and life of all true believers, in every place and differ- 
ent period, and that contrary to flesh and blood, and all temporal 
interest and natural inclination ; Can we reasonably suppose, that 
the papists of the present day, who announce the same creed 
with their bloody forefathers, will not, whenever it is in their 
power, be found in their forefather’s cruel practices ; especially 
when through i ignorance or superstition, they believe, shat while 
they kill you, they do God service ? In short: almostevery doc- 
trine they hold, is framed to sooth the pride and flatter the vanity 
of fallen man, and calculated to gratify those sensual passions and 
desires which rule in a heart deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked. 
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Mr. Rogers; and so they proceeded towards 
Smithfield; Mr. Rogers saying the 51st Psalm, 
and the people exceedingly rejoicing and giving 
thanks to God for his constancy. His wife and ten 
children by her side, with one at her breast, met 
him by the way, being the only opportunity they 
had even of seeing one another any more in the 
flesh ; but neither did this very affecting scene seem 
in the least to shake his confidence ; so graciously 
was he supported, in the trying hour, by H1m who 
hath promised, / we// never, never, leave thee ; never, 
never, forsake thee. When he came to the stake, 
he showed great constancy and patience ; but, not 
being suffered to speak many words, he briefly ex- 
horted the people steadily to remain in that faith 
and true doctrine, which he had before taught them, 
and for the confirmation of which he was not only 
content patiently to suffer all such bitterness and 
cruelty as had been already shown him, but also 
most gladly to resign up his life, and to give up his 
flesh to the consuming fire, for a testimony of the 
same. They then again brought him a pardon, up- 
on condition that he would recant; but he, with 
the magnanimity of a true martyr, refused it ; not 
preferring life upon such terms, to the cruel death 
of burning; which he suffered with the greatest pa- 
tience and fortitude; washing as it were his hands 
in the flames, and ejaculating with his last breath; 
‘¢ Lord, receive my spirit !”’ 

It is remarked of Mr. Rogers, that during the year 
and a half that he was imprisoned, he was always 
cheerful, but very earnest and intent upon every 
thing he did. He wrote much; especially his ex- 
aminations, which were wonderfully preserved : 
For they frequently made diligent search for his 
writings; and it is supposed, that they refused his 
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wife visiting him, lest she should convey them away. 
And when he was taken out of Newgate and led to 
Smithfield, they again searched his room; but 
found nothing. ‘They, therefore, readily admitted 
his wife and son Daniel into his apartment, upon 
their return from Smithfield, who looked in every 
corner, as they thought, and were coming away, 
supposing others had been before hand with them, 
when Daniel spied something black in a dark cor- 
ner under a pair of stairs, which proved to be his ex- 
amiunations and writings, to which the reader has 
been already referred in Fox’s martyrology, where 
they are inserted at la arge, He was charitable to the 
poor prisoners, agreeing with Mr. Hooper and 
others, to take but one meal a day, and to give the 
rest to those on the other side of the prison that 
were ready to die for hunger; but the cruel keep- 
er withheld it from them. ‘The Sunday before he 
suffered, he drank to Mr. Hooper, being then un- 
derneath him, and desired them to commend him 
unto him, and to tell him, ‘‘ There was never a lit- 
“tle fellow would better stick to a man, than he 
‘¢ would stick to him;”’ supposing, contrary to what 
happened, that they should have been both burned 
together.—Thus died, triumphant in the faith, this 
blessed proto-martyr, and proved the reality of the 
ancient observation, ‘ that the blood of the martyrs 
‘is the seed of the church;’ for, instead of being 
intimidated, multitudes were encouraged by his ex- 
ample, and those who had no religion before, were 
put upon inquiries; What was the cause for which 
such pious and learned men were contented to die ? 
and so, from being atheists or papists, they were 
led, by God’s blessing, to a knowledge and profes- 
sion of that gospel, the darkening of which was the 
main.end and design of all this bloody persecution. 
Vor. IT.—N?*. I. U 
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CHURCH OF GOD. 


N*. VI. 


Uses. 


BELIEVING that our preceding numbers con- 
tain a true and scriptural account of the visible 
church in general, we think it proper, before in- 
quiring into its particular provisions, to point out 
some of the ends which it is calculated to answer, 
and some of the consequences which result from 
eur doctrine. 

Let us briefly recapitulate. 

Adults who make a credible profession of thew 
faith, are to be admitted as members*. 

Children of believing parents, that is, of visible 
Christians, are members in virtue of their birtht. 
So that the Catholic church consists of all them 
who, throughout the world, profess the true reli- 
gion; and of their children. 

This great community, which is but one, has 
special external covenant-relations to the Most 
High God ; the fundamental principle of which is, 
a dispensation of grace through a Redeemer; and, as 


* What a credible profession is, see Vol. I. p. 274-282. 
+ For the proof of this, see our last No. p. 24—53. 
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an effect of these relations, enjoys special privileges 
in which her members have a right to participate 
according to their circumstances. 

From the very nature of the case, it must and 
does happen, that many of these members are 
Christians only in name: such as never have been, 
and never shall be, vitally united to Christ, but 
shall die in their iniquity. Yet if their unsound- 
ness be not detected; if by no outward act they re- 
proach that worthy name by which they are called, 
their right, even to sacramental privilege, is as firm 
and full as the right of a believer who shall hold 
the highest place among the saved. The reason, 
which has been illustrated already, is, that Christian 
ordinances are administered by men; and the secret 
state of the soul before God is not, and cannot be, 
their rule of judgment. In this case, appearances and 
realities are, to them, the same; because they have 
no means of forming an opinion of realities but from 
appearances: and, therefore, officers in the house 
of God may, with the most perfect good con- 
science and fidelity, give the seals of his covenant 
to such as shall turn out to be sons and daugh- 
ters of perdition. If it were not so, not one among 
all the ministers of the gospel since the ascension 
of our Lord Jesus, could escape being arraigned for 
treason at his bar. For not one of them would dare 
to affirm, that he had not, in a single instance, giv- 
en the sacramental sign to an unbeliever. 

Seeing, then, that false professors and true; the 
sincere and the hypocritical ; elected men and re- 
probates, are mingled together in the external 
‘church; and that there are no human means of se- 
parating the ‘“ chaff which shall be burnt up with 
unquenchable fire,” from the ‘‘ wheat which shall 
be gathered into the garner ”’ of God, what purpose 
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does such a constitution serve ? Does not the idea 
that such a strange commixture should be a church 
of God. shock the mind? Is it not unfriendly to 
piety 2. And would it not be much better if saints 
alone were to be admitted within her pale, to the 
utter and absolute exclusion of hypocrites and 
reprobates ? . 

Doubtless many thmk so. For men are apt to 
conceit that they can mend. the works of God. And 
such multitudes of experiments have been made, in 
this way, upon his church, that if he had not been 
her keeper she would have perished ages ago. 
When he shall employ us to set up a church, it will 
be soon enough to display our skill. In the mean 
time, let us thankfully subinit to his appointments ; 
and humbly inquire whether we cannot discover in 
that very constitution which has been described, 
something not unworthy of his wisdom and his 
goodness too. 

There is a strong analogy between the kingdom 
of heaven in the Aeart, in the wor/d, and in the 
church. Not one of them is free from evil: nor 1s 
designed to be so in the present state. The world 
teems with sin; it is full of plagues and curses: 
but it is still God’s world; the subject of his go- 
vernment, and the theatre of his grace. The re- 
newed heart 1s infested with depravity. Sin dwells 

-in them who bear most of their Saviour’s image, 
enjoy the largest share of his communion, and ap- 
proach the nearest to his perfection. Jf we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth ts 

rot in us*. But this ‘¢ sin that dwelleth in them,”’ 
does not hinder them from being in soul and body, 


the temples of the Holy Ghostt. Yt would be quite 

















* | John i. 8. t 1 Cor. vi. 19. 
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as reasonable to maintain, that a Christian cannot be 
a child of God because there is @ law in his members 
warring against the law of his mind*: or thai th 
world is not God’s worid because the tumult of 
those that rise up agatnst him increaseth continual- 
ly}; as to maintain that a church composed partly 
of converts and partly of the unconverted, is not for 
that reason, a true nor a scriptural church. The 
neighbourhood and conflict of good and evil in this 
life is one of those depths which nothing but foily 
attempts to fathom; yet while the mystery is un- 
searchable, the doctrine is clear, and the fact noto- 
rious. Whoever, then, shall deny that God has so 
constituted his church here as to inciude concealed 
enemies in the midst of real friends; ard has left no 
method of drawing, with certainty, the line of prac- 
tical discrimination; must go further, and deny that 
he has so constituted his world as to admit the in- 
troduction of sin, and has left no method of expel- 
ling it; or has so constituted the plan of salvation, 
as to allow corrupt affections to reside in the hal- 
lowed breast, and has left no method of extirpating 
them. The objection is precisely the same in the 
three cases. He who can answer it im one, can an- 
swer it in all; and he who cannot answer it in all, 
can answer it In none. 


On the other hand, whoever can find it consist-: 


ent with the divine perfection, that wicked men 
should be in the world; and wicked propensities 
in the soul of a believer, and yet the world be ac- 
knowledged by God as his wor ld, and the betiever 
as his child; will find it equally consistent with his 


perfection that servants of sin as well as servants of 


righteousness should belong to the church, and vet 
she be owned of him as his church. 


* Rom, yii. 23. + Ps, lxxiv. 23. 
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Nor will this reasoning operate, in the smallest 
degree, against her sacredness as holy to the Lord ; 
nor impair our obligation to promote her purity ; 
nor afford the slightest countenance to careless ad- 
mission into her communion, or the relaxation of 
her discipline toward the scandalous. For although 
God will glorify himself by bringing good out of 
evil, it is damnable in us to ‘ do evil that good may 
come *.”? And although he, in that sovereignty 
which ‘“ giveth no account of any of his matters,”’ 
has permitted and overrules the sin of the creature 
for purposes worthy of himself; yet we are not 
seated in the throne of sovereignty ; we are under 
law ; and the law of our duty is plain, so that * he 
may run who readeth,”’ that we are to resist, even 
unto blood, striving against sint. It no more fol- 
lows that his church is not to thrust from her em- 
brace the known servants of sin, because her vigi- 
lance may be eluded and her efforts defeated; than 
it follows that believers may indulge themselves in 
the commission of sin, because all their exertions 
will be insuihcient to destroy it while they are in the 
bedy ; or than it follows, that crimes are to stalk 
unquestioned through the earth, because they can- 
not be entirely cut off. The more closely this an- 
alogy is pressed, the more exactly will it be found 
to hold. And hence arises the general reason why 
the church of God, according to our principles, is 
well and wisely constituted—lIt is precisely adapt- 
ed to the state of our world, and to the eourse of his 
own Gdispensations. 

‘The analogy which we have now pointed out 
might convince the intelligent Christian, and silence - 
the modest one. ‘To the former it offers a decisive 


* Rom. iii. 8. + Heb. xii. 8. 
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character of truth; and the latter will ask no better 
argument for the goodness of a constitution, than 
that it is a constitution of God. But we need not 
rest the matter here. Without prying into the re- 
servations of his wisdom, we may perceive some 
valuable ends to be answered by the mixed state of 
his church. 

1. It reduces the quantity of actual sin. 

We cannot too deeply deplore the fact that many 
*‘ have a name to live and are dead.”” They are 
numbered with the people of God. Their reputa- 
tion among their fellow professors is pure. Yet 
they have not ‘‘ passed from death unto life.” A 
terrible condition, no doubt ; and a preparation for 
a terrible doom. But let us consider what would 
be the effect if all those sins should be disclosed in 
this world which shall be disclosed when the ‘ se- 
*‘ crets of all hearts shall be made manifest.’’ Or, 
if this be too strong; what would be the effect, 
should those corruptions which are not subdued by 
divine grace, be set free from the restraints suppli- 
ed through the external church. Could you un- 
mask the hypocrite, and throw him at once out 
of your fellowship and confidence, all the motives 
and influence which serve to curb:his lusts, and 
limit their mischief, would cease to operate; and 
that fountain of iniquity which is now shut up in 
darkness would break out mto open day, and pour its 
poisonous streams in every direction. It is impos- 
sible to conjecture how far the law of God’s house, 
and liberal intercourse with his people, frustrate 
the worst designs of hell by shackling the depravity 
of its servants. Some, perhaps, may contend that 
it were better to see every bad man in his own co- 
fours, that we might compietely “ purge out the 
oldleaven.” Their zeal is not according to know- 
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ledge—They inadvertently reproach the wisdom of 
God, who does not permit such a discovery to be 

made. And what would they have ? Would it be 
better that an enemy to God should give: scope to 
his enmity, and spread infection and death all around 
him, than that the repression of it should tie up his 
hands, and render him comparatively harmless ? 
Would it be better that he should blaspheme. the 
name of God, than that he should treat it with ex- 
ternal reverence ? Bettér, to set before his children 
or companions an example of hideous profligacy, 
than an example of decorum! to teach them to 
swear, steal, lie, profane the sabbath, deride their 
bible, mock the ordinances of religion, than to in- 
culcate upon them lessons of truth, of probity, of 
respect to the name, the day, the word, and the 
worship of God! Go a step further, and say that it 
would be better to lay aside all the control of civil 
government, and let loose the myriads of rogues and 
traitors whom the community unwittingly cherishes 
in her bosom, than to keep them under the salutary 
awe of the tribunals of justice, of the dungeon and 
the halter. | 

Besides, men who only profess religion, while 
they are strangers to its power, have much more 
extensive connexions with those who profess none, 
than real Christians can or ought to have. There 
is not that mutual repugnance which renders socie- 
ty reserved and suspicious; and thus they become 
a medium of transmitting the moral influence of the 
gospel to thousands and tens of thousands who yield 
no intentional obedience to its authority. Real 
Christians act directly upon professed ones; and 
these, again, upon men who make no profession at 
all: and thus, through an infinite number of chan- 
nels unnoticed and unknown, Christianity streams 
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its influence over human Society ; gives a tone to 
public opinion, and a purity to public and individu- 
al manners, which are derivable from no other 
source. The very infidel is by this means instruct- 
ed in all the truth he knows. He has an impulse 
given to his faculties ; a check to his passions; and 
a rein to his actions, of which he is unconscious. 
But if you could turn out of the church all who are 
not heirs according to the promise of eternal life, 
you would, in a great measure, defeat the benign 
influence of the gospel upon the civil community ; 
because you would destroy many points of their 
contract, and remove thousands altogether from its 
sphere of action; or, which is the same thing, con- 
tract the sphere so as to leave out thousands who 
are now within it. Admitting, then, without scru- 
ple, the just cause of grief which is afforded by the 
Canaanite’s being in the house of the Lord, we are 
consoled with observing how he brings good out of 
evil. Satan thrusts himself and his accomplices 
into the assembly of the saints; and God converts 
the intrusion into a chain forthem both. ‘Thus the 
visible church, composed of believers and hypo- 
crites, effects, by this very principle, an incalcula- 
ble diminution of the actual sin which would other- 
wise be in the world. 

2. It diminishes the misery of human life. 

This is a direct consequence of prevented sin. 
For in proportion as the laws of God are violated, 
is the aggregate suffering of the community in- 
creased: and in proportion as they are respected, 
is its character amiable, and its condition prosper- 
ous. Who can doubt, even for a moment, that the 
abandenment of all nominal Christians to the un- 
sanctified propensities of their nature, would multi- 
ply crimes and accelerate individual and public 
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ruin? And who can doubt, that the check impos. 

ed on these propensities by an outward profession 
of the cross of Christ, averts calamity which would 
otherwise be both certain and severe? Let us not 
overlook the immense difference between temporal 
and eternal good; and between the means by 
which they are respectively procured. The reli- 
gion which will not save a soul from hell, may yet 
save a nation from destruction. It 1s only upon 
cross transgression, freely and obstinately commit- 
ted, that God inflicts those evils which he calls ‘‘ his 
judgments.”” ‘There may be much secret impiety ; 
much smothered opposition to his government, but 
it must break out; must become flagrant; must 
resist the milder correctives, before he ‘ arise to 
shake terribly the earth.’’ It is for no small provo- 
cation that he ‘* bathes his sword in heaven ;”’ nor 
is it easy for a people to ‘ fill their cup.”” He may 
visit ; he may chastise ; always, however, for open 
sin. But the cry for vengeance must be loud and 
long before he resign a land to desolation, and mark 
it so irreversibly for his curse, that though Noah, 
Daniel, and Job were init, they should deliver nei- 
ther son nor daughter ; but merely their own souls 
by their righteousness* ; and though Moses and Sa- 
muel stood before him, his mind could not be toward 
att. We are not unaccustomed to the clamour 
which some, who know not what they say, nor where- 
of they affirm, and yet desire to be teachers of the 
law, raise against this doctrine, as calculated to feed 
the pride of self-righteousness ; to spread Arminian- 
ism; to disparage the grace and merit of Christ ; 
and other things of the same sort. But there is a 
pride which needs mortification as much as any 


* Ezek. xiv. + Jerem. xv. 
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other, although it escapes their notice ; and that is, 
the pride of conceited ignorance. Little as we ' 
incline to flatter vanity, we shall not attack it f 
upon principles which would prostrate along with ; 
it the righteousness of God, and cover the pages of | i 
his blessed word with contradictions and lies. We | 
Hold it to be a maxim almost self-evident, that 
abeunding and impudent wickedness will bring 
more wrath, and therefore more misery, upon a 
land, than wickedness shut up in the bosom, or 
driven, by the commanding aspect of truth, into 
secret corners. If our citizens, who are perpetual- 
ly praising Christianity, and perpetually insulting 
it, were to yield a decent deference to its authority 
—if our magistrates, mstead of sacrificing their al- 
legiance to God, whose ministers they are¥, on the 
altar of a wretched and fickle popularity, were to i 
become a more steady and uniform “ terrour to evil 
doers,”’ the storm which blackens over our trem- 
bling country would be dissipated; and the smiling 
skies invite every man to resume his seat “ under 
his vine and under his fig-tree.”’ 
; The preventing of sin, then, being a prevention ) 
_ of misery, the world owes much of its freedom from { 
misery to the influence of the visible church, con- 
{ 4 stituted as it ts, m restraining sin—more, much 
: ; more, than it would owe to such a constitution as 
q would exclude all nominal Christians ; the number 
E of them who are not reconciled to God by the death } 
} _ of his son, remaining the same. We say the num- 

' ber of unconverted remaining the same. For it 
cannot be doubted, that as two real Christians are 
2 4 better and more useful than one rea/ and one appa- 
7 rent Christian; so the two latter are much better 
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and more useful ihan one real Christian, and one 
openly wicked man. And as, for the same reason, 
it wouid be infinitely more desirable, that the wildle 
world ine be m the church, hares the whole 
church converted, than that there ‘should be a mix- 
ture of clean and unclean im her communion; so it 
is iniiniteiy more desirabie, and more conducive to 
peace and happiness, that, while this purity is unat- 
tainebie, the appearance of godliness in those whe 
have none, should encourage the hearts and 
strengthen the hands of those who have it; and 
tius hypocrisy concur with sineerity mm causing 
‘* iniquity, as ashamed, to hide her head.”” 

There 1s another view of this point which comes 
home to the heart. To that question, ‘* Why 
must believers die?” The foliowing answer, 
among others, has been returned. If believers 
were exempted from the common mortality ; if, like 
Enoch and Elijah, they should go to heaven with- 
out ‘putting off their tabernacle,” then Death 
would reveal the secrets of the eternal world. It 
would be known by the very manner of his depart- 
ing hence, whether an individual was saved or lost. 
What anguish, what horrour, what distraction, would 
fill the souls and the families of God’s dour chil- 
dren; to be assured, by the simpie fact of a friend 
or kinsman’s dying, that he was gone to hell! But 
would not the very same effect be produced, were all 
unbelievers shut out of the church? The mere 
circumstance of their exclusion would prove their 
unbelief; and their death in unbelief, would prove 
that they had perished. ‘The tender mercies of God 
‘relieve his people from an intolerable load of suf- 
fering, by subjecting them, in common with others, 
to the decree of death. And that constitution of 
his visible church, which, by admitting members 
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upon external evidence, admits hypocrites as well as 
the sincere, is a necessary counterpart to the law of 
death. Visible departure from the world, whether 
into his church or into eternity, lies through an en- 
trance which God has so constructed, that, any fur- 
ther than a judgment may be formed from exter, 
nal evidence, he alone ‘‘ knoweth them that are his.”’ 
Both are provisions of one gracious system. They, 
therefore, who would so model the Christian church 
as to keep or to expel from her communion, all 
ungodly men who do not show themselves to be 
such by their ungodly principles or deeds, are la- 
bouring to defeat the mercy displayed in the death 
of a believer, and to wring his heart with agony 
during the whole period of his life. Eternal thanks 
to the divine compassions! ‘They cannot succeed. 
The counsel of the Lord is against them; and 
‘¢ the counsel of the Lord, that shall stand.”’ 

3. The mixed character of the church contri- 
butes directly to her prosperity. It does so, 

By extending her resources : 

By increasing her numbers : 

By affording protection. 

First, The resources of the church, we mean 
her outward resources, are extended by her present 
constitution. These, in general, are pecuniary aid, 
and the aid of talents. 

It is evident, that a// those means by which the 
gospel is supported and propagated, are not fur- 
nished by real Christians ; and equally evident that 
the whole supply is very scanty. If you should 
deduct the part which comes from the pockets of 
unconverted men, the balance would not preserve 
Christianity from being starved out of the world. 
Indeed, from the wretched provision which is com- 
monly made for her maintenance, one might con- 
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clude, with little offence against charity, that the 
great majority of professed Christians, are not un- 
willing to try how far this experiment of starving 
may prove successful. That is their sin, and it 
shall be their punishment. Let them think of it in 
those moments when they recollect that they are as 
accountable for the use of their property, as for the 
use of their liberty : and that there is to be a day 
of reckoning, in which no robbers shall appear to 
less advantage, or be treated with less mdulgence, 
than those, who, im this life, have ‘‘ robbed God*.”’ 

But small as the encouragement is for any, who 
by following another honest calling, can procure a 
tolerable livelihood, and lay up even a litile for their 
families, to devote themselves to the religious wel- 
fare of society, it would be much smaller were 
none to be accounted Christians here, who shall not 
be accounted such hereafter. Go, with the power of 
detecting hypocrisy ; cast out of the church, all whose 
fellowship is not ‘‘ with the Father, and with his 
Son, Jesus Christ.”” And your next step must be 
to nail up the doors of our places of wership. We 
are in the habit of praying that the Lord, who has 
declared that ‘ the silver is his, and the gold is his,”’ 
would influence the hearts of the opulent to bring 
their offerings into his courts: We thank him, 
when, in a manner somewhat uncommon, he hears 
our prayers, and sends the bounty; and yet we 
overlook the daily occurrence of this very thing 
which it is the object of our petitions and of our 
eratitude! He has mceorporated the principle in 
the frame of his visible church, and it operates 
with regular, though silent, efficacy. But if all 
who appear to be Christians, and are not, were ex- 


* Mai. iu. 8, 9. 
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cluded, the effect must be to diminish, in a most 
distressing degree, the actual pecuniary resources 
of the church. For men who are marked as ene- 
mies, will never lend her the same aid as men who 
are supposed to be friends. And thus the absolute 
purification of the church upon earth, would over- 
throw the plan which the wisdom of God has de- 
vised, to cause his very foes to assess their own 
purses in carrying on that dispensation of grace 
which, at heart, they do not love; and which, if 
left to themselves, they would resist with all their 
might. 

The same reasoning applies to falent. 

Revelation is never more completely robed in 
light, than when she is brought fairly and fully to 
the bar of evidence. The attacks of infidels have 
furnished her friends with both opportunities and in- 
citements to dispel the mist by which she has been 
occasionally or partially obscured; and she has gone 
forth ‘* fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and ter- 
rible as an army with banners.”’ 

What is true of Christianity in general, is equal- 
ly true of its peculiar doctrines. ‘The more rigidly 
they are examined, the more worthy do they appear 
of God; the more perfectly adapted to the condition 
of man; the more consistent with each other, with 
the lights of pure philosophy, and the discoveries of 
real science. 

But these results which have shed, and are shed- 
ding, their lustre upon the evangelical system, com- 
bine the researches of the ablest men in the most 
literary periods of the world. ‘There is no depart- 
ment of human knowledge which God has not laid 
under tribute to his word. Linguists, mathemati- 
clans, astronomers, botanists, mineralogists; chy- 
mistry, physiology, and medicine; the antiquarian, 
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the traveller, the natural, civil, and ecclesiastica! 
historian; commerce, agriculture, mechanics, and 
the fine arts—are all to be found waiting at the tem- 
ple of God, opening their treasures, and present- 
ing their gifts. Whoever has the least acquaint- 
ance with things older than himself, and without 
the petty circle of his personal agency, knows that 
the mass of all valuable learning, since the intro- 
duction of Christianity, ever has been, and is yet, 
in the hands of professed Christians. ‘They have 
employed it in her defence, to an extent and with 
an effect of which thousands, who are now reaping 
the benefits of their efforts, can have no possible 
conception. Yet, certainly, among those who have 
thus fortified the citadel of truth, many were believ- 
ers in name only, and never tasted the salvation to the 
influence of which they contributed. ‘* How much 
‘“‘ better,’ you will exclaim, ‘‘ had they loved the 
‘¢ Redeemer not in name only, but in deed and in 
‘¢ truth !’? How much better indeed! But how 
much worse, we rejoin, had they sided with his open 
enemies, and levelled agazst his word, all that artille- 
ry which they employed for it. And that such would 
have been the consequence had none been admitted 
into his church who were not partakers of his grace, 
is as evident, as that a cause, left to its own opera- 
tion, will produce its proper effect. We are well 
apprised of the contempt which some men affect to 
heap upon human learning. And we are equally 
well apprised that in this their hostility, their igno- 
rance and vain glory have at least as large a share as 
their spirituality of mind. Nor are we regardless 
of the mischief which ‘ unsanctified learning”’ has 
done in the church of God; and of the jealousy 
with which, on that account, many serious people 
look upon learned men. But why ? Shall we never 
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distinguish between use and abuse? Learning is 
good in itself. ‘The evil lies not in its nature, but 
in its application. Because some have prostituted 
their learning to pervert the truth and institutions of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, shall we not accept the aid 
of the same weapon, rightfully used, to vindicate 
them? Shall we commit them to the illiterate and 
the stupid, in expectation of miracles to elicit wis- 
dom from the mouth of folly ? and-bribe letters and 
genius to enlist themselves in the service of the 
devil? The very same objection strikes at wealth, 
at strength; at every power, moral and physical, 
which God has seen fit to create. Because ‘ un- 
sanctified’’ opulence has spread corruption through 
Christian communities, is it desirable that all Chris- 
tians be beggars? Because strong men, if they 
be of quarrelsome temper, may keep a whole neigh- 
bourhood under the terrours of assault and bat- 
tery, would it therefore be desirable that all Chris- 
tians should be pigmies? It is the nature of every 
thing to work harm when misdirected, in exact pro- 
portion to its power of working good when direct- 
ed well. This is a law of God’s own enacting : and 
is one-of the means by which he makes sin to pu- 
nish itself. Therefore, to reject a potent agency 
because its perversion will involve calamity pro- 
portioned to its vigour, is the very rectified spi- 
rit of absurdity. Carry your principle through; and 
tell your maker that he did a foolish thing in creat- 
ing angels, because such of them as, by their fall, 
have become devils, can do infinitely more mischief 
than if they had been men! No—Let us put away 
these childish things. If unconverted men get into 
the church under the cloak of a credible profession ; 
if they remain there undetected ; if they bring-their 
wealth and their talent to the support of the Chris- 
Vor. IL—No. IT. Y 
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tian cause, let us accept the boon with all ‘hankful- 
ness. It is so much of the arm of iniquity palsied ; 
hay, more, it isso much clear gain from the interests 
of hell to the comfort of the church of God. If fhé 
gospel is to be maintained, or a starving disciple to 
be fed, it will make no difference i in the market 
whether the dollar was given by a hypocrite or a 
believer. And if the bible be happily illustrated ; or 
its adversaries victoriously encountered, the truth 
is still the same, whether the talent alah demon- 
strates it be connected with the spirit of faith or the 
heart of unbelief. ‘The excess of these two benefits 
over and above what could be performed by Chris- 
tians alone, is the advantage, in point of resource, 
_ which the church derives from her present constitu- 
tion, over and above that which she would enjoy 


were none to enter into her ¢ communion but true 
converts. | 
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Conciliation of Gen. xlvi. 26, 27. with Acts vii. 14. 


THE passage in. Genesis’reads thus : 


All the souls that. came with: Jacob into Egypt, 
which came out of his loins, (besides Jacob’s sons’ 
wives, ) all the souls were THREE SCORE AND SIX. 
And the sons of Joseph which were born ‘him in 
Egypt, were two souls: All the souls of the house of 
Jacob which came into Egypt, were THREE SCORE 
AND TEN. 


The passage in ‘Acts reads thus: 
Then sent Joseph, and called his father Jacob to 


him ; and all his kindred, THREE SCORE AND FIF- 
_TEEN SOULS. : 

Three numbers are to ‘be Fccounted for : 

The number of Jacob’s lineal descendants, viz. 
his children and grand-children, . . 6 Oe 

The number of his whole household i yw Egypt, 
as stated by Moses, Vimy. ee ee ae 

And 

The number of his household that went down 
into Egypt, as stated. by Stephen, in his speech be- 
RMR SG COMM N k a Maree «TS 

Difficulties occur in the computation of each : 
and the various explanations which learned and, in- 
genious men have successively proposed and reject- 
‘ed, show how much they have been puzzled in a 
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matter where.a slight observer would see no dith- 
culty at all. 

Instead of perplexing the reader by enumerating 
these several schemes, and pointing out their em- 
barrassments, we shall suggest one which appears 
to us both simple and satisfactory. 

In settling the first number, viz. 66, we necessa- 
rily exclude Joseph and his children, who were in 
Egypt already, and therefore went not with Jacob 
into Egypt. But if we reckon up the names of his 
children who are mentioned in this list, we shall find 
their number to be 68 and not 66. 


This the following table renders obvious to the 
eye. The children are ranged under their parents. 
The names in capitals are the sons of Jacob: those 
in small Roman, his grandsons: and those in Ital- 
ics, the sons of these ; or his great grandsons : 


REUBEN, 16 
Hanoch, JUDAH, 
Phallu, | * Er, 
Hezron, *Onan, 
Carmi, . «5 Shelah, 
SIMEON, | , Pharez, 
Jemuel, Hezron, 
Jamin, Hamul, 
Ohad, Zerah,. . 
Jachin, . IssaACHAR, 
Zohar, Tola, 
Shaul, . : 7 Phuvah, 
LeEvI, Job, 
Gershon, . Shimron, 
Kohath, ZEBULON, 
Merari, . 4 Sered, 
— Elon, 
16 Jahleel,. . 
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33 AS 

GAD, BENJAMIN, 

Ziphion, Belah, 

Haggai, Becker, 

Shun, Ashbel, 

E.zbon, Gera, 

Eri, Naaman, 

Arodi, Ehi, 

Areli, 8 Rosh, 
ASHER, Muppim, 

Jimna, Huppim, 

Ishua, Ard, ll 

Isui, Dan, 

Beriah, Hushim, 2 

Heber, NaPHTALI, 
Malchiel, - 7 Sahzeel, 

Josern, He, Gumi 

Manasseh, bered with a. : 

Ephraim, § ‘orev, Shillem, 

A8 


Add, from v.15&17, Dinah, Serah, . . 2 


WR echin: <e @ HES at Es ie ey en 


There ought to be, according to Moses, but 66. 
The 2 more than he has counted, may be disposed 
of by deducting either Zr and Onan, who died in 
the land of Canaan, v. 12. or Dinah and Serah, 
Jacob’s daughter and grand-daughter. The former 
seems to be more natural; but we believe the lat- 
ter to be more correct. Our reasons are these. 

1. Moses himself tells us that he includes Er and 
Onan, in his list of Jacob’s family. . 

2. He has excluded Dinah from the enumeration 
of Leah’s children ; as is evident from the foregoing 
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table. Their whole number, he says, is 33. But 
these are only the males. | 


(RevuBeN, . 
SIMEON, .. 
5 Maer 
a0nan,. . 
Fssacuar, 
ZEBULON, 


There are in the line of < 


33 
If you add Dinan there will be 34. 


3. Moses designed to record a genealogy of the 
house of Jacob: But the genealogies of the He- 
brews are reckoned by the males only. A man’s 
‘¢ house”? means, in their method of computing, 
the males of the family in whom the dine of descent 
is traced. This’ is clear from the account of the 
census which was taken of the children of Israel in 
the wilderness of Sinai, as it 1s registered in the 
first four chapters of the book of Numbers. Hence 
the insertion of the names of Zr and Onan among 
the sons of Jacob, when his house removed to 
Egypt. Had they ‘be@h omitted, the genealogical 
chain would have been broken. And hence, too, 
the disregard to minute accuracy in mentioning the 
females. Dznah is not reckoned among the chil- 
dren of Leah*. Sera is included among the six- 
teen children of Zilpah, (v. 18,) but she too is omit- 
ted, as well as the wives of Jacob’s sons, (v. 26,) in 


* The cause of this omission lies still deeper. Why should 
Dinah not be counted among the children of Leah, when Serah 
is counted among the children of Zilpah ? Moses could never 
write 33 instead of 34: and the words in the original are 
too dissimilar to be mistaken by any transcriber. There 
is design in the omission: and the reason of it is probably to be. 
sought in Dinah’s unhappy story. There is no evidence that 
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the amount of his family which went into Egypt. 


This, according to Moses, is 66: the precise num- 


ber of the males whose names he/has entered in the 
genealogical table. | 

The result stands thus : 

The whole number of Jacob’s male posterity, ex- 
cepting the branch of Joseph, amounted, at the time 
of his going into Egypt,to . . .. . . 66 

To this we must add, | 

a er ie ae an 


JosEPH, 
Manasseh, | 
so, ap ew” fet eee 4 
ee", : = 
70 


And we have the whole number of Jacob’s house 
reckoned by the males, after his arrival in Egypt : 
Three score and ten, as Moses has stated it. 

The number mentioned by Stephen in the pas- 
sage quoted above, exceeds this number by five. 

We shall not, with some learned expositors, re- 
solve the difference by saying that Stephen took 
the number as he found it in the septuagint transla- 
tion. For besides. the too great respect which we 
think they put upon that version, valuable as it un- 
doubtedly is; they cut, rather than untie, the knot; 
since the computation of the seventy is palpably 
absurd, and bears strong marks of interpolationt. 
Schechem offered violence to her person; but on the contrary, 
that she yielded to importunity: becoming, as thousands of her 
sex have since become, the victim of a blind and credulous pas- 
sion. Butsuch is the importance of female purity ; and such the. 
delicacy with which it ought to be cherished, that God has not 
only recorded the misconduct of Jacob’s daughter; but directed 


his servant Moses to consign her, as it were, to civil death 5-by 
refusing het a place inthe family of her father. 


+ Joseph was 30 years of age when he stood before Pharaoh. 
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Our solution is this. Stephen, not confining 
himself, like Moses, to genealogical precision, reck. 
ons all those, whether male or female who were no- 
ticed, in Genesis, as man accompanied the pa. 
triarch into Egypt. 

The phraseology of Stephen may be construed 
so as either to include or exclude Jacob himself. 
We prefer the latter. Having said that Joseph had 
sent for his father; and all his kindred, three score 
and fifteen souls ; he may very easily be understood 
to mean that it was the kindred of Joseph, as dis- 
tinct from his father, who made up the number of 
three score and fifteen. 

The result will then be as follows— 

Male posterity of Jacob mentioned by Moses, 
exclusively of Joseph and his sons, who were in 
Dayptaleady, +o we ew. 66 

Eran GATE ck we NS ew ew, 2 

The wives of J acob’s sons who went with him 
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79 











From these must be deducted, 

Er, Onan, and Judah’s wife, who died in Ca- 
NE IE Sy Semen air ee 2 

Dinah, who is not reckoned tothe family, 1 
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The balance is Stephen’s number, viz. . . 





His son Manasseh could not have been born till he was about 31. 
Seven years of plenty, and two of famine which had elapsed when 
his father came to Egypt, brings his age, at that time, to 39, and 
Manasseh’s to 8. Yet the version of the 70, as we now haye it. 
furnishes Manasseh with sons and grandsons ! 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON LOTS. 
ae 


~~ eae 


Evils ineident to Games of Chance. 


We have repeatedly stated, in the course of these 
papers, that our great objection to lots as they are 
commonly used, is the impiety of their. principle ; 
and that this constitutes the unlawfulness of games 
of chance, such as cards, dice, &£c. 

Assuming our doctrine as true, because it has 
been proved, we can view the mischiefs attendant 
upon gaming, in no other light than that of penal- 
ties which God inflicts upon the violation of his 
law. On the confirmed gamester we do not hope 
to make an impression. An understanding so blight- 
ed; a conscience so seared; a heart so cold, so 
selfish, and so hard, as enter into the composition © 
of his character, render him deaf to remonstrance, 
and put him, for the most part, out of the reach of 
reform. 

But they who hate gaming, while they love the 
game ; who play freely for amusement, while they 
would, on no account, play for lucre; and who 
would shudder at the thought of promoting either 
vice or misery, are intreated to reflect whether there 
be not such evils connected with the game of 
chance, even in its least exceptionable form, and 
with its best limitations, as require them to abstain 
from. it altogether. 
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1. A most unprofitable consumption of time, is, 
by general consent, among the fruits of the card- 
table and the dice- board. 

Those relaxations and exercises which are ne- 
cessary to health, to spirits, and to activity, ordi- 
narily carry with them their own restriction. Bod- 
ly weariness, or the cessation of that charm which, 
for a short period, the mind perceives in occupa- 
tions calculated to relieve it from its pressure, are 
of themselves, an admonition that the end is answer- 
ed; that the recreation is over ; and that we must 
return to the business of life. But there is, in the 
very nature of the game of chance, a perpetual and 
increasing incitement. It tempts, fascinates, ab- 
sorbs. ‘I'he glass runs out unheeded: hour is add- 
ed to hour; and the party rises fatigued and ex- 
hausted. Exceptions there doubtless are; but 
that such is the tendency of the game ; ‘sat such 
its very frequent effect, cannot well be denied. 
Let the reader pause. Let him ask himself whe- 
ther this Is an appropriation of time fit for one who 
means either to obey God, or do good to man? 
Let him ask, whether whole afternoons or even- 
ings, thus expended, belong to the ‘‘ redeeming of 
time ;’’ or will afford a peaceful retrospect on the 
bed of death? Add up the moments which are 
squandered at the card-table, without the least ima- 
ginable benefit to body, to soul, or to society : look 
at their sum: see how much thou mightest have 
lived in them to thyself, to thy friends, to God; 
and remember that it is all lost, worse than lost, from 
those days for every one of which thou must give 
an account. 


2. An inseparable concomitant of the card-table 
is intellectual dissipation. 


The writer of these remarks numbers it among 
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the mercies of God that he has seldom, very seldom 
indeed, been placed in circumstances which com- 
pelled him to witness the operation of cards or dice 
on the minds of those engaged. He has seen 
enough, however, to satisfy him perfectly of their 
baneful influence. Can any thing be more debasing 
or contemptible, than that men and women qualified 
to bear a respectable part in conversation, and even 
to adorn the social circle, should descend from the 
elevation of their own good sense to the-level of 
every stupid thing, male and female, that can giggle 
or swear over a pack of cards! Religion out of the 
question, this is no scene for understanding. Leave 
it to the coxcomb and the coquette, to the sharper 
and the fool; but let not a man or woman of cultivat- 
ed mind be dishonoured by taking a hand. 'The very 
atmosphere which surrounds them is poison, at 
once to the intellect and the heart. It were much 
to be wished, that some who have imperceptibly 
learned to degrade their lips with the jargon of the 
gamester, could occasionally get such a reproof as 
the celebrated Locke. administered to certain Bri- 
tish noblemen. ‘‘ One day, three or four of these 
‘lords having met at lord Ashley’s, when Mr. 
‘¢ Locke was there ; after some compliments, cards 
‘‘ were brought in before scarce any conversation 
‘‘ had passed between them. Mr. Locke looked 
‘‘ upon them for some time, while they were at 
‘*« play ; and, taking his pocket-book, began to write 
‘“‘with great attention. One of the lords obsery- 
‘ing him, asked him what he was writing? My 
‘‘ lord, says he, £ am endeavouring to profit, as 
“far as I am able, in your company : for having 
‘* waited with impatience for the honour of being-in 
‘< an assembly of the greatest geniuses of this age, 
‘and at last having obtained the good fortune, I 
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“ thought I could not do better than write down 
‘“¢ your conversation ; and indeed, f have set down 
‘© the substance of what has been said for this hour or 
‘¢ two. Mr. Locke had no occasion to read much 
‘‘ of this conversation: those noble persons saw 
‘¢ the ridicule of it; and diverted themselves with 
“improving the jest. They quitted their play, 
‘Cand entermg into rational discourse, spent the 
‘‘ rest of their time in a manner more suitable to 
‘¢ their character*.”’ Ifa similar record were made 
of the conversation of our card parties, and publish- 
ed to the world, the ridicule would be intolerable : 
and if it should not deter men and women of sense 
from play for ever afterwards, it would at least show 
how pertectly, for the sake of this paltry pastime, 
they confound themselves with the most arrant 
fools in nature. 

‘¢ When blockheads,”’ says a writer who will not 
be accused of bigotry, ‘* when blockheads rattle the 
dice-box, when fellows of vulgar and base minds 
sit up whole nights contemplating the turn of a 
card, their stupid occupation ts in character: but 
whenever a cultivated understanding stoops to the 
tyranny of so vile a passion, the friend to mankind 
sees the injury to society with that sort of aggrava- 
tion as would attend the taking of his purse on the 
high way, if, upon the seizure of the felon, he was 
unexpectedly to discover the person of a judget.”’ 

3. Play for amusement leads to, and perpetuates, 
the whole system of gaming for money. : 

Very few, if any, learn to play with the design 
of becoming gamblers. But the progress to this 
issue is both natural and common. Knowledge of 


* Life of Mr. Locke, pfirefixed to his works, p. 22. 8yo. 
t The Observer, by Richard Cumberland, N°. 22. 
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the cards is only a polite accomplishment, and an 
occasional hand ho more than mere civility. What 
was acquiescence in the first stage, becomes choice 
in the second, and passion in the third. A cent, a 
sixpence, or a quarter dollar, merely to keep up the 
spirit of the game, is all that many plead for or al- 
low. The sum is mdeed, too trifling to be an objec- 
tion: but are they aware of the principle ? Do not 
the langour of the game without, and its animation 
with, the aid of this pecuniary stimulus , very strong- 

ly mark its tendency ? Is not here the commence- 
ment of a course which carries the adventurer along, 
with accelerated step, to deep and fatal stakes? Let 
it not be said that the sober circles which are the 
object of these strictures, never permit, and would 
be among the first to resist, such extremes. They 
put, it seems, a rolling body on the top of a declivi- 
ty, set it a going, and stop it before it reaches the 
bottom! An admirable expedient! Is there no 
danger of its slipping through their hands, or of ac- 
quiring a velocity which they cannot check? There 
is a much better method—.Vever set tt on the de- 


clivity at all! Plainly. Can these moderate and 


cautious players be sure that none of those whom 
they tram up in what they term innocent pas- 
time, shall ever fall in with others who have less 
scruple ? Have they never heard of a youth who 
received the rudiments of his gaming education 
from his circumspect friends, becoming, in conse- 
quence of this very acquisition, the companion of 
vile associates, and the victim of their crimes ? 
Have they never heard of an unhappy fair one, ini- 
tiated in the mystery of the card-table under her fa- 
ther’s roof, being hurried away with the maddening 
fascination, till her virtue and her peace were the 
price of redemption for her forfeited purse ? 
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Such things have been; and such things may 
again be. ‘The very possibility of their recurrence 
should inspire every one who values honour, truth, 
and purity, with a detestation of the sports which 
conduct to them; and impel him to lift up his 
voice and his example against their introduction or 
use, in any shape or any circumstances. The 
amusement which they can afford will be a misera- 
ble compensation for a ruined wife or daughter, 
son, or brother, or sister. Considering the snares 
which beset the inexperienced foot, all the vigilance 
of parents and friends 1s little enough to keep our 
youth, the hope of our land, from errour and harm. 

It is neither right nor kind; it is wrong, and sin- 
ful, and cruel, to fit them for the most profligate 
company and deeds. Nothing does this more ef- 
fectually than an acquaintance with games of chance. 
For there is no dissipated assemblage to which it is 
not a recommendation. ‘To have the dearest parts 
of ourselves in a state of complete readiness for the 
most alluring temptation to the worst of crimes, is, 
to say the least of it, notwithstanding every safe- 
guard, a most dangerous qualification. Keep them 
ignorant of cards and dice, and you erect the peli nl 
est human barrier against the seductions of eaming 
Teach them the art, and that barrier ‘is “thrown 
down; thrown down by your own hands; thrown 
down to the breaking of your own heart: and when 
the destruction to which you yourself have been 
accessary, overtakes your children, you sit down 
and vent the bitterness of your soul in unavailing 
complaint. ‘The denefits of gaming, none but a vil- 
Jain or a fool will undertake to display! Its mis- 
chiefs are palpable, horrible, endless! Its history 
is written in tears and blood. Its vouchers are the 
most fell passions of the human heart; and the 
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most fearful excesses of human depravity. And 
yet, while facts which ought to send alarm and 
abhorrence along every shivering nerve, are re- 
peating their admonitions every hour, parents—pa- 
rents professing themselves Christians, do, both by 
example and precept, put their own children direct- 
ly into the gambler’s path! And as if the tempta- 
tions which assault the age of puberty were too few, 
too feeble, or too tardy, parents themselves antici- 
pate the work of corruption ; antedate the progress 
of sin; and apply their own ingenuity to help 3 

bringing forward their children to a forced matu- 
rity of vice. We cannot exempt from this censure, 
any who permit gaming, under whatever form or 
pretext, in their houses, and who do not discounte- 
nance it in their offspring, or others subjected to 
them, by their severest displeasure. It admits not 
of dispute, that if the orderly and reputable mem- 
bers of society were utterly to discard the game of 
chance, gambling would soon be destroyed or con- 
fined to the spendthrift and the thief. But how can 
we hope for such a blessed reformation, when, be- 
sides notorious gaming houses, many who figure in 
the higher classes of society play, and play deep, in 
their own houses. Could these public and private 
seminaries of all that is base and abominable, be ex- 
posed at one view to the eye, we will not say of a 
Christian, but of a politica! moralist, he would almost 
despair of our country. The rage for play was late- 
ly so great in the city of New-Y ork, that public prints 
ascribed the. desertion of the theatre, to the multi- 
tude of gambling parties! A rare account of the 
virtue taught and learned at the theatre, we must 
own! We ask a plain question. Had cards 
and dice not been reputable as an amusement, 
could they ever have become so general as a 
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vice? And 1s it to be wondered at, that these places 
of vile resort, the public gaming houses, should be 
crowded with our youth? Is it not a perfectly na- 
tural consequence of play among heads of familics, 
merely to relieve a tedious hour, that children, ap- 
prentices, and servants, should pursue the practice 
further, and at last plunder parents and masters, to 
meet the demands of the card-table and the billiard 
room? ‘The number of those fine young gentlemen 
who have nothing to doe; heirs of estates, with 
pockets full of money; lawyers and merchants’ 
clerks; idlers, who, by a sad misnomer, are nick 

named students; beaux, whose greatest adroitness 
is shown in keeping out of the hands of the bailiff 
at the suit of taylors, and shoe-makers, and washer- 
women ; et id genus omne, which flock about the 
gaming houses, is incredible to those who have no 
opportunities of observing them. But it is not 
more lamentable than true, that from 9 in the morn- 
ing, till 11 at night, and often much later, thesc 
nuisances are attended by a succession of youth. 
Some spend there the chief part of the 24 hours ; 
and there are always adepts in iniquity to decoy 
the inexperienced and uncorrupted. Why is the 
suppression of these enormities so difficult 2? Why 
are laws so easily, so openly, and so impudently 
evaded? One reason is plain—Gaming grows 
less infamous. It grows less infamous, because re- 

spectable people of both sexes game. The number 
of gamesters is so great, because they are kept in 
countenance by so many who play only for amuse- 
ment. Let the experiment be fairly tried. Let 
the latter give up their sport ; and we shall soon sec 
multitudes of the former give up their dust. The 
commu ity would speedily be rid of legions of those 
fiends who now haunt its retreats, and prey upor 
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its strength. That immoveable selfishness ; that 
cold-blooded malignity ; that hardened impiety ; 
that fell desperation, ready for fraud, for robbery, 
for murder, for suicide, which form the character 
of a finished gamester, impose upon every man a 
solemn obligation to resist the gaming system in all 
its parts and progress. Every man whom the ex- 
tinction of virtuous feeling has not prepared for 
adding to the dishonour and the miseries of human 
life, will perceive the obligation in proportion as he 
reasons correctly, and applies the discoveries of his 
understanding to the regulation of his conduct. All 
our principles on this subject are false, and all our 
deductions from them impertinent, or it follows, 
that every one who plays at cards or dice, is respon- 
sible, to the whole extent of the influence of his ex- 
ample in preserving the knowledge and practice of 
gaming, for all its tremendous effects on body and 
soul, on property, character, and happiness—on the 
best interests of his fellow-creatures here, and on 
their best hopes for the eternal world. 
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ART. IT. 


A Collection of Essays on the subject of Episcopacy,. 
which originally appeared in the Albany Centinel, 
and which are ascribed principally to the Rev. 
Dr. Linn, the Rev. Mr. Beasley, and Thomas Y. 
How, Esq. With additional notes and remarks. 
New-York, T. & J. Swords, 8vo. pp. 210. $1. 


(Continued from pr. 84.) 


Wer now come to the third and great fact of the 
Hierarchy, the prelatical character of Timothy and 
Titus. ‘The inquiry consists of two parts; the first, 
concerning their ordination, and the second, their 
owers. | 

Although the Episcopal writers argue less confi- 
dently from the first of these topics than from the 
second ; yet it 1s not unimportant to their cause. 
For if they can prove that ordination to the minis- 
try in the days of the Apostles was Episcopal, in 
their sense of the term; that is, that an officer 
whom they call the bishop, had the sole power of 
ordination, presbyters being permitted merely to 
express their consent—if they can prove this, it will 
be hard to escape from the conclusion, that the 
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whole government of the church was prelatical. If 
they decline much reliance upon it, as Dr. Hobart 
and the Layman say they do*, their shyness must 
be imputed to some other cause than its insignifi- 
cance ; for they are not in the habit of declining 
very humble aid; and our former remarks will 
show that, though well supplied with assertions, 
they have no evidence to spare. 

The following texts have been quoted under 
the present head. 


For TimoTuy. 


Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was 
given thee by propheey, WiTH THE LAYING ON OF 
THE HANDS OF THE PreEsBYTERY. 1 Jim. iv. 14. 

Wherefore I put thee in remembrance that thou 
stir up the gift of God which is in thee, BY THE 


PUTTING ON OF MY HANDS. 2 Jim. 1. 6. 


For Titvs. 


For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that are wanting ; 
and ordain elders in every city, AS I HAD APPOINT- 
ED THEE. Titus. 5. 


From these texts one thing is clear, viz. that 
both Paul and the Presbytery imposed hands on 
Timothy. But several questions have been started 
about the rest. Who constituted the Presbytery ? 
Why were hands imposed on Timothy ?. Was this 
his consecration to the evangelical ministry ? If so, 
what share had the apostle in the transaction, and 
what the presbytery ? The high church construc- 
tion is, that ‘* St. Paul ordained Timothy with the 
«“ concurrence of the Presbytery. By the Presby- 


* Collec. p. 59, note. LayMan, N°. V. f. 5], 
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‘¢ tery may be understood a number of Apostles 
‘© who laid their hands on Timothy, since the 
‘¢ Apostles, though certainly superior to Presby- 
‘< ters, style themselves ‘“* Elders,”? or Presbyters. 
‘¢ The Greek expositors understood the passage in 
*¢ this sense as well as the Greek church, both an- 
‘¢ cient and modern—since in the ordinations of 
“¢ this church, the Presbyters do not lay on their 
‘‘ hands with the Bishop. Nor was it the custom 
‘¢ in the Western church until the fourth century. 
‘¢ But allowing that by the Presbytery is meant a 
‘¢ number of Presbyters, it is evident, from a com- 
‘¢ parison of the two texts, that the Presbyters im- 
‘* posed hands, not to convey authority, but merely 
‘‘ to express approbation. ‘* By the putting on of 
‘¢ my hands,” ‘* with the laying on of the hands of 
‘the Presbytery.”? In the church of England, the 
‘¢ Presbyters lay on their hands with the Bishops in 
‘¢ ordination, to denote their consent*.”’ 

As our business, at present, is not with ecclesias- 


* Hopart’s Festivals and Fasts. p. 25. The Greek expositors 
to whom he refers in the margin, are Chrysostom and Theopihy- 
lact. Theophylact has copied (hrysostom, whose words are, 
ov wees Tec Sut eeuy Qnowy eyrauda® HAAX TWEpb ETITKOT WY. OV YHe on wees Bute- 
fos Tov exsoxoroy exseotovouy. Chrys. ad loc. “ He, the apostle, zs not 
“ sneaking here of PRESBYTERS, but of Bisuops: for Presbyters 
“ did not ordain a Bishop.” Vhe eloquent Patriarch flounders sadly. 
He takes for granted, that Timothy was a bishop: to allow that 
a bishop could be ordained by presbyters, would demolish the 
whole fabric of the hierarchy. Paul had used an ugly word for 
their spiritual mightinesses ; and so, to make short work with 
him, the golden-mouthed preacher flatly contradicts him. It 
was a “ presbytery,” said the apostle. It was a council of bish- 
ops, replies Chrysostom. Yet, after all, neither he nor Theophy- 
lact, have interpreted the term of fostles. When a writer 
quotes authorities without consulting them, he should be wary, 
and be extremely cautious in mentioning names. Dr. H. was 
probably in haste. Had he stuck closer to Potter, he would 
have been less inaccurate. 
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tical history, but with the interpretation of scrip- 
ture, we pass over the allusion to the Greek and 
Western churches. ‘* The evidence” that ‘ the 


‘« Presbyters imposed hands not to convey authority, 


‘but merely to express approbation,” is extorted 
from the two prepositions *“* by” and ‘ with.” 

‘¢ By my hands,” says Paul: therefore he alone 
ordained ‘Timothy. ‘ With the laying on of the 
hands of the Presbytery,” says he again: therefore, 


the Presbytery merely “ expressed their approba- 
tion.”’ 


In support of this ‘‘ evident ”’ difference between 
the agency of Paul and that of the Presbytery in 
the ordination, the Layman has entertained us 
with some rare criticism which we shall not be so 
unjust as to withhold from our readers. 


‘* It is known to every Greek scholar, that da signifies, 
emphatically, the cause of a thing; while meta denotes 
emphatically, nearness of situation, relation, connexion, 
agreement. It need not be observed that words are used 
sometimes more loosely, and sometimes more strictly. A 
term is often introduced in a sense different from its origin- 
al and primary meaning. ‘The two words dia and meta are 
opposed in the Epistles to Timothy. Well, then, the two 
words being opposed, and the first, as every Greek scholar 
knows, denoting, emphatically, the cause of athing ; the lat- 
ter conveying, particularly, the idea of relation, connexion, 
agreement, it follows, obviously, that they are to be taken in 
these their appropriate senses. Our author will not venture 
to say that the Greek word meta is as appropriate an one as 
dia to express the cause of a thing. He will not so far ha- 
zard his reputation as a scholar. [I assert, then, that dia sig- 
nifies, particularly, the cause of a thing, and that meta is the 
preposition of concurrence. Nor is this invalidated by the 
circumstance of meta being sometimes used as dia with the 
genitive casee The emphatical distinction between the two 
words lies in the first denoting a cause, the other concurrence. 
Why does St. Paul carefully use the word dia in the one 
case, and meta in the other? Why dees he not use meta in 
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both cases? It is to be recollected too, that the passages 
are, in his Epistles to Timothy, relating to the same sub- 
ject; and of course, the terms must be regarded as con- 
trasted with one another. Surely the words dia and meta, 
as opposed, signify, the first, the cause of a thing; the last, 
nearness, concurrence, agreement. This is familiar to every 
Greek scholar, and I assert it on the authority of the best 
lexicons of the language. The circumstance, then, of the 
Apostle using a word in relation to himseif, which denotes 
the instrumental cause, and with respect to the Presbytery, 
a word which, particularly as distinguished from dia, express- 
es agreement, shows, clearly, that the authoritative power 
was vested in him, and that the act, on the part of the Pres- 
bytery, was an act of mere concurrence*.” 


That Presbytery may be left without a shadow 
of support, these two unhappy prepositions, (J« & 
pera) (dta and meta) by and with, are doomed to 
the same rack on which Cyprian had formerly tor- 
tured a noun}, and the Layman himself both a 
noun and a verb, into witnesses for the hierarchyt. 
It being presumed that the imposition of hands re- 
lates to Timothy’s ordination, the ‘“ presbytery,”’ 
whose act it was, whether composed of mere Pres- 
byters, or of Prelates, or of Apostles, had nothing to 
do in the affair, but barely to express their consent ; 
and if this appear dubious, it shall be substantiated 
by the deposition of dia and meta. 

“ It is known,” says the Layman, “ to every Greek scho- 
lar, that dia”-(by) “‘ signifies, emphatically, the cause of a 


thing ; ; while meta” (with_) “* denotes, emphatically , Nearness 
of situation, relation, connexion, agreement.” 


We do not wish to be uncharitable, but, if we 
must judge from the instances of words, which, in 
this collection have been unfortunate enough to un- 
dergo his critical process, it is very hard for the 


“* Layman, N°. V. Coll. p. 53, 54. 
* Vid. Chris. Mag. Vol. I. p. 2015208.  } Ibid. S16. 
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Layman to tell what a Greek scholar knows. Scho- 
lars, like other classes of men, have their appropriate 
habits of speaking and acting: And when one who 
has had only a dining-room acquaintance with 
them, affects to be of their number, his awkward 
imitation betrays him in the same manner as the 
dialect of a foreigner distinguishes him from a na- 
tive, or as a prime minister would lose the reputa- 
tion of a statesman by relying on annual registers, 
on reviews, or the gazettes, for his great political 
facts. No scholar would have made the Layman’s 
indefinite appeal to ‘“ the best lexicons in the lan- 
guage,’ for settling the meaning of a disputed 
word. He would have produced examples from 
the only legitimate authorities, the original writers. 

~How the Layman would fare in such hands, we 
shall not conjecture: but we are sure that a very 
little acquaintance with Gre¢k is sufficient to pluck 
away the feathers with which poor dia and meta 
have been made to adorn his plume. 

“* Dia signifies, emphatically, the cause of a thing.” 

For example : 

It is easier for a camel to go THROUGH (dia) the 
eye of a needle, than, &c. Mat. xix. 24. 

Jesus went—THROUGH (dia) the cornfields, Mark. 
li, 23. 

And again he entered into Capernaum, AFTER 
(dia) some days. Mark ii. 1. 

Now what ‘‘ cause’”’ does the preposition dia ex- 
press here. Does it ‘¢ emphatically,” as the Lay- 
man speaks, ‘*signify the cause”’ of the needle’s eye? 
of the cornfields ? or of the days? or the “ cause’’ 
of the camel’s going through the first ? -of our 
Lord’s going through the second? or of his spend- 
ing the third before he went into Capernaum ? 
When the Layman shall have found his emphatical 
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signification of dia in these instances, he may cali 
upon us for a hundred more. 

The fact is, that this preposition never signifies 
the cause of a thing: whatever the ‘‘ Lexicons’’ 
say. It expresses the idea of transttion or trans- 
mission, and has no. English word to correspond 
with it so well as the preposition ‘* through.” 
Whether it is accompanied with the notion of a 
cause or not, must be determined by the phrase 
where it occurs. 

But in spoiling the Layman’s criticism, we ac- 
knowledge that we have not overthrown his argu- 
ment. For if the imposition of Paul’s hands was 
the medium through which, to the exclusion of the 
Presbytery, he alone conveyed the ministerial com- 
mission to Timothy ; and 7fthis act of his formed a 
precedent for all subsequent ordinations, the Lay- 
man has won, and we own Timothy to have been 
episcopally ordained: Whether a bishop or not, 
would still remain a question. These zfs, however, 
seem to be rather anti-episcopal. 

From the words of Paul, we should conclude, 
that whoever or whatever else might have been 
concerned in this august transaction, a material 
part of it belonged to the Presbytery. Neglect not 
the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by 
prophecy, WitH THE LAYING ON OF THE HANDS 
or THE PresByTeERry. A plain reader would cer- 
tainly say, that Timothy was Presbyterially ordain- 
ed : as he could not well imagine that a Presbyterian 
himself would have chosen to word the account dif- 
ferently. But this would be the errour of one who 
had never heard what marvels can be effected by a 
little critical legerdemain operating upon Greek pre- 
positions. Ono! This is the very text which proves 
that his ordination was not presbyterial! Astonish- 
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ing! I see Timothy bowing before the Presby- 
tery. I see them imposing hands upon his head: 
T am told by the Apostle Paul, that the gift which 
was in him was given him with the laying on 
of their hands: and yet they did not ordain him! 
‘“ No!” Had no share in his ordination! ‘ No!” 
Gave him no gift at all! “ No!” Verily this 
Layman is unceremonious in his behaviour to 
words ; for he will either allow them no meaning 
at all; or else, as it may suit him, they shall mean 
in the mouth of an apostle, the contrary to what 
they ever have meant or ever shall mean, in the 
mouth of any other man! No ordination! No 
communication by the Presbytery ! Why, that old 
Jesuit, who has foisted the Virgin Mary into every 
chapter of the book of Proverbs*, could not him- 
self be more fantastical! How, in the name of com- 
mon sense, is the Presbytery disposed of ? Softly, 
zealous friend, softly. Thou shalt see. Here 
comes the magician: his wand shall touch the 
little four-lettered vocabule, ‘‘ wiru,’’ and lo, the 
whole Presbytery will evanish, and leave only a sin- 
ele ordaining hand ! 

“ The circumstance of the apostle using a word in rela- 
tion to himself, which denotes the instrumental cause,” viz. 
dia; “ and with respect to the Presbytery, a word which, 
particularly as distinguished from dia, expresses agreement, » 
viz. meta ; “* shows, clearly, that the authoritative power was 


vested zn Aim; and that the act, on the part of the Presby- 
tery, was an act of mere concurrence.” 


So they wrap it up! Let us try to unwrap it a 
little, and see whether the bundle will bear exami- 
nation. So far as we can perceive, there is nothing 
here but a play upon words; and the argument con- 
sists in the jingle. The interpretation of the word 


* Vid. F. Q. DE SALAZAR, expositio in Proverbia. 
Vol. II.—N?. TT. 2 B 
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used by the apostle, is bent and twisted in sucha man. 
ner as to induce the unlettered reader to suppose 
that it expresses the assent of one person to the act of 
another. We do not object to the Layman’s trans- 
lating meta by “* concurrence ;”’ for according to our 
great English Lexicographer, ‘‘ concurrence”’ sig- 
nifies ‘‘ union, association, conjunction :”’ “* Agree- 
ment; act of joining in any design or measures”’ 
—‘‘ combination of many agents or circumstan- 
ces,’ &e.; but popular and colloquial usage often 
employs it when nothing more is intended than an 
approbation of an opinion or a measure, It is in 
this sense that the Layman uses it; and it is here 
that his criticism puts a fraud upon his reader. We 
do not say that the fraud is intentional; before we 
can prove this, we must prove that he understands 
Greek ; which we humbly beg leave to decline. 
But we shall freely give him the “ eight or ten 
years”’ which his friend has craved*, in order to sup- 
port his construction of meta by the proper au- 
thorities ; and he shall have ‘ the best lexicons of 
the language”’ into the bargain. 

But as we do not ask for credence to our bare as- 
sertion, we shall subject the Layman’s distinction 
between dia and meta to the test of fact. 

“ Tt is to be recollected,” says he, “* that the passages are 
in his” (Paul’s} “* epistles to Timothy, relating to the same 
subject ; and of course, the terms,” (viz. dza and meta,) “ must 
be regarded as contrasted with one another.” 

Be itso. I open my New Testament and read, 
that many signs and wonders. were done By (dia) 
the apostlest.”” Proceeding in_the narrative, I read 
afterwards that Paul and Barnabas rehearsed all 
things that God had done wit (meta) them}. Now, 

* Hopart’s Apology, p. 250. 


j Act il. 43. rovAe re TeeaTOH xX onus ALA tTwy wTOTTOAWY EYVEVETOs 
E ecm 0 M:0s eronos MET are Act. xy. 4. 
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the Layman being judge, as “ the passages relate 
to the same subject,”’ viz. the miraculous works 
which God enabled his servants to perform, and 
the success with which he crowned their ministry, 
‘¢ the terms”’ dia and meta ‘“* must be regarded as 
‘¢ contrasted with one another. ‘The circumstance, 
‘¢ then, of the historian using a word in relation to 
‘¢ the apostles in general, which denotes the instru- 
‘¢ mental cause; and with respect to Paul and Bar- 
‘¢ nabas, a word which, particularly as distinguished 
‘‘ from dia, expresses agreement, shows clearly, that 
« the authoritative power was vested in the former, 
‘¢and that the act, on the part of the latter, was 
‘an act of mere concurrence.” In fewer words, 
when Peter, James, &c. wrought miracles, they did 
it in virtue of an authoritative power; and when 
Paul and Barnabas wrought miracles, they had no 
authoritative or instrumental agency, but merely 
expressed their approbation of what God did without 
them; although the historian has positively assert- 
ed that he did it with them. All this from the dif- 
ference between dia and meta ! 

Should the Layman by any means escape from 
this difficulty, it will be to fall into another still 
greater. Before he ventured upon the criticism 
now under review, he ought to have read, in the 
original, the verse which he has undertaken to cri- 
ticise. There he would have found his dia and meta 
in the same proposition, and separated only by a 
single word. The gift, says Paul to Timothy, 
which was given thee sy (dia) prophecy, witx 
(meta) the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery*. 
That the terms relate to the same subject, is indis- 
putable ; and of course, says the Layman, they are 


* ] Tim, iy. 14. 
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‘¢ contrasted with one another. The circumstance, 
‘‘ then,”’ proceeds he, ‘‘ of the apostle using a word 
‘¢ in relation to prophecy, which denotes the instru- 
‘‘ mental cause; and, with respect to the Presby- 
‘¢ tery, a word which, particularly as distinguished 
‘‘ from dia, expresses agreement, shows, clearly, 
‘‘ that the authoritative power was vested in the 
‘“‘ prophecy ; and that the act, on the part of the 
‘¢ Presbytery, was an act of mere concurrence.” 

The result of the Layman’s criticism is, that T1- 
mothy had two ordinations, by two authoritative 
powers, viz. the prophecy, and the apostle Paul; 
and ¢wo concurrcnces of the Presbytery, viz. one 
with prophecy, and one with the apostle. We can- 
not deny that he was well ordained ! 

From words let us go to things, and see what the 
Episcopal argument will gain by the exchange. 
‘The imposition of hands on the part of the Presby- 
tery, was an act, it is said, of ‘‘ mere concurrence ;”’ 
designed to express approbation, and not at all to 
convey the ministerial ofhice*. 

This assertion is not only without proof, but is 
directly in the face of all the proof which the nature 
of the case admits. 

1. By what rule of reasoning is the very same act, 
viz. imposition of hands, performed at the same 
time, in relation to the same subject, considered as 
expressing the communication of authority by one 
of the persons engaged, and only as expressing ap- 
probation by all the rest? When certain distinc- 
tions have taken place, it 1s easy to invent other 
distinctions to justify them. But is it credible ? 
does it belong to the nature of significant rites, that 
a rite signifying the conferring of power should be 


* Hospanr and the LayMAn, as above. 
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employed by a number of persons in a concurrent 
act, and yet, with regard to all but one of them, not 
_ signify the conferring of power at all ? 

2. The advocates of prelacy are challenged to 
produce from the scriptures, or other authentic re- 
cords of the apostolic and preceding ages, proof 
that imposition of hands was used to signify 
mere assent or approbation. To say that it 
might so signify, is nothing to the purpose. The 
point to be determined is, not what it might, but 
what it did, signify. If, in every other case, impo- 
sition of hands expressed authoritative communica- 
tion, 1t must have done so in the ordination of T1- 
mothy ; and to maintain that it did not, is to beg 
the question. The Episcopal construction violates 
the plainest meaning both of words and of actions. 
The Presbyterian ceuaieietion is in perfect coinci- 
dence with both. Paul says that the gift in Timo- 
thy was given to him by prophecy, with the laying 
on of the hands of the Presbytery. It is agreed 
that prophecy, or the prophecies which went before 
on ‘Timothy, designated him as a fit person for the 
ministry ; but did not invest him with ofice—did 
not give him the gift. Had there been nothing else 
but the prophecy, he would have had no com- 
mission. It was necessary that the imposition of 
the hands of the Presbytery should concur with the 
prophetical designation, or ‘Timothy had remained 
alayman. The Presbytery did thus concur; they 
did lay their hands on ‘Timothy, and he received his 
office. Now as the prophecy made no part of his 
ordination ; it follows, that he was ordained by the 
Presbytery. If the gift which was in him’ by the 
imposition of Paul’s hands, was his ministerial com- 
mission, that apostle had no share in it which was 
not common to every member of the Presbytery; 
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or else his declaration, that Timothy was ordained 
by prophecy with the laying on of the hands of the 
Presbytery, would not be true. Nor is there any 
thing in his expresston which might not be used by 
every one of his colleagues, and with peculiar pro- 
priety by himself, if, as it is not improbable, he 
presided at Timothy’s ordination. 

To exhibit this subject in another light, we pro- 
pose a few questions which some of the advocates 
for prelacy would do no disservice to their cause by 
answering in such a manner as to remove the scru- 
ples they must naturally occasion. 

1. Did Paul alone ordain Timothy ? or was his 
ordination the joint act of the Presbytery? If the 
latter, we have a complete scriptural example of 
Presbvterial ordination. If the former, so that the 
Presbytery, by the imposition of their hands, mere- 
ly testified their assent, then, 

2. Were the persons who thus imposed hands on 
Timothy simple Presbyters, or were they apostles 
or prelates? Ifthe latter, then, 

3. How came Paul to appropriate to himself a 
power which belonged to every one of them in as 
full right as it could possibly belong to him ? How 
came they to surrender this their power into the 
hands of an individual ? And how could the impo- 
sition of Paul’s hands bestow the ministerial gift, 
while others, possessing the same authority, did, by 
the very same act, at the very same time, merely 
declare their assent ? 

If the former, 1. e. if those who concurred with 
Paul in the imposition of hands were simple Pres- 
byters, then, 

4. What ordination did Timothy receive? Was 
he ordained a Presbyter or a Prelate? If the for- 
mer, his Episcopal character, inso far as it depends 
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upon his ordination, is swept away; and we have 
not a single instance of the consecration of a prelate 
in all the New Testament. If the latter, then, 

5. How came simple Presbyters to impose hands 
upon the head of a Bishop at his consecration ? Or 
supposing these Presbyters to have been Prelates, 
where was Timothy’s commission? By the terms 
of the argument, he was ordained by Paul alone; 
but according to the Episcopal order, which we are 
assured is the apostolical order, two or three bishops 
are necessary to ordain a bishop*. And so poor 
Timothy was not ordained a bishop at all. If, in 
order to give him his mitre, we make the Presby- 
tery to consist of Apostles, or men of apostolic rank, 
we not only prostrate the Layman’s famous criti- 
cism about dia and meta, but are left without the 
vestige of an ordination by a prelate alone, in so far 
as that point is to be made out by the ordination of 
Timothyt. There remains nothing but an exam- 
ple of ordination by a Presbytery, which is all that 
the Presbyterians desire. 

We cannot dismiss this point without remarking 
how our prelatical friends shift their ground. 

Two things are to be proved: that Timothy was 
_a Bishop; and, that a Bishop alone ordains. For 
the first, according to our Episcopal brethren, the 


* Exioxoros uroemioxotuy xescorovesofw AYO n TPION. Can. Afos. 
I. Afud PP. Appr. Tom. 1. pr. 442. Ed. Clericit. On this canon, 
Bishop Beveridge thus comments. “ This rite, therefore, used 
by the apostles themselves, and prescribed, by apostolical men, 
our church,” meaning the church of England, “ most religiously 
observes; and, as far as possible, it ought, beyond all doubt, to 
be observed every where. But when necessity, that most unre- 
lenting mistress, shall require it, the rigour of the canon may be 
so farrelaxed, as that a Bishop may be ordained by“tewo.” bid 
p. 457. 

F t Ordination performed by Titus shall hereafter be consi- 
dered. 
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Presbytery who joined with Paul in laying hands 
on Timothy, were bona fide prelates, who, jointly 
with the apostle, imparted the Episcopal dignity ; 
and so Timothy is a bishop without any more ado. 
But for the second, the Presbytery were noé pre- 
lates; or if they were, they did not ordain jointly 
with the apostle ; they merely expressed their ap- 
probation. 

‘The legs of the lame are not equal.”” If we 
adopt the first, we lose the proof of ordination by a 
Bishop alone. If the second, we lose the ordina- 
tion of bishop Timothy. The /atter makes dia 
show “clearly, that the authoritative power was 
‘¢ vested in Paul,’’ and meta, that ‘‘ the act on the 
‘ part of the Presbytery, was an act of mere con- 
‘¢currence.”? The former shows, with equal clear- 
ness, that the authoritative power was not vested in 
Paul alone; that the act on the part of the Presby- 
tery, was not an act of mere concurrence ; and that 
there is nothing in dia and meta to establish the 
contrary. When a circle and a square coincide, 
then shall these two arguments for prelacy be con- 
sistent with each other. 

So much for 7zmothy’s ordination. Now for that 
of Titus. Him, too, the Layman has ordained Epis- 
copally. 

“To Titus the apostle says, For this cause left I thee in 
Crete, that thou shouldst set tn order the things that are want- 
ang, and ordain elders in every city as I had appomnted thee. 


Here let it be observed, in passing along, that Titus is spok- 
en of as having been or dained by the apostle: As I had ap- 


pointed thee. Nothing is said of the Presbytery in this case. 


Paul appointed Titus to his office. And this is a conclu- 
sive circumstance for believing that the case was the same 
in relation to Timothy, as it is not reasonable to suppose that 
they were commissioned in different ways*.” 


* LayMAn, N°. V. Coll, p. 56. 
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We agree that the office of Timothy and Titus 
was the same, and that they were commissioned in 
the same manner. _ But the Layman has overshot 
his mark. For, as we have already stated, the ad- 
vocates for the divine right of Episcopacy maintain 
that the ordination of a bishop by two or three others, 
is an apostolical institution: and that even in cases 
of the hardest necessity, two bishops are essential to 
the ordination of a third. One of two consequen- 
ces Is inevitable ; either that Paul exercised, on this 
occasion, his extraordinary power, and so has set 
no precedent; or, if he set a precedent for ordina- 
tion by a single prelate, Titus was no more than a 
presbyter, and could not by himself, ordain other 
presbyters. All this rests upon the assumption that 
the expression, as I had appointed thee, refers to 
the ordination of ‘Titus. Another blunder. There 
is not a syllable about his ordination in the text. 
It pre-supposes his authority, and relates solely 
to the directions which the apostle had given him 
for the application of it. The word rendered, 
‘< appointed,’ frequently occurs in the New Tes- 
tament, but always, with the construction before 
us, in the sense of prescribing, enjoining, com- 
manding : : and never in the sense of setting apart to 
an ofice—T hus, 

He coMMANDED (durataro) a centurion to keep 
Paul. Act. xxiv. 23. Surely Felix did not then 
give the centurion his military commission. 

As God hath distributed to every man; as the Lord 
hath called every one, so let him walk: and so or- 
DAIN I, (areccouos) direct, enjoin I, ix all churches. 
1 Cor. vu. 17. 


In the very same manner does Paul speak te 
Titus. 
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As I had aprpointTED (direkeuq) instructed, en- 
joined, thee. 

The word which expresses investiture with office 
is quite different, as this very verse shows ; and the 
author of Miscellanies* had remarked: but this 
circumstance, Dr. Hobart, though not sparing of 
his notes, passes over in profound silence. 

We come, at length, to the decisive argument 
for diocesan Episcopacy —the powers exercised by 
Timothy and Titus. This is to silence the last 
battery ‘of the Presbyterians, and reduce them to 
the humiliating necessity of surrendering at discre- 
tion! Really one would imagine, that the powers 
of Timothy and Titus are a new discovery: and 
that the epistles written to them by Paul, had been 
in the custody of the prelates alone as containing 
the precious charter of their rights. But the w orld 
“may believe us, upon our word of verity, that we 
have actually read those epistles long ago ; and that 
the demonstration, said to be therein contained, of 
the apostolical institution of the ‘* sacred regiment 
of Bishops,”’ has been questioned, yea and, in our 
judgment, confuted some handfuls of years before 
our grandfathers were born. However, Ecce iterum 
Crispinus! Here it is again. We shall give unto 
thee, reader, as Cyprian and the Layman have given 
it unto us. But we entreat thy patience to some 
preliminary matter. 

We think that when the Episcopal writers ap- 
peal, with so much confidence, to the powers 
exercised by Timothy, they ought also to have 
agreed as to the office and rank of that emi- 
nent man. Yet it is a disputed point among them, 
at this hour, whether he was simply Bishop of 
Enhesus, having jurisdiction over his presbyters ; 


* CLeMeEns, N°. I. Collec. p. 77. 
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or an archbishop, having bishops under him; or 
the lord primate of Asia, above them all. If you 
ask the advocates of these several opinions, what 
was precisely his authority ? some cry one thing, and 
some another: for the assembly is coniused; and 
their voices unite only in this, Great is Timothy 
of the Ephesians! We cannot refrain from trans- 
cribing a few remarks of the powerful and eloquent 
Jean DatLye. 

‘¢ Here,’ we translate his own words, ‘* Here the 
‘¢ hierarchs, having their imagination full of their 
‘¢ erand prelatures, of their bishoprics, their arch- 
‘‘ bishoprics, and their primacies, do not fail to 
‘‘ dream of one in these words of the apostle. 
* That he besought Timothy to abide still at Ephe- 
‘“< sus, signifies, if you believe them, that he made 
‘¢ "Timothy bishop of the church of Ephesus ; and 
‘* not only that, but even Metropolitan, or arch- 
‘¢ bishop of the province ; and even primate of all 
‘¢ Asia. You see how ingenious is the passion for 
‘‘ the crosier and the mitre ; being able, in so few 
‘¢ and simple words, to detect such great myste- 
‘¢ ries! For where 1s the man, who, in the use of his 
“ natural understanding without being heated by 
‘¢ a previous attachment, could ever have found so 
‘‘ many mitres—that of a Bishop, that of an Arch- 
‘¢ bishop, and that of a Primate, in these two words, 
“© Paul besought Timothy to abide still at Ephesus? 
‘¢ Who, without the help of some extraordinary 
‘¢ passion, could ever have made so charming and 
‘¢ so rare a discovery* ? and imagine that to be- 
‘¢ seech a man to stay in a city, means, to establish 
‘¢ him Bishop of that city, Archbishop of the pro- 


‘‘ vince, and primate of all the country ? In very 


* Deyiner une chose si belle & si rare ?~— 
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‘« deed, the cause of these gentlemen of the hier- 
‘¢ archy must be reduced to an evil plight*, since 
‘‘they are constrained to resort to such pitiful 
*¢ proefst.”’ 

Our readers will hardly blame Dazl/é for applying 
the epithet ‘ pitiful,” to the argument of the hier- 
archy for Timothy’s Episcopate, when they sec 
that her ablest and most resolute champions are at 
irreconcileable variance with each other on this very 
point: some maintaining it as perfectly conclusive ; 
others rejecting it as weak and frivolous. The 
mere fact of this variance is a strong presumption 
against the former, and in favour of the latter. lor 
although vigorous, cultivated, and candid minds 
may be so far warped by their wishes as to lay 
more stress upon an argument for them than it de- 
serves; yet itis hardly to be supposed that such 
minds will attribute to an argument which, if sound, 
secures them the victory, much /ess importance 
than it possesses. If, then, there are to be found 
among the advocates of Episcopacy, men second to 
none of them in learning, force, and sagacity, who 
fairly give up the plea from ‘Timothy and Titus, the 
conclusion is, that their concession is extorted by 
the prevalence of truth against their prejudices and 
interest. 


* A de mauvais termes. 

t Davie! Exposition de la piremiere efitre de ’Apotre Saint 
Paul & Timothée ; en 48 sermons firononcés a CHARENTON. Serm. 
J. pp. 22, 23. a Geneve 1661. 12mo. | 

This is that identical Monsieur Dainte’ whom Mr. Bincuam 
and, from him, Dr. Hoparr have represented as friendly to Epis- 
copacy*. Vhisis that Jean Dartir’! The prelatical commenta- 
tors have played tricks with the French preacher; which, if we 
iecl in a humour for it, we may one of these days expose. 

* Hopart’s Apology, p. 94, compared with p. 99. Binguam’s Chris- 
tian Antiquities. Vol. IL. p. 799. 
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As a specimen of the collision which takes place, 
on this subject, between the most zealous support- 
ers of prelacy, we transcribe a part of the seventh 
section of the Appendix to Ayton’s Original Con- 
stitution of the Christian Church. It has not been 
in our power to compare all his quotations with the 
authors, but we have examined a number and they 
are correct. 

“The chief plea and argument of the Episcopalians is 
taken from Timothy and Titus. But however much this is 
boasted of by some, asa conclusive proof for a diocesan form 
of church government, and superior power of Bishops to that 
of Presbyters ; yet there is nothing adduced by them that is 
more violently opposed by others of them, and in which they 
are more egregiously divided. For some of them pretend, 
that the Apostle, in his Epistles to ‘Timothy and Titus, uses 
the terms Bishop and Presbyter promiscuously, only to ex- 
press such officers as are now called Presbyters. Of this 
opinion I take Bishop Hoadly to be, Dr. Whitby, Mr. Dod- 
well, and many others might be named. 

‘** But how contradictory to this is the judgment of Bishop 
Pearson, Vindicia. Lib. 2. Cap. 13. Bishop Tavlor, Episc. 


assert. P. 85. Bishop Burnet, in his History of the Right of 


Princes, Prefac. p. 15. and p. 4, 5. of the Book: and Dr. 
Hammond, in a variety of places. I say, how contradictory 
are these sentiments of those prelates to this abovenamed ? 
seeing they hold, that all those whom they were to ordain 
" were proper bishops, nay, Dr. Hammond’s opinion is, that 
Timothy and Titus were Archbishops, and had their suffra- 
gans under them; and with him bishop Bull seems to agree, 
when he calls Timothy Archbishop, Serm. on 2 T7m. 4. 13. 
And to these I could add others of the same mind. But 
then, as Dr. Hammond reckoned, that the Apostles ordain- 
ed no mere Presbyters at the first, but only Bishops, Annet. 
on Acts 11. 6. 14. so Mr. Dodwell, Parenes, p. 54. ps. 13. 
and p. 102. p. 33. must certainly contradict him in this, 
when he maintains, that the Apostles at the first ordained no 
Bishops, but simple Presbyters only ; and that there is no 
mention of Episcopal government in the New Testament, 
and that it was not established till duno 106. But then, ac- 
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cording to both these Doctors, there is one office in the 
church without scripture warrant—Presbyters, according to 
Dr. Hammond ; and Sishops, according to Mr. Dodwell. 
But how will they answer to what is advanced by Bishop 
Burnet, which equally contradicts them both, Vindic. of the 
Church of Scotland, p. 355. Thut without Scripture warrants 
no new office may be instituted? Besides Dr. Hammond’s 
conceit against Presbyters not being instituted in the New 
Testament, is opposed with all freedom by Mr. Maurice, 
Defens. p. 27. and by Bishop Hoadley, Brief Defence, p. 113. 
Is it possible to behold such wrangling, without being affect- 
ed with a mixture both of indignation and compassion? Is 
it not matter of indignation, that men of judgment and learn- 
ing should have such a fondness to maintain a cause that is 
so precar ious, as to drive them into so many schemes to de- 
fend it, and every one of them contradictory to one another? 
And can it miss to beget compassion in the breast of every 
sincere Christian, that men of abilities should bestow so 
much time to perplex themselves and others, when their la- 
bours, rightly employed, might prove much more beneficial 
to the Protestant world: 

“ But that we may give the world a view, how inconclu- 
sive all these schemes and models are, which are taken 
from Timothy and Titus, I shall give some account of the 
minds of the Episcopalians at some length, who, when ad- 
duced, will leave no room for the Presbyterians to be in any 
perplexity in the defence of their establishment. ‘The first 
I shall bring on the stage is the famous Willet, Synops. Pa- 
pism. p. 236. ‘ It is most like Timothy had the place and 
‘calling of an evangelist: and the calling of evangelists and 
‘ bishops, which were pastors, was divers.’ To him let us 
join the learned Stillingfleet, who says, Jrenzc. p. 340. ‘Such 
‘were the evangelists, who were sent sometimes into this 
‘ country to put the church in order there, sometimes into 
‘another; but wherever they were, they acted as evange- 
‘lists, and not as fixed officers. And such were Timothy 
‘and Titus, notwithstanding all the opposition made against 

‘it, as will appear to any who will take an impartial survey 
‘ of the arguments on both sides,’ &c. Nay, the jesuit Sal- 
meron, is ashamed of this argument, for he says, Disput. 1. 


on 1 Tim. ‘It is doubtful if Timothy was Bishop of Ephe- 
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‘sus: for though he preached and ordained some to the mi- 
‘nistry there, it follows not that he was the Bishop of that 
¢ place ; for Paul preached also there above two years, and 

‘absolved the penitents, and yet was not Bishop. Add 
¢ that now and then the apostle called him away unto him- 
‘self, and sent him from Rome to the Hebrews with his 
‘ epistle ; and in the second epistle, he commands him to 
‘come to him shortly. Timothy was also an evangelist of 
¢ that order, Eph. 4.—So that Dorotheus saysin his Synopsis, 
‘ That Timothy preached through all Greece ; but he stayed 
‘at Ephesus not to be Bishop, but that, in the constitute 
‘ church of Ephesus, he might oppose the false Apostles. — 
‘It appears therefore that he was more than a Bishop, al- 
¢ though for a time he preached in that city as a pastor, and 
‘ ordained some to the ministry. Hence it is, some calls 
‘him Bishop in Ephesus.’ 

“ Having elsewhere given the judgment of the learned Dr. 
Whitby at some length, all that I shall transcribe from him 
at the time, is a few lines of what he says in his preface to 
the Epistle to Titus: ‘ First, I assert, that if by saying Timo- 
‘ thy and Titus were Bishops, the one of Ephesus, the other 
‘ of Crete, we understand they look upon these churches or 
‘ dioceses as their fixed and peculiar charge, in which they 
‘were to preside for term of life, I believe, that Timothy 
‘and Titus were not thus Bishops.’ See Chap. 1 and 4. 

‘‘ To fortify those who have given their assault, let me 
bring in Mr. Le Clerc, in his Supplement to Dr. Hammond’s 
Annotations on the Epistle to Trtus, p. 530. who says, * The 
‘ testimonies of the ancients about this matter, who judge 
‘ rashly of the times of the apostles by their own, and speak 
© of them in the language of their own age, are of little mo- 
‘ment. And so dono more prove that Titus was the Bish- 
‘ op of the island of Crete, than what Dr. Hammond says, 


‘ proves him to have been distinguished with the title of 


‘ Archbishop.’ To the same purpose the forecited Dr. 
Whitby says, ‘ The great controversy concerning this and 
‘the epistle to Timothy is, whether Timothy and Titus 
‘ were indeed made Bishops; the one in Ephesus, «and the 
‘ Pro-consular Asia, the other of Crete, and having authori- 
: ed to make, and jurisdic:ion over so many Bishops as were 
‘in those precincts? Now, of this matter, I confess I can 
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‘ find nothing in any writer of the first three centuries, and 
* not any intimation, that they bore that name.’ 

“ The judgment of the learned Whittaker is supporting 
on this occasion, as well as in the most of the former, who 
says, Controv. 4. Q.4. C. 2. p. 374. * In the apostles | times 
‘there were many things extraordinary. ‘There was an- 
‘other form of government in the church in the days of 
‘ the apostles, and another now, is acknowledged by Staple- 
‘ton: For it was then governed by the apostles, evangelists, 
‘and prophets, but now only by pastors and doctors ; the 
‘rest are all removed.’ From this it may justly be inferred, 
that Timothy and Titus were not ordinary officers, but they 
being both evangelists, are not succeeded to by Bishops. 
And here I cannot but subjoin the judgment of Chrysostom, 
wham our adversaries, I hope, will not reject as an adversa- 
ry- His words, as translated by Smectymnuus, are these, 
Paul would not commit the whole island to one man, but would 
have every man appointed to his charge and cure. for so he 
knew his labour would be the lighter, and the people that were 
under him would be governed with the greater diligence. For 
the teacher should not be troubled with the government of ma- 

ny churches, but only intend one, and study for to adorn 
that. The remark of Smectymnuus is just, Therefore this 
was Titus his work, not to be ‘Bishop of Crete himself, but to 


ordain Elders in every city, which was an office above that of 


a bishop. 

“ But this fortification is not able to stand; for the re- 
markable Mr. Dodwell, Parenes. Sect. 10. p. 404. attacks it 
most handsomely, when he says, ‘ But truly, that the office 
‘ of [Timothy] was not fixed, but itimerary, many arguments 
‘do evince. It was required of him to abide at Ephesus, 
‘ is testified by the Apostle, 1 7zm. 1.3. He was therefore, 
‘ when thus demanded, an itinerary. The work of an Evan- 
‘ gelist, 2 Z2m. 4. 5. so many journeyings with St. Paul, 
‘ and his name being joined in common with the Apostle, 
‘ in the inscription of the epistles to the Thessalonians, are 
‘all of them arguments for this. Moreover, the apostle 
‘commands Titus only to ordain, in Crete, Presbyters in 
‘every city, 77tus 1.5. He says, he was left there, that he 
‘ might set in order things that were wanting. And he was 
‘a companion of the apostle when he was left. And truly. 
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* other places make it appear, that he was a companion of St. 
‘ Paul, and therefore was no more restricted to.any particu- 

‘ lar place than the apostle himself.’ ‘Thus the famous Dod- 
well. And from what has been said from so many learned 
Episcopalian Doctors, one may consider, how far Bishop Hall 
had lost his senses, when he saith with such a masterly air, 
Episcop. Divine Right, Sect. 4. P. 2. Thatif Episcopal pow- 

er of ordination, and power of ruling and censuring Presby- 
ters, be not clear in the apostle’s charge to these twa Bishops, 
the one of Crete, and the other of Ephesus, I shall yield the 
cause, and confess to want my senses.” 

‘‘ But now, to dismiss this conceit of Timothy’s being 
Bishop of Ephesus, &c. I shall give the judgment of the learn- 
ed Willet, Synops. Papism. Contr. 5. 2. 3. ‘ Neither can it 
‘ be gre anted by the words of the Apostle, Lay hands sudden- 
‘ ly on no man, &c. that Timothy had this sole power in him- 

‘self; for, the apostle would not give that to him, which 
‘ he did not take to himself, who associated to him the rest 
‘ of the Presbyters in ordaining of Timothy. — It is 
‘ questioned, says‘he, if the apostle had then constituted Ti- 
‘ mothy bishop there [Ephesus:] For, he saith, That thou 
‘ mightest charge some that they teach no other doctrine, &c. 
I conclude with the judgment of the accurate Dr. Barrow, 
Pope’s Suprem. p. 82. whose words must certainly contra- 
dict this notion concerning Timothy’s Episcopate ; for he 
says, ‘ Episcopacy is an ordinary standing charge, affixed 
‘to one standing place, and requiring a special attendance 
‘ there ; Bishops being Pastors, who, as St. Chrysostom 

‘ says, do sit, and are employed inone place. Now, he that 
‘hath such a general’charge, can hardly discharge such a 

"Particular office, and he that is fixed to a particular attend- 

‘ ance, can hardly look after so general a charge.” Though 
this is spoken with respect to the Apostles ; yet it will innaal 
ly. hold with respect to Timothy and Titus. I think, by this 
time, this strong bulwark has almost lost its beautiful shapes, 
and formidable figures, and is not capable of doing much 
execution. The itinerary life of the apostles, according to 
Barrow, is inconsistent with that of a Bishop, and must be 
so likewise with that of Timothy and Titus, seeing they 
were not fixed residenters in any particular place, as is w ell 
observed by Mr. Dodwell: and it must conclude against 
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them with equal force, if Dr. Brett’s notion be true, that 
they were both of the Apostolic order.” 


No equitable judge would censure us for leavin 
these sons of the hierarchy to dash their heads 
against each other, and declining to give ourselves 
any further trouble. We are not obliged to inquire 
into the claim which they set up for Timothy or 
Titus, until they shall themselves ascertain what 
the claim is; nor to answer their plea, until they 
shall cease to quarrel about its correctness. But, 
instead of takmg so mortifying an advantage, we 
shall meet the question as it is stated by Cyprian 
and the Layman; referring to our readers for an 
opinion whether or not we are afraid to have the 
cause tried either at Ephesus or in Crete; and 
under any form which our Episcopal friends shall 
prefer. 

“In Titus i. 5.” says Cyprian, “ it is said by the Apostle 
Paul, ‘ For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou should- 
est ordain Elders in every city.” Let us contemplate the 
circumstances that attended this transaction, and see what 
inferences we can draw from it. St. Paul had planted the 
gospel in the island of Crete. He had made proselytes in 
every city who stood in need of the ministrations of Presby- 
ters. He speaks not to Titus as if he had left him in Crete 
to convert the cities to the faith. He speaks as if this work 
was already accomplished, as if the way was paved for the 
establishment of the Church. These being the circumstan- 
ces of the case, it appears to me that this transaction carries 
on its face a proof of superiority on the part of Titus to the 
Presbyters or elders. Will it be imagined by any reasona- 
ble man, that St. Paul had converted so many cities on this 
island without having ordamed any elders amongst them? 
What ! When it was his uniform and invariable practice to 
ordain Elders in every country in which he made prose- 
lytes? What! Could he have neglected to ordain those 


amongst them who were absolutely necessary to transact the 


affairs of the Church during his absence? Would he have 
left the work he had begun only half performed? _ 
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«¢ These considerations are sufficient to convince every un- 
prejudiced mind that there were Elders or Presbyters in the 
Church of Crete at the time St. Paul left Titus on that isl- 
and. And if there were Presbyters, and those Presbyters 
had the power of ordination, why was it necessary to leave 
Titus amongst them in order to perform a task that might 
as well have been accomplished without him? If the Pres- 
byters possessed an authority equal to that of Titus, would 
not St. Paul, by leaving him amongst them, have taken the 
surest way to interrupt the peace of the Church, to engender 
jealousy, and strifes, and contentions! Again. Let us view 
this transaction in another point of light. St. Paul had made 
converts, as I have said, in every city of Crete. Titus had 
attended him on his last visit to that island. If Presbyters 
were at this time considered as competent to the task of or- 
daining others, why did he not ordain one at any rate during 
his stay amongst them, and commission him instead of de- 
taining Titus, to ordain Elders in every city? The efforts 
of Titus were as much wanted as his own, to carry the light 
of the gospel to other nations who had not received it. Why 
was it necessary that Titus should ordain Elders in every 
city? After the ordination of a_few, would not /zs exertions 
have become useless, if they were able te complete the work 
which he had begun ? 

“ In short, Titus seems to be entrusted with all the au- 
thority of a supreme ruler of the Church. He is directed to 
ordain Presbyters—to rebuke with all authority—to admo- 
‘nish hereticks, and in case of obstinacy, to reject them from 
the communion of the Church. These circumstances infal- 
libly designate the presence of a Bishop. Accordingly we 
find that the united voice of ancient writers declares him to 
have been the first Bishop of Crete. Eusebius informs us 
“that he recerved Episcopal authority over the Church of 
Crete.’ So also says Theodoret, St. Chrysostom, St. Je- 
rome, St. Ambrose. If these considerations united do not 
show that Titus possessed in Ephesus powers superior to 
those which were held by the Presbyters of those Churches, 
I know not what considerations would*.” ‘ 

And again : 

“The case of Timothy alone, had we no other evidence 


* Cyprian, N°. IL. Collec. p, 64, 65. 
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from Scripture, would, when taken into connexion with the 


testimony ot ancient writers, be perfectly satisfactory to me. 
This alone demonstrates all that we can desire. He was 
placed by St. Paul to superintend the Church of Ephesus. 
This case is even stronger than was that of Titus in Crete. 
It cannot be denied that there had long been Presbyters in 
the Church of Ephesus. Listen then to the language which 
St. Paul speaks in his Epistles to him, and see if it is possi- 
ble that he possessed no superiority over the Presbyters of 
that Church. ‘ I besought thee,’ says he to Timothy, ‘ te 
abide still at Ephesus when I went into Macedonia, that 
thou mightest charge some that they teach no other doc- 
trine.’. Would Timothy have been commissioned to charge 
the Presbyters to teach no other doctrine had he possessed 
no superiority over them? Would they not have had a right 
to resist any attempts at a control of this kind as an en- 
croachment on their privileges? Again, Timothy is direct- 
ed to try and examine the Deacons, whether they be blame- 
less or not. If they prove themselves worthy, he is to admit 
them into the office of a Deacon; and upon a faithful dis- 
charge oi that office, they are to be elevated to a higher sta- 
tion. ‘ Likewise,’.says he, ‘ must the Deacons be grave, not 
double tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy of fil- 
thy lucre, holding the mystery of faith in a pure conscience.’ 
‘ Let these also be first’ proved, and then let them use the 
office of a Deacon, being found blameless.’ Here we ‘find 
no mention made of the Presbyters of Ephesus, in the ordi- 
nation of Deacons. ‘They are notassociated with him at all 
in the work. Does not this indicate, does it not demonstrate 
a superiority of power on the part of ‘Timothy? ‘Timothy 


‘is also exhorted to lay ‘ hands suddenly on no man.’ There 


is no such thing as a recognition even of the co-operation of 
Presbyters with him. He seems to be the supreme and the 
only agent in the transaction of these affairs. 

‘** Now, I appeal to the common sense of mankind, had 
the Presbyters of Ephesus possessed an authority equal to 
that of Timothy ; had they, like him, possessed the power 
of ordination, would not St. Paul have recognized their 
agency in connexion with his? Would it not have been to 
treat them with improper neglect not to mention them? 
But what consummates our evidence on this point, and 
places the subject beyond all doubt, is the charge which St. 
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Paul gives. to Timothy in relation to the penal discipline he 
was to exercise over his Presbyters. Timothy is required to 

‘ receive an accusation against an elder or Presbyter, only be- 
fore two or three witnesses.’ ‘ Them, (that is, those amongst 
ihe Presbyters,) that sin, rebuke before all, that others also 
may fear.” Can any one imagine that T imothy would have 
been commissioned to /isten to accusations made against 
Presbyters, openly to rebuke them, had not his authority 
transcended theirs? Does not this single circumstance un- 
questionably establish the point of his superiority? ‘ The 
man, says a learned and ingenious writer of our country, 

‘ who shall not find a Bishop in Ephesus, will be puzzled to 
find one in England*.’ 

‘“‘ I cannot conceive of a case that could he more want 
and unequivocal, that could speak more loudly to the com- 
moar sense of mankind, than the case of Timothy in Ephe- 
sus. He is obviously intrusted with apostolic authority. 
Every thing which the Apostle could do in his own person, 
he commissions Timothy to perform during his absence. 
He is to adjust the affairs of the church ; he 1s to prove and 
examine Deacons; he alone is to ordain them; he alone is 
recognized in the performance of the task of ordaining El- 
ders or Presbyters; he possesses perfect control over these 
Presbyters. If they are guilty of any offences or misde- 
meanors, he is to znflzct punishment upon them. I cannot 
conceive of a case more satisfactory in proof of the apostolic 
original of the Episcopal form of Church government. Had 
Timothy been of the same order with the Presbyters of 
Ephesus, can it be imagined that the Apostle would, by 
elevating him to such high privileges amongst them, have 
endangered the peace of the Church, have taken a step so well 
calculated to excite discontent and dissatisfaction amongst 
the remaining Presbyters or Elders? ‘This cannot be 
imagined. Timothy was then undeniably intrusted with 
Episcopal authority in the Church of Ephesus ; he was the 
Bishop of that place. This is proved by the concurring 
voice of ancient writers. Eusebius tells us ‘ that he was 
the first Bishop of the province or diocese of Ephesus.’ 
The anonymous author of his life in Phocius says, ‘ that 


* Dr. Bowden, in his answer to Dr. Stiles. 
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he was the first that acted as Bishop in Ephesus, and that 
he was ordained Bishop of the metropolis of Ephesus by 
the great St. Paul.’ In the council of Chalcedon twenty- 
seven bishops are said to have succeeded in that chair from 
Timothy. To prove the same point goes the testimony of 
St. Chrysostom and Theodoret ; and in the apostolical con- 
stitutions we are expressly told, that he was ordained Bishop 
of Ephesus by St. Paul.*” 
The Layman speaks to the same purpose. 


‘*¢ In whom was the power of ordination vested m the 
Churches of Ephesus and Crete? Clearly in Timothy and 
Titus alone. ‘Them alone the apostle addresses, and them 
alone he speaks of as ordaining Elders, or as committing the 
things they had received from him to faithful men, capable 
of teaching others. Is not this utterly inconsistent with the 
Presbyterian system? What individual among them could 
with propriety be addressed as the Apostle addresses Timo- 
thy and Titus? Notone. ‘The power among them is in a 
numerous body of equals, lest there should be ‘ lords over 
God’s heritage.’ ‘The power, in Ephesus and Crete, was in 
Timothy and Titus, to whom the Presbyters were subject, 
liable to be tried and punished for misconduct. It is on this 
plain statement of facts, relative to Ephesus and Crete, as 
well as to other churches, taken in connexion with the uni- 
form and uninterrupted testimony of the church universal 
for fitteen hundred years, that Episcopalians rest their cause. 
They have never endeavoured to derive arguments from 
the names made use of. This has been the practice, exclu- 
sively, of the advocates of parity. Driven fromthe ground 
of fact, not able to deny that ‘Timothy and Titus were su- 
preme Governors in the churches of Ephesus and Crete, 
possessing alone the power of ordination, they say that Ti- 
mothy is called a Presbyter, and was therefore upon a level 
with those very elders whom he ruled, whom he could con- 
trol as to the doctrines they preached, whom he had power 
to try and to punish t!” 


“It is very easy,” says he, “ to see why the advocates of 


* Cyprian, N°. IIT. Collec. p. 74, 75. 
t Layman, N°. V. Collec. p. 56. 
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parity would exclude from view the situation of Timothy in 
the church of Ephesus, since it carries absolute death to 
their cause. Is it an immaterial circumstance that Timo- 
thy ruled the whole Church of Ephesus, both clergy and 
laity, the Elders or Presbyters being subject to his spiritual 
jurisdiction? Is it an immaterial circumstance that Timothy 
alone exercised the power of ordaining Ministers, and thus 
of conveying the sacerdotal authority? What then becomes 
of the doctrine of parity? Destroyed, utterly destroyed. 
The Church of Ephesus, planted by St. Paul, and placed, 
by that Apostle, under the government of Timothy, was 
constructed upon a totally different principle. It had, in 
Timothy, a Bishop, possessing jurisdiction over the other 
clergy, and exercising all the powers which are claimed for 
the Bishops of the church now. Is it of no consequence that 
the ancients, who speak on the subject, unanimously repre- 
sent Timothy as the first Bishop of Ephesus? What says 
Eusebius? ‘ He was the first Bishop of the province or di- 
ocese of Ephesus.’ Eccl. Hist. Bib. 111. chap.4. What says 
Chrysostom ? ‘ It is manifest Timothy was intrusted with a 
whole nation, viz. Asia.” Hom. 15th in 1 Tim.v. 19. The- 
odoret calls him the Apostle of the Asiatics. The Aposto- 
lical constitutions expressly tell us that he was ordained 
Bishop of Ephesus by St. Paul; and in the council of Chal- 
cedon, twenty-seven Bishops are said to have preceded him 
in the government of that Church. | 

_“ We are perfectly safe, then, so far as relates to Timo- 
thy, in resting our cause upon the situation which he occu- 
pied at Ephesus, and on the powers which he exercised 
there. The constitution of the Church of Ephesus was un! 
deniably Episcopal. This part of the subject the advocates 
of parity do not choose to meddle with, running off constant- 
ly to the term Presbytery, that poor word being the chief 
basis of their cause*.” | 


And thus the Episcopal arm has “ carried death 
to our cause !”? And thus “ the doctrine of parity”’ 
is “ destroyed, utterly destroyed !” . 


Not so fast, good Mr. Layman. We have an 


* Postscript to the Layman, N°. VIII. Collec. p. 81. 
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objection or two to such a settlement of our af- 
fairs ; and shall take the liberty of stating them. 

The reader will remember that we confine our. 
selves, at present, to the Scriptural argument; and 
therefore shall not notice any quotations from the 
Fathers. One thing ata time; and every thing in 
its place. ! 

This is the argument which the Layman tells us 
‘< the advocates of parity do not choose to meddle 
with.’’ If it be so, the terrour is needless. But 
the assertion is only a polemical flourish, such as 
the Layman is accustomed to make for the enter- 
tainment of his friends: the fact, as usual, being 
quite the other way. For if he will be at the trou- 
ble, for the first time, as we presume, in his life, to 
inspect the writings of the advocates of parity at 
any period from the reformation to this day, he will 
find that they have not only ‘‘ meddled”’ with his 
argument, but so mauled and maimed it, so batter- 
ed and crushed it, that even skilful diocesan doctors 
have given it up for dead, and wondered at that de- 
lirious fondness which, instead of decently interring 
it, insisted upon keeping it above ground. Its 
ghost, however, seems disquieted, and walks in 
company with the Layman and Cyprian, to frighten 
the Presbyterian women and children—We must 
bay it. 

Merriment apart—What do these long extracts, 
with their glowing imterrogations, prove? Why, 
that Timothy and Titus were superior to Presby- 
ters! Who denies it? ‘* What! do you allow that 
‘‘ they had, severally, the power of ordaining to the 
‘¢ ministry, by their sole authority ?”? Yes, we do! 
‘¢ That they had authority to inquire into the doc. 
‘‘trines taught by Presbyters ?”’? Yes. “ To coerce 
‘the unruly ?”? Yes. ‘* To expel the heretical ?”’ 
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Yes—We never thought of disputing it—‘* Then, 


** certainly, they were diocesan Bishops!’ C’est 


une autre affaire, Monsieur. That is another point. 
We admit the premises here stated, but deny the 
conclusion. ‘Timothy and Titus could do all these 
things without being diocesan Bishops. An apostle 
could do them in virtue of his apostolic office: an 


‘evangelist, as Timothy, and consequently, Titus, 


undoubtedly was*, could do them in virtue of his 
office as an evangelist ; and yet be very unlike a dio- 
cesan bishop. And to infer that Timothy and ‘Titus 
were bishops in the prelatical sense of the term, be- 
cause they enjoyed a pre-eminence and an authority 
which they might enjoy without being such bishops 
at all, is to abuse the understanding of the reader. 
Our opponent ought to prove not only that they 
exercised the powers enumerated, but that they did 
so as ordinary officers in whom a precedent was set 


for the future government of the church. He must 


prove that their powers were not an appendage of 
their special and extraordinary character, like the 
powers peculiar to the apostolic character. This 
he neither has done, nor is able to do: and thus the 
boasted demonstration of E:piscopacy from the his- 
tory of Timothy and Titus, is a mere begging of 
the question—taking for granted the very thing in 


‘dispute. 


Let us apply this all conquering argument to 
other cases which appear to be perfectly parallel. 


Episcopal argument. 


Titus ordained elders in every city—Therefore 
Titus was Bishop of Crete. ; 


*2 Tim.iv.5. % Dothe work of an EvanGeuisr.” 
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Parallelism. 


Paul and Barnabas ordained elders in every 
church, to wit, in Lystra, lconium, and Antioch, at 
least*— Therefore Paul and Barnabus were joint 
Bishops of Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch. 


Episeopal argument. 


Timothy instructed and charged the Ephesian 
elders— Therefore he was Bishop of Ephesus! 


Parallelism. 


Paul instructed and charged the Ephesian elderst 
— Therefore Pau. was Bishop of Ephesus. 


Eptseopal argument. 


‘Timothy had power to inflict censure on Presby- 
ters, and even to excommunicate heretics— There- 
fore Timothy was Bishop of Ephesus. 


Parallelism. 


Paul had power to excommunicate offenders in 
the Corinthian church{t—Therefore Paul was bi- 
shop of Corinth. 


The parallel might be run further : but the fore- 
going will evince, that the very same mode of 
reasoning which proves Timothy to have been Bi- 
shop of Ephesus, and Titus of Crete, will also prove 
every one of the Apostles to have been bishop of 
every place where he exercised any of those func- 
tions which the Episcopal church has restrained to 
her prelates. This her advocates know to be ab- 
surd; and so does all the world beside. And yet 


* Act. xiv. 20, 21. 23. + Act. xx. 17, &e. 
¥ 1 Cor. v. 4. 
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let them show, if they can, that our argument for the 
diocesan ubiquity of the apostles, is not fully as fair 
and as conclusive as their own for the bishopricks 
of Timothy and Titus; and is not founded on the 
very same principles. 

There is nothing else in the Layman or Cyprian, 
which has even the shadow of an argument, unless 
it be such suggestions as these : 

¢ Will it be imagined by any reasonable man, that St. 
Paul had converted so many cities on this island,” (Crete,) 
** without having ordained any elders amongst them? What! 
when it was his uniform and invariable practice to ordain 
elders in every country in which he made proselytes? What! 
could he have neglected to ordain those amongst them who 
were absolutely necessary to transact the affairs of the 


church in his absence? Would he have left the work he 
had begun only half performed* ?” 


Cyprian sets himself down in his study at Alba- 
ny, and, knowing infinitely more than any author 
sacred or profaie has told him, first determines 
what the Apostle ought to have done seventeen hun- 
dred ana fifty years ago in Crete: next, very wise- 
ly concludes that Paul, being also a wise man, ac- 
tually did as he, Cyprian, has laid down and deter- 
mined; then, furnishes the churches of Crete with 
Presbyters; and, wanting still more, manufactures 
Titus into a Bishop to supply the deficiency. Ex- 
cellent! But where did Cyprian get his facts ? 
Where did he learn so positively what was Paul’s 
‘* uniform and invariable practice,” in the article of 
ordination? He ought to have been cautious of 
affronting his old guide, whose account of Paul’s 
‘* practice,”’ is entirely different from his own. 

‘‘ One qualification for a Bishop was, .that he 
‘“ should not be (Neouros) a novice; that is, one 


* CyPRIAN, as aboye. 
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‘‘ newly converted ; time being required to prove 
«¢ men before they could be intrusted with the care 
<“©of the church. And therefore the Apostles used 
‘<¢ not to ordain ministers in any place before the st- 
“ conn time of their coming thither—Sometimes, 
‘“ when they had no prospect of returning, they 
‘‘ gave others a commission to ordain ministers. 
<¢ Jor which reason ‘Titus was left in Crete by St. 
«Paul to ordain ministers in all cities. But there 
<¢ will scarce be found any imstance of their ordain- 
‘‘ ing ministers at the first tune of their coming to 
“ any place*.”’ 

It was rather, bold in Cyprian to chastise the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, whom on other occa- 
sions he so implicitly follows, for being ignorant of 
Paul’s “* uniform and invariable practice :’’ but 
there is something bolder behind: for, if we mis- 
take not, the rector’s rod has reachedthe back of the 
Apostle himself. He broadly insinuates, that Paul 
could not, without culpable negligence, have omit 
ted to create officers who were necessary to transact 
the affairs of the church in his absence; and that 
had he done so, he would have left his work only half 
performed. Now it so happens that Paul, according 
to his own testimony, did not furnish the church- 
es in Crete with the requisite ofhcers, or else he 
left ‘Titus to ordain such as were not absolutely ne- 
cessary—he did actually leave the work he had be- 
gun unfinished ; whether only ‘ half performed,”’ 
or one third, or two thirds, he does not say ; but so 
much was undone as to demand the stay of Titus 
to complete it. ‘The express terms of his commis- 
sion are, ** That thou shouldest set in order the 
things that are wanting,” or, as the margin of our 


* Porrer, Discourse of Church Government, p, 101, 102. 
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English version has it, the things that are ‘‘ left 
undone*.’? and one of these things, as the very next 
words indicate, was the ordination of Presbyters— 
‘¢ and ordain Elders in every city.”? Cyprian’s as- 
sumption, therefore, that Paul ordained Presbyters 
in Crete, 1s without a particle of evidence. ‘There 
is not a syllable in the whole narrative, from which 
we can infer that there was a single Presbyter in 
the island at his departure. The contrary inference 
is much the more natural. If ‘Titus was instructed 
to ordain Presbyters in every city, the presumption 
is, that none had been ordained hitherto. For, to 
turn the edge of Cyprian’s weapon against himself, 
it is very improbable that the Apostle in organizing 
the several churches, would begin to ordain Presby- 
ters; would stop in the middle of his business ;_ hie 
off to another place ; do the same sort of half work 
there ; and so from city to city; and then send ‘Ti- 
tus upon a travelling tour to compensate for the de- 
ficiencies occasioned by his haste, his negligence, 
or his whim. But soitis. Titus shall be Bishop 
of Crete. The proof of his title will fail if there 
be no Presbyters there—Well, then, there shall be 
Presbyters there, or else Paul shall be convicted of 
neglecting his duty :—But Paul did not neglect his 
duty; therefore there were Presbyters in Crete 
when he left it; therefore Titus was a Bishop. 
Excellently well reasoned, Mr. Rector! And so— 
‘‘ Fair play,’ interrupts an Episcopal voice, ‘ it 
‘¢ does not follow from. the representation of Cy- 
‘‘ prian, that Paul ordained some elders in every 
‘city; and left Titus to ordain the rest. His 
‘‘ words will bear another meaning: viz. that the 
‘¢ full complement of Presbyters were ordained in 
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‘¢ some cities, but none at all in others: and that 
“ Titus was directed to ordain in these, which 
«< would not have been necessary, had Presbyters 
‘¢ possessed the power of ordination: seeing that 
‘¢ those of one district might have ordained for an- 
‘¢ other, as is done at this day by the Presbyterians. 
‘¢ And so, Mr. Reviewer, you are still in the wrong, 
‘¢ and Titus zs a Bishop.”’ 

Not yet, if you please, dear Sir. Allowing your 
premises, your conclusion is not good. The 
Presbyters newly ordained had abundance of oc- 
cupation, with very little experience. A proper 
choice of officers in the first instance was all-im- 
portant to the infant churches. Titus had superiour 
qualifications for making a wise selection ; he could 
also resolve many difficulties which might have 
been too hard for the others. He was deputed by 
the Apostle to set every thing in order through the 
island, that when he should be gone the stated of- 
ficers might have less trouble. In ordaining Pres- 
byters he was doing the work of an Evangelist. 
The churches were organized in the best manner, 
and with the greatest expedition ; while the Presby- 
ters were permitted to superintend, without distrac- 
tion, the flocks just committed to their care. There 
is no example of the Apostle’s calling away Pres- 
byters from their charges immediately afier their 
erection, and sending them round the country to 
ordain others. ‘This was the appropriate employ- 
ment of the apostles themselves, and their assistants, 
the evangelists. ‘They established the evangelical 
order, and consigned it to the ordinary ministry. 
Presbyters, therefore, might have been ordained in 
some cities, (although this 1s a mere supposition ;) 
Titus might, notwithstanding, ordain others in the 
remaining cities, andyet not be Bishop af Crete, 


; 
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And certainly if Ais ordaining some elders proves 
him to have been Bishop of that island; Pau/’s or- 
daining some, proves him also to have been her 
Bishop. 

Having exposed the weakness and vanity of the 
argument drawn for diocesan E,piscopacy from the 
examples of Timothy and Titus, we might rest the 
cause here: but we advance a step further, and 
offer, what no laws of discussion exact from us, to 
establish the negative. That is, the proof, as we 
have manifested, that they were such Bishops, hav- 
ing miserably failed, we shall assign reasons for 
our conviction that they were not. 

1. The very terms of their commission favour us. 

What does Paul say ? That he gave Ephesus to 
Timothy, and Crete to Titus, as their regular and 


permanent charges? No: nothing like it. The 


former staid, at the Apostle’s request, to resist the 
inroads of false doctrine, which had begun to infect 
some of the public teachers. The latter to finish 
the organization of the churches begun by the 
Apostle himself. Each, then, had a specific charge, 
relating not to the government of settled churches, 
but to their preparation for it; or to the correction 
of abuses for restoring and preserving their pu- 
rity. In both cases the charge was temporary. 
Paul seized these occasions to furnish his substi- 
tutes with written directions containing a manual 
of general instruction to them, and through them to 
the future ministry ; and, with such an object in 
view, it was perfectly natural for him to compress 
into his instructions so great a compass of matter. 
2. Paul’s mode of addressing Timothy implies that 
Ephesus was not his peculiar charge. I pesoucur 
thee, says he, to abide stillat Ephesus. <A strange 
formula of appointment to a man’s proper station ! 
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It carries a strong and evident implication, that 'Ti- 
mothy remained there not because it was his dio- 
cese, but to gratify the apostle by attending to the 
exigencies of the public service. It bespeaks re- 
luctance in Timothy to stay behind; Paul had to 
entreat him. All which, again, is entirely natural 
upon the supposition of his being the apostle’s com- 
panion and assistant in planting churches: but of- 
fensive and monstrous upon the supposition of his 
being bishop of Ephesus. 

‘© For why,” says Darter’, beseech a Bishop to 
‘¢ remain in his diocese? Is it not to beseech a 
‘¢ man to stay in a place to which he is bound? 1 
‘¢ should not think it strange to beseech him to 
‘¢ leave it, if his service were needed elsewhere. 
‘¢ But to beseech him to abide in a place where his 
‘¢ charge obliges him to be, and which he cannot 
‘‘ forsake without offending God and neglecting 
‘¢ his duty, 1s, to say the truth, not a very civil en- 
‘< treaty ; as it plainly presupposes that he has not 
‘‘ his duty much at heart, seeing one is under the 
‘< necessity of beseeching him to do it*.”’ 

This is the language of good sense—No squeez- 


‘ing; no twisting; no forcing; all which the hier- 


archy must do when she puts into the mouth of 
Paul such an awkward, bungling speech as, J be- 
sought thee to abide still at Ephesus ;—for—< | 





constituted thee bishop of Ephesus.’? We shall, 


however, suggest an improvement, for which we 
look for the benedictions of some gentlemen in 
lawn; viz. That ‘Timothy being Bishop of Ephesus, 
and relishing confinement to his charge so little as to 
lay the Apostle under a necessity of beseeching him 
to stay in it, affords the best possible precedent and 


* DaILue’, ci-dessus, p. 23. 
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plea for priests and Bishops who had rather be de- 
tected any where than in their parishes and dioceses 
—except—at tything time. 

3. ‘* If Timothy was bishop of Ephesus, it must 
be when the first epistle was written. For it is in 
that epistle in which he is said to receive his pre- 
tended charge of exercising his Episcopal power in 
ordination and jurisdiction. But now this first epis- 
tle was written when Paul was at Macedonia, as 
the learned, both new and old, Papists and Protest- 
ants, agree. And it was after this when Paul came to 
Miletum accompanied with Timothy, and sends for 
the elders of the Church of Ephesus unto him, and 
commends the government of the Church unto 
these Elders, whom he calls Bishops. Now surely 
if Timothy had been constituted their Bishop, (in 
the sense of our adversaries, ) the Apostle would not 
have called the elders Bishops before their Bishop’s 
face, and instead of giving a charge to the Elders to 
feed the flock of Christ, he would have given that 
charge to Timothy, and not to them: and no doubt 
he would have given some directions to the Elders 
how to carry theniselves toward their Bishop. And 
because none of these things were done, it is a 
clear demonstration to us, that Timothy was not at 
that time Bishop of Ephesus. 

‘< 'To avoid the force of this argument, there are 
some that say, that Timothy was not made Bishop 
of Ephesus till after Paul’s first being a prisoner at 
Rome, which was after his being at Miletum. But 
these men, while they seek to avoid the Scyd/a of 
one inconvenience, fall irito the Charybdis of another 
as great. For if. Timothy was not made Bishop till 
Paul’s first being at Rome, then he was not Bishop 
when the first Epistle was written to him (which 
all agree to be written before that time.) And then 


VoL. II.—N?. II. 2F 
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it will also follow, that all that charge that was laid 
upon him, both of ordination and jurisdiction, and 
that intreating of him to abide at Ephesus, was gi- 
ven to him not as to the Bishop of Ephesus, (which 
he was not,) but as to an extraordinary officer, sent 
thither upon special occasion, with a purpose of re- 
turning when his work imposed was finished. From 
both these considerations we may safely conclude, 

‘¢ That if Timothy were neither constituted Bi- 
shop of Ephesus before Paul’s first being prisoner 
at Rome, nor after; then he was not constituted 
Bishop at all. _ But he was neither constituted Bi- 
shop before nor after, &c. Ergo, not at all*.” 

By this time we trust the reader is satisfied that 
Timothy was_not Bishop of Ephesus; and, as it is 
agreed that his functions and those of Titus were 
alike, the conclusion 1s, that the latter was not Bi- 
shop of Crete. What were they then? We answer, 
they were extraordinary officers, known in the Apos- 
tolic church by the name of EVANGELISTS; and 
employed as travelling companions and assistants of 
the Apostles, in propagating the gospel. 

For this purpose their powers, like those of the 
Apostles, were extraordinary ; their office too was 
temporary; and therefore their superiority over 
Presbyters is no precedent nor warrant for retaining 
such superiority in the permanent order of the 
church. That such was the nature of the office of 
an evangelist, we have testimony which our Epis- 
copal brethren will not dispute—the testimony of 
bishop Eusebius. 

This celebrated historian tells us, that even in the 
second century there were disciples of the apostles, 
‘who every where built upon the foundations 


* Jus divinum ministera Anglicani. fi. 65, 66 4to. 1654, 
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‘«‘ which the apostles had laid: preaching the gos- 
‘¢ pel, and scattering the salutary seeds of the king- 
‘¢ dom of heaven over the face of the earth. And, 
‘¢ moreover, very many of the disciples of that day 
‘travelled abroad, and performed the work of 
‘“ EVANGELISTS; ardently ambitious of preaching 
‘¢ Christ to those who were yet wholly unacquaint- 
‘“ ed with the doctrine of faith, and to deliver to 
‘‘ them the scripture of the divine gospels. These, 
“‘ having merely laid the foundations of the faith, 
‘ and ORDAINED OTHER PASTORS, committed to 
‘“‘ them the cultivation of the churches newly plant- 
“ed; while they themselves, supported by the grace 
‘© and co-operation of God, proceeded to OTHER 
“ COUNTRIES AND NATIONS. For even then, 
‘‘ many astonishing miracles of the divine spirit 
‘‘ were wrought by them*.”’ 

Eusebius has used the very expression of Paul 
to Timothy, viz. the work of an evangelist; and if 
the reader compare his description of that work 
with the epistles to Timothy and Titus, and with 
their history as it may be gathered from the New 
Testament, he will perceive the most exact accord- 
ance. That is, he will perceive the work of an 
evangelist, like the work of an apostle, to have been 
altogether extraordinary and temporary. 

Paul took up Timothy at Lystraft; according to 
the chronology of our bibles, in the year of Christ, 
52. He accompanied the apostle in his travels; for 
at the close of the next year, 53, he was with him at 
Berea, and staid there when Paul was sent away by 
the brethrent. By the persons who conducted 
Paul he received a message to come to-him at 
Athens ; but did not join him, as appears, till he 


* Evsesi, His. Eccles. Lib. 111. c. 37. ed. Reading, T.1.p. 133. 
t Act. xvi. 14, $ xvil. 14. 
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was at Corinth*, the year after, 54. The next two 
years he made a part of the apostle’s retinue ;_ was 
with him when he wrote both his Epistles to the 
Thessalonians} ; and, at the close of that period, 
was sent, with Erastus, into Macedonie, anno 
56{. Three years after he was dispatched to 
Corinth||; and the next, anno 60, had returned, 
and was with Paul when he wrote his second Epis- 
tle to the church in that city}. He was one of the 
seven distinguished personages who composed the 
apostle’s train that same year, when he left Greece 
and went into Asia. 

It was in this very journey that Paul sent for the 
elders of Ephesus to Miletum, and laid upon them 
that solemn charge to feed the flock over which the 
Hoiy Ghost had made them overseers§. Timothy 
was there**, and if Bishop of Ephesus at all, must 
have been appointed either then or before. For as 
Paul never saw the Ephesian brethren afterwardstt, 
he never had afterwards an opportunity of ordaining 
a Bishop over them. If Timothy were their dio- 
cesan already, he had been very little with them, as 
the narrative evinces. And is it not strange that 
the whole of the apostle’s charge should be address- 
ed to the Presbyters, and not a syllable to their B1- 
shop, nor to them on their duty to him? On the 
other hand, if he was then ordained to his see, 1s 
not the silence of Paul on the subject of their mutu- 
al duties equally mysterious? ‘That he should ad- 
dress them as having the oversight of the flock ; 
when the fact was that it belonged not to them but 
to Timothy, and should do this to their Bishop’s 


* Act. xvill. 5. + 1 Thess. i. 1. 2 Thess. i. }.- 
+ Act. Rix. 1. 10, 22. {| 1 Cor. iv. 17. 
§ 2 Cor.1. 1. “| xx. 28. 


** v5.13. tt v.25. 38. 
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face without recognizing his pre-eminence in the 
most distant manner ? 

They who can swallow all this, when they are 
boasting of the scriptural evidence that Timothy 
was Bishop of Ephesus, have a most happy knack 
at self-persuasion! We own that our credulity 
does not contain a passage for so large a camel! 

But let us see what becomes of Timothy. Whe- 
ther he constantly attached himself afterwards to the 
person of Paul we know not; but we do know that 
he was with him when a prisoner at Rome, anno 
64, and shared in his bonds*. 

Let any sober man look at this itinerant life of 
Timothy, and ask whether his occupations resembled 
those of a diocesan Bishop? Whether there is 
even the shadow of a presumption that he had a 
fixed charge? And whether there is not just as 
good evidence of his being Bishop of Berea, of Co- 
rinth, or of Thessalonica, as of Ephesus ? 

Titus is in the same situation. In the first chap- 
ter of Paul’s epistle to him, the object of his stay 
at Crete is specified. The last chapter declares it 
to have been temporary ; for Paul mentions his de- 
sign of sending another to take his place; directs 
him to come without delay to him at Nicopolis ; 
and to bring with him Zenas and Apollost. 
Whence, by the way, it is clear that Titus had co- 
_adjutors in Crete. For Apollos was an eloquent 
preacher of the gospel; and in estimation near the 
apostles themselves}. 

On this point, the Inquirer, in the collection 
under review, p. 132, had asked, 


** Since Paul sent for Titus, after he had “set in order 
the things that were wanting,” to come to Nicopolis, took 


* Heb. xiii. 23. + Tit. ili. 12, 13. 
t 1 Cor. i, 12. ii. 6. 
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him along with him to Rome, and then sent him into Dal- 
matia, may not Titus be properly called an Evangelist ; or 
a travelling rather than a diocesan Bishop ?” 

A very reasonable and modest question, one 
would think. But Dr. Hobart, in his note, calls 
upon Bishop Hoadly to shut the mouth of the In- 
quirer. | | 

“© Let Bishop HoaDLy answer this inquiry, and silence the 
only objection which anti-Episcopalians can bring against the 
evident superiority of Timothy and Titus over the other 
orders at Ephesus and Crete, that they were extraordinary 
officers, Evangelists, travelling Bishops. ‘ It is of small im- 
portance whether Tzmothy and Titus were fixed Bishops, 
properly so called or not. Perhaps at the first plantation of 
churches there was no such necessity of fixed Bishops as was 
found afterwards ; or perhaps at first the superintendency of 
such persons as Timothy and Titus was thought requisite in 
many different churches, as their several needs required. If 
so, their office certainly was the same in all churches to 
which they went; and ordinatzona work reserved to such as 
they were, persons superior to the settled Presbyters. But 
as to Ephesus and Crete, it is manifest that T2mothy and Ti- 
tus were to stay with the churches there, as long as their pre- 
sence was not more wanted at other places: And, besides, 
if they did leave these churches, there was as good reason 
that they should return to them to perform the same office 
of ordination when there was again occasion, as there was at 
first, why they should be sent by St. Paul to that purpose. 
Nor is there the least footstep in all antiquity, as far as it 
hath yet appeared, of any attempt in the Presbyters of Ephe- 
sus or Crete, to take to themselves the offices appropriated in 
the forementioned Epistles, to a superior order of men.’ 


Hoadly’s Def. of Episc. ch. i. Ed” 


The anti-Episcopalians do not, so far as we un- 
derstand them, deny the “ superiority of Timothy 
and ‘Titus over the other orders at Ephesus and 
Crete.”?> But they deny the inferences which the 


jure divino prelatists draw from that superiority, viz. 


1. therefore, Timothy was Bishop of Ephesus, and 
Titus of Crete; and 2. therefore Diocesan Episco- 
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pacy is of apostolic institution. These things they 
deny. They contend that a ministry extraordinary 
and temporary cannot be a rule for a ministry which 
is ordinary and permanent—that functions which, 
like those of the apostles and evangelists, admitted 
of no fixed charges, cannot bea model for a system 
of fixed charges, as diocesan Episcopacy undoubt- 
edly is—that the method pursued in founding church- 
es is no precedent for governing them when found- 
ed. It would be, in their estimation, quite as fair 
and as reasonable, to infer the form of government 
prescribed for a conquered country, from the mea- 
sures adopted by the invaders for effecting and com- 
pleting the conquest. Or to deduce the powers and 
jurisdiction of the different departments in a civil 
constitution, from the powers of those who set it up. 
This would be most fallacious reasoning ; and the 
whole world would agree in rejecting it as not only 
faise but extremely dangerous. Yet it is precisely 
the fallacy of ‘the Episcopal reasoning from the 
powers of Timothy and Titus to those of ordinary 
rulers in the church. No. When we inquire who 
are the fixed officers, and what is the fixed order of 
the church? we must inquire, not what apostles 
and evangelists did in executing their peculiar 
trust; but what officers and order they fixed in the 
churches planted by their care. ‘This, and this 
alone, can be our pattern. In the history of their 
proceedings we have the most incontestable evi- 
dence of their ordaining Presbyters in fixed charges. 
But we challenge all the advocates for Episcopacy 
to produce a single example of their assigning a fix - 
ed charge to any officer above a Presbyter ;* or of 
their exercising, without immediate inspiration, 
in any settled church, a single act of power which 


they refused to Presbyters. When Hoadly tells us 
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that fixed charges might not be so necessary in 
those days as afterwards, he confesses his inability 
to prove either that Timothy and Titus were dio- 
cesan bishops; or that diocesan Episcopacy has an 
apostolic sanction. For if it were not, as a system 
of fixed charges, necessary then, the apostles did 


not then establish it. Ifthey did not then establish it, 


they never established it at all; for it cannot be pre- 
tended that they left instructions for its introduction 
afterwards. And if it was not then instituted, we 
reject its claim ; if not then necessary, we must have 
better authority than the prelates themselves to sa- 
tisfy us that it has been necessary at any period 
since. Hoadly, therefore, with his zfs and perhaps, 
instead of silencing our objection, has confirmed it. 
We drove the nail, and my lord of Winchester 
has most obligingly elenched it. Dr. Hobart has 
our permission to draw it at his leisure. 

We finish this long article with observing, that 
whatever may be the difficulty of Dr. Bowden, we 
can see prelates in England without going to E,phe- 
sus or Crete for spectacles: and that if no more of 
prelacy had prevailed in the one, than the scriptures 
show to have existed in the other, it had been infi- 
nitely better, at this day, for the most precious inte. 
rests of Old England. 


[ Zo be Continued. | 


&s> The unavoidable delay of the present Numni- 
ber, and the press of other matter, oblige us to post- 
pone the remaining Reviews. 
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AFRICAN MISSION. 


"Lue first efforts of the Society which were di- 
rected to the islands in the Pacific Ocean, excited 
both delight and surprise throughout the ne 
world. The encouragement which was at first 
ven to. them at Otaheite, persuaded them that ier 
had made a wise selection of a place for missionary 
exertion. Subsequent events were discouraging, 
and the society determined against the relinquish- 
ment of their glorious object; turned their attention 
towards other parts of the heathenish world. A/fri- 
ca, from its immensity of extent, and facility of ac- 
cess, could not easily be overlooked. 

The journals of Watts and Winterbottom, who 
had travelled into the Foulah country, had suggest- 
ed the practicability of entering into that wild re- 
gion. With this encouragement, the societies 
which had been formed in Scotland and England, 
agreed to send six persons, two from each society ’ 
to make the trial of an entrance into the interior. 
The wars which about the same time broke out 
among the Foulahs, prevented the accomplishment 
of their design, and confined the Missionari¢s to the 
colony of Sierra Leone, and its vicinity. ‘The cli- 
mate soon discovered itself to be injurious to their 
health, and in a short time the object of their mis- 
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sion was abandoned entirely ; some of them died, 
and others returned to Britain*. 

A memorial which had been published, suggest- 
ing the desirableness of South Africa as a mission- 
ary station, became now an object of consideration. 
The conquest of the Cape of Good Hope and its 
dependencies by the English, seemed to be a provi- 
dence which might facilitate an entrance into the 
country. The success of the Moravians at Bavian’s 
Kloof, was another encouragement. But the most 
powerful inducement was the opportunity of, en- 
gaging men peculiarly fitted for misssionary labour 
in such a place as was contemplatedt. 

At the head of the missionaries to Africa, stands 
the name of Jounn THeopostus VANDERKEMP— 
a man on whom the head of the church has been 
pleased to bestow much of that spirit which distin- 
guished the first and the great Apostle of the Gen. 
tiles. We may see parts of their history which 
exhibit a resemblance not only in evangelical zeal, 
but also in the manner of their call to the knowledge 
of their Redeemer. We think it cannot be unac- 
ceptable to our readers, to find the history of the 
African mission prefaced by a short account of the 
life of Vanderkemp. We will present it in his own 
letters to the directors of the society, and in another 
written to the directors by the Rev. Mr. Brem, of 
Rotterdam. Mr. Brem’s letter is written to one of 
the Directors, who had wished to receive some in- 
formation concerning Vanderkemp, and is as fol- 
lows : 

«< If it be true that where the best end is intend- 
ed the best means should be employed; then, Sir, 
it seems to me that our great and adorable Lord 


* Trans. Miss. Soc. Vol. 1. p. 323, 324. + Do, p. 324. 
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hath, by a special and signal providence, pointed 
you the way to obtain such a man, as, if I may ex- 
press myself thus, appears created for your pur- 
pose. Hes of avery respectable family. His fa- 
ther, my old and worthy friend, was formerly a mi- 
nister in this city, and universally respected. His 
brother, Professor of Divinity at Leyden. There 
he began his studies, and some years after went to 
Edinburgh. His progress was so wonderful and 
remarkable, that they who are familiarly acquaint- 
ed with him, and able to judge, look upon him as 
a most uncommon man, and one of the greatest of 
ourage. He is perfectly skilled in all sciences and 
faculties, in philosophy, divinity, physic, the mili- 
tary art, &c. &c. He not only understands all the 
learned languages, but also all the modern Euro- 
pean ones, even that of the Highlanders in Scot- 
land. He is of a very healthy, strong,constitution, 
hardened against all fatigues by a deliberate absti- 
nence; a model of strict sobriety. In his conver- 
sation he shows not the least ostentation, and seems 
studiously to conceal the great endowments he pos- 
sesses ; humble, friendly, affable, and of the most 
agreeable address. When he left the University of 
Leyden he was infected with principles of the 
grossest infidelity, in which he was strengthened 
by persons of that stamp during his stay in Eng- 
land and Scotland. His first line was the army, in 
which, during sixteen years service, he rose to be 
Captain of Horse, and Lieutenant of the Dragoon 
Guards; and I am assured, had he pursued his 
profession, he would have risen to the first emi- 
nence, being as remarkable for courage, as for eve- 
ry other endowment. When he quitted the pro- 
fession of arms, he went to Middleburgh, practis- 
ing as a physician with great repute and esteem, 
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and remarkable for refusing to attend more than 
twelve patients at one time. He then quitted Mid- 

dleburgh, and retired with his wife and only child 
to a house in the country, amusing himself with 
sailing in a boat with them on the river, where by 
a sudden storm the boat was overset, his wife and 
child drowned, and himself narrowly escaped. 
This seems to have been.the period when he began 
to be shaken in his former principles of infidelity, 
and to have embraced the Christian system. On 
the Lord’s day attending the ministry in the vil- 
lage, when the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
administered, he got, as he told me, Christ reveal- 
ed to his heart, and embraced him by faith as his 
Lord and Saviour for ever. Knowing the familiar 
acquaintance [ had with his worthy father and bro- 
ther, he came to me very unexpectedly, as I had 
not seen him for twenty or twenty-five years; and 
gave me a short narrative of his life and conduct, 
~ith the influence the religion of Jesus had now 
made upon him. Knowing his past infidel con- 
duct, and that his worthy father had died of the 
srief which it occasioned, I kept myself a little re- 
served, desirous to see if his behaviour would cor- 
respond with his present profession ; and from eve- 
ry information which I have obtained from my re- 
ligious friends, it has been since such as I could 
wish. During the war with the French, a large 
hospital was erected in 1793 to 1795 in the neigh- 
bourhood of this city, and, being well known, not 
only in his military capacity, but chiefly for his 
great skill as a physician, he was appointed as the 
principal and chief director of that institution. 
While he was in this function, 1 often paid him a 
visit in the afternoon, and endeavoured narrowly to 
observe his conduct; but how surprised and asto- 
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nished was I to_see, not only his regular and Chris- 
tian behaviour, but also the singularly excellent 
management and direction of that extensive and 
dificult institution: all was subordinate to him ; 
every one revered and loved him. ‘The patients 
esteemed him as their father, and the servants 
obeyed as children. He greatly promoted religion 
among them; twice or thrice a week he procured 
a catechist ‘for their instruction; and on the Lord’s 
day they had regularly public worship. By the in- 
vasion of the French, this hospital was broken up, 
and since that time he retired to Dort, where he 
lives on his fortune—a silent and retired life, en- 
gaged in his extensive studies, and such a walk and 
conversation, as Jeaves no room to suspect, in the 
least, the sincerity of his principles. Glad am I to 
have had an occasion of observing his conduct at 
the head of that great hospital, which makes me 
bold to recommend him to you with all confidence. 
The offer of his services to the Missionary Society, 
cannot possibly proceed from any motives of world- 
ly interest ; for, if he had aimed at any thing of 
that kind, he had an open field in his native coun- 
try, by the exercise of those qualifications with 
which Providence has so richly endowed him ; and 
lam led to conclude, that a secret hand of the Lord 
is in it, moving his heart to take a step, which will 
be thought so strange, probably for the good of 
that society ; for, among thousands, you will not 
find one so completely qualified to promote the 
ends of that laudable institution, which I pray the 
Lord abundantly to bless and prosper, and if I can 
be of any further use or service to you, you may 
freely command me in every respect, &c. 
“© June 10th, 1797. 
‘“ Cornexivus Bren.” 
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Such is the report and testimony of Mr. Brem, 
a man of the highest respectability, well acquainted 
with the subject he treats, and which was confirm- 
ed in every particular, by the correspondence with 
Dr. Vanderkemp himself. 

The first impression made on his mind respect- 
ing his engaging in missionary labours, originated 
in an address from the Missionary Society, circulat- 
ed in Germany, and put into the Doctor’s hand by 
a Moravian brother from Hernhuth. Mention be- 
ing therein made of the missionary sermons preach- 
ed at the institution of the Society, as about to be 


translated into German, he felt a desire that they 


should have a Dutch translation also, and be circu- 
lated in Holland; for which end he procured a copy, 
and spoke toa printer on the subject of the publica- 
tion. As he read, he was delighted and full of thanks- 
giving, and especially the words in one of the ser- 
mons, ‘‘ Curse ye Meroz,”’ &c. affected him, and 
made 60 strong an impression on his mind, that in 
his first letter to one of the Directors, he says :—‘* I 
‘¢ fell on my knees, and cried, ‘ Here I am, Lord Je- 
‘* sus, thou knowest I have no will of my own, since 
‘¢ T gave myself up unto thee, to be spent in thy ser- 
‘*‘ vice, according to thy pleasure ; prevent me only 
‘¢ from doing any thing in this great work in a car- 
‘nal and self-sufficient spirit, and lead me in the 
‘“‘ right way, if there be yet any way of wickedness 
‘in me.’ I felt my heart immediately directed to 
‘¢ communicate to you the ideas, which presented 
‘¢ themselves to my mind, and took up my pen for 
‘‘ that purpose. Allow me to say I am in a strait 
‘¢ betwixt two, having a desire to be sent, if it be 
‘¢ the will of God, by your means to the heathen ; 
‘* or to abide in this country, endeavouring to serve 
‘‘my Lord, in stirring up the too languid zeal of 
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«¢ my countrymen to imitate your example in word 
‘and deed. And now, sir, [humbly request you, 
‘¢ as devoted to the cause of our Lord, to favour me 
‘«¢ with your paternal advice, and to assist me in the 
“execution of it, whatever that advice may be, 
‘‘ which I hope will enable me to determine ac- 
‘“¢ cording to the will of God.”’ 

A letter containing such sentiments, at once 
commanded the whole attention of the society, and 
immediately a reply was sent, in which the direc- 
tors required more time and information before 
they could give the requested advice, exhorted 
him to examine his own heart with diligence and 
prayer, and required a particular account of his con- 
version to the truth. 


The following is his answer to one of the direc- 
tors. 


“© Dordrecht, May 19, 1797. 
“ DEARLY BELOVED SIR, 


‘¢ The tenth of this month I was favoured with 
your obliging letter, which breathes a fervent de- 
sire for promoting the. interest of Christ’s king- 
dom, guarded by a laudable circumspection in the 
choice of those whom the Society employs as in- 
struments in the execution of their important plan. 

‘¢ You say the Directors require time, and more 
particular information, before they can determine, 
or give me decisive counsel; of the prudence and 
propriety of which I am fully persuaded, and most 
desirous am I that every inquiry be made, and eve- 
ry answer, of which I am able, given to the ques- 
tions you propose. In the mean time, Sir, you 
give me the noblest advice that can, in my present 
circumstances, be given, to think seriously of the 
deceitfulness of my heart, and the danger of being 
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influenced by pride, or any selfish motives, and to 
count the cost of a service that requires much meek. 
ness, patience, self-denial, courage, faith, &c. As 
to the deceitfulness of my heart, I am very con- 
scious of it, and that it is more deceitful than | 
can know, and therefore, that trusting to its sin- 
cerity, would be to build upon a deceitful founda- 
tion. Nothing ought to be undertaken, but by 
faith m Jesus Christ, who will not suffer those to 
be deceived, who truly believe in and desire to fol- 
low him. | 

‘¢ With respect to pride and selfishness, it is true, 
those vices are deeply rooted in the corrupt frame 
of my heart, and are ready to defile every thought 
and action; but I think there is a criterion to be 
depended on, by which I may judge whether my de- 
sire to be subservient to the cause of Christ, origi- 
nates in pride, or springs from the love of God, 
shed abroad in my heart by the Holy Ghost, in 
which case it will be augmented and increased in 
the same proportion with faith. The result of my 
inquiries is, that I have reason to conclude this im- 
pulse to serve the Lord, is of God, because [ feel 
an actual readiness to go to the heathen, if he should 
call me to it; and on the contrary, an aversion to 
take any step in this matter, without his express 
command ; and to this cause is to be ascribed my 
communication of the facts to your society in my 
last letter. When on the 5th of April, I asked the 
Lord Jesus what he would have me to do, I was led 
to write to the Society; and now, I am trusting 
that you will be enabled by him, to discern, and re- 
veal to me the will of the Lord. I think your let- 
ter prepares the way for its discovery. 

“ Respecting my further deliberations, of which 
you ask, I can give no more exact description of 
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the present state of my mind, than in the words of 
Isaiah, vi. 8,—‘‘ I heard the voice of the Lord, 
‘‘ saying, whom shall I send, and who. will go for 
‘¢us? then said I, here am I, send me.”’ This voice 
I heard after I sent my first letter; when reflecting 
on the difficulty of finding missionaries, and the 
duty of every Christian to offer his services to the 
Lord: but you will observe that hitherto I have no 
ground to make the following word mine; ‘‘ and he 
said, Go.”? This signal he hath not yet given me: 
“© As to the qualities required for this important 
work, wisdom, meekness, &c. the consciousness of 
being deficient in this respect, does not much dis- 
turb me, for when I am weak, then I am strong ; 
and can do all things through Christ strengthening 
me. Faithful is he that calleth, when He pleases 
to call; I hope he will enable me to obey his voice 
by faith in him, and this too must be the gift of his 
grace ; and if I am by faith found in him, I shall find 
wisdom, patience, meekness, and whatever else I 
want; from hence you may easily conceive how I 
count the cost. Whenever we undertake to build 
a tower on our own plan, and presume to lay the 
foundation at our own cost, and in our own strength, 
we cannot expect that we shall finish the imaginary 
edifice; but if our tower rests on the foundation 
laid. by Christ, at his.cost, in his blood, we shall 
then find that neither the foundation nor the build- 


ing costs us a farthing, as the materials for the buiid- 


ing, and the expenses of the work wiil be furnished 
by the precious Founder himself. 
‘‘ You desire to have an account of some parti- 


culars respecting the conversion of my soul to 
Christ. 


‘“‘ Christianity, to me, once dppeared inconsistent 
with the dictates of a alg 2 Bible, a collection 
Vox. IE.—N?. II. 2H 
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of incoherent opinions, tales, and prejudices. As 
to the person of Christ, I looked at first upon him 
as a man of sense and learning, but who, by his 
opposition to the established ecclesiastical and po- 
' litical maxims. of the Jews, became the object of 
their hate, and the victim of his own system. I of- 
ten celebrated the memory of his death, by partak- 
ing of the Lord’s supper ; but some time after, re- 
flecting that he termed himself the son of God, and 
pretended to do miracles, he lost all my former ve- 
neration ! 

‘¢ | then prayed that God would prepare me, by 
punishing my sins, for.virtue and happiness, and I 
thanked him for every misfortune ; but the first ob- 
servation I made was, that though I was oftentimes 
severely chastised, it did not make me wiser or bet- 
ter. I therefore again prayed to God, that he 
would shew me, m every imstance, the crime for 
which I was punished, that I. might know and 
avoid it; but finding this vain, I feared that I 
should never perhaps be corrected in this life by 
punishment, still I hoped £ might be delivered from 
moral evil after death m some kind of purgatory, 
by a severer punishment ; yet reflecting that pun- 
ishment had proved itself utterly ineffectual to pro- 
duce even the lowest degree of virtue in my soul, I 
was constrained to acknowledge that my theory ; 
though it seemed by a priori reasoning well ground- 
ed, was totally refuted by experience; and I con- 
cluded it was entirely out of the reach of my reason 
to discover the true road to virtue and happiness. I 
confessed this my impotence and blindness to God, 
and owned myself, as a blind man, who had lost 
his way, and waited in hope that some benevolent 
man would pass by, and lead him into the right way 
—Thus I waited upon God, that he would take me 
by the hand, and lead me in the way everlasting. 
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* T could not however, entirely get rid uf the idea 
of being corrected by means of punishment, and } 
still looked on the doctrines of Christ’s deity and 
atonement as useless and blasphemous, though | 
carefully kept this my opinion secret. 

‘¢ Such was the state of my mind, when on the 
27th June, 1791, sailing in a boat, with my wife 
and daughter, for amusement, suddenly a water- 
spout overtook us, and turning the boat in an in- 
stant upside down, we were sunk before we appre- 
hended any danger. Both my dearest relations were 
drowned, and I was carried down by the stream. 
above a mile, and must soon have infallibly been 
lost also, as from the violence of the storm no per- 
son could attempt to approach the wreck, and it 
was supposed we must all have perished together. 
But now the Lord stretched forth his hand to deli- 
ver me; a stronger vessel lying in the port of Dort, 
was by the storm rent from its moorings, and 
blown out of the port towards me, till the men 
on board thought they discovered a person floating 
on the side of the wreck, and rescued me from the 
jaws of death. 

‘¢ T considered this terrible event as the severest 
punishment that could be inflicted on me; and saw 
the next day, as clear as the Irght, that it had no 
more power to correct me than all the former pro- 
vidences, and hence concluded my state to be des- 
perate, and that God abandoned me as incurable by 
correction. 

‘¢ The next Sunday I went to the church, where 
the Lord’s Supper was to be administered, and 
though it seemed inconsistent with my principles to 
join in the praises of one, whom I still held to be an 
impostor, yet being ashamed to withdraw from the 
table, I placed myself among the communicants, 
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but in order to divert my thoughts from the object 
af the solemnity, I directed them to God nearly in 
this kind of meditation: ‘ My God, I could not ac- 
quiesce in thy dealings with me,-nor submit to thy 
will, but now I can, I choose to be deprived of my 
wife and child because it 1s thy will; accept them 
from my hands: I trust entirely on thee.’ 

«¢ At this moment these words were represented 
to my imagination, with an over-ruling authority, 
‘Do not trust them to God, but to me.’ I started 
at the strange idea of not trusting to God, nor could 
I conceive the paradox. I felt myself, however, 
pressed by the irresistible force of the command to 
obey ; and from this, (if I recollect well,) I looked 
upon the invisible and ynknown speaker as a person, 
whose qualities far exceed every notion which I had 
hitherto entertained of my God, and it appeared 
clear to me, that it was the Lord Jesus who had 
thus addressed himself to me; to whom I replied, 
‘ Jesus, my Lord, to thee I trust ;’ when it was ask- 
ed again, if I now was satisfied that they’ were safe, 
and in good hands; I expressed my full persuasion 
of it. To this a reply was subjoined, if I really 
spoke truth, I certainly should have committed my- 
self, together with them, to his care. Sensible and 
ashamed of my neglect, I instantly offered up my- 
self and all that I had to him; and experienced, 
that the only religion acceptable to God was unre- 
served dependence upon Christ ; here for a moment 
the matter rested, when I resumed i in thought, ‘Oh, 

my Jesus, if I trust only in thee, I must be obliged 
to adopt the Christian doctrine which I have many 
times examined, and seemed to find it a jargon of 
absurdities.’ To this he answered, ‘ Examine it 
once more, and you will judge otherwise of my doc- 
trine; and I will be with thee, and teach thee, that 
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the imputation of Adam’s crime to his posterity, and 
the way by which I save my people is the same, but «: 
eat now this bread, and remember thy new master.’ 

‘‘] would not say, that the very words you read 
here, were literally spoken to me, but only that I 
can in no other way convey to you a more exact 
account of the ideas which rapidly passed through 
my mind, whilst sitting at the Lord’s table, and 
which seemed rather to be suggested in an obscure 
whisper, than in an, audible voice. 

‘¢ Immediately after this I fell into a kind of stu- 
por from about ten o’clock till three in the after- 
noon; only on my way home from church I reflect- 
ed for a moment on this wondrous event. Return- 
ing to my senses which seemed for a while suspend- 
ed, and recalling by degrees what had happened, 1 
suspected the whole ta be mere imagination ; but 
recollecting the command to ‘ examine the Chris- 
tian doctrine once more, and I will teach thee,’ I 


concluded, if the matter were not visionary, she 


truth of it would appear in the revision of the Chris- 
tian system. I immediately sat down to make the 
trial, not knowing how to begin ; but [remembered 
that I was directed to the imputation of Adam’s 
transgression, and I saw thence a long series of new 
truths, proceeding from that principle in the form 
of Corollaries, and in a most easy course traced out 
the way by which a sinner, from being similar to 
the guilty and condemned Adam, is brought to the 
image of a righteous, holy, and glorified Redeemer, 
and so restored from sin and misery to virtue and 
happiness, without punishment, and asa child inde- 
pendent of reasoning, By free grace I learned how 
the justice of God is not only uninjured, but exalt- 
ed, and placed in the strongest lustre, through justi- 
fication by faith. Irose before I had seen the end 
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of the chain, and wrote down the most striking ar. 

ticles of what I had learned; assured that I had ne- 

ver before received any true notion of the doctrine 

of JesuX% The next morning, casting my eyes on 

the Bible, I concluded, that if this book was writ- 

ten by divine authority, perfect harmony ought to 
be found between its contents and the doctrine, of 
‘whose truth and divinity I was now convinced; I 

was at first reluctant to put it to the trial, but consi- 

dering that it must be done, I resolved to read the 
apostolic epistles attentively, and was astonished to 
find the striking harmony of the three first chapters 
of the epistle to the Romans with my own notes. | 
soon observed, however, that the riches of the divine 
treasure far exceeded the partial knowledge of 
Christ which was communicated to me. I was, for 
instance, surprised that the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost, of which Paul so explicitly treats, was whol- 
ly wanting in my elements. I revered now the 
scriptures of the everlasting God, and valued, as 
a gift of the highest importance, this source of all- 
saving knowledge. 

‘* After this I made another trial, by comparing 
my gospel with the doctrine of those who had been 
taught in the school of Christ, and I was not a little 
comforted by our mutual faith. They all bare wit- 
ness to the same truth, though often they mixed it 
with prejudices. 

‘* These were the first steps by which it pleased 
God to turn me from darkness to light, in which I 
am compelled to admit that in many, nay, in all in- 
stances, my knowledge was very imperfect. Taken 
up with the love of Christ, I had little or no expe- 
rience of the strugglings of unbelief, of the power 
of sin, of the assaults of Satan; the depth.and ex- 
tent of misery in which I was; of the guilt from 
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which I was delivered; of my natural enmity 
against God, and even of my own ignorance. 

‘‘ But I pass to your question, relating to my 
views of the gospel. This is of such vast extent, 
that the present Letter would be insufficient to con- 
tain the answer. If the following general observa- 
tions should not, as I suppose, answer the object of 
the Directors, I hope you will consider them as first 
openings of a correspondence im which you will 
please to point out the particular heads of the doc- 
trines which they wish me more fully to explain. 

‘¢ You will have observed, that when the Lord 
Jesus first revealed himself to me, he did not reason 
with me about truth or error, but attacked me like 
a warrior, and felled me to the ground by the force 
of hisarm, He even displayed no more of the ma- 
jesty of a benevolent king, than was necessary to 
compel me willingly to obey him. But as soon as 
I had submitted myself captive to my Conqueror, 
he assumed the character of a prophet, and I then 
observed, that the chief object of his doctrine was 
to demonstrate the justice of God both in con- 
demning and saving the children of men. I was 
pleased to find it had been represented to Paul in 
the same light when he admired and adored. -Be- 
cause therein the justice or righteousness of God is 
revealed from the word of faith so evidently, that 
it excites faith and conviction in the hearer; but at 
the same time, I learned from my own case, that 


faith in Christ may be produced without an explicit 


view of the Christian system, only by representing 
Christ as the proper object of faith. Hence gospel 
preaching proves in the hand of the Spirit, ‘the in- 
strument of exciting faith as easily in the rudest bar- 
barian as in the most learned Greek. As this mas- 
ter-piece of divine wisdom takes in a complete view 
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of God’s dealings with mankind from the begin. 
ning of the creation to the end of the world, it 
would swell this letter to an enormous size to con- 
sider it fully, and 1 am forced to leave the subject 
unfinished. 

‘< It is as impossible that the natural man (1 Cor. 
ii. 14.) should obey the gospel, as that a blind man 
should look on-a watch and say what time of day it 
is. The equity of giving him the law of faith is 
founded on his natural pride which engages him to 
assert’he is willing to obey the will of God : just as 
to a blind man, who asserted he could see, we 
should present the watch and bid him look on it to 
convince him of his blindness. Good works cannot 
be separated from faith, being nothing but pheno- 
mena credentis qua talis, as cold shivering in the 
phenomenon of an access of the ague ; hence the ex- 
ercise of faith alone, and not the attempt of imitating 
the law of works, proves the mean of sanctification. 

‘¢ And now, Sir, [ hope I have fully answered the 
questions you proposed, and I pray that I may be 
enabled to wait still upon the Lord, constantly 
watching, that when he cometh and knocketh I 
may open to him immediately, and be ready to do 
whatever he commands. 

‘¢ [thank you for your kind wishes, and hope you 
will pray for me that they may be granted me, as I 
pray for the Directors of your Society and you, Sir, 
that you may be led in that path, by which the glory 
of the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ may be enlarged and spread over the whole 
earth. I remain, dearly beloved Sir, 

‘¢ With feelings of sincere respect and love, 


‘¢ Your obedient servant, 
* JOHN THEODOSIUS VANDERKEMP.” 


[ Zo be continued. | 
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3 
The two following articles are from the PAnoPListT. 


RUSSIA. 


On the state of civilization of the Russian people 
in relation to religion and religious instruction. 
From letters written in March and April, 1806, 


by a well informed German who has long resided 
in Russia. 


Tue multitude among the Russians is, in re- 
gard to mental culture, in the lowest degree of de- 
gradation ; the labourer, the peasant, the mechanic, 
the soldier, can neither read nor write. It would be © 
too favourable if we calculated that one in a thou- 
sand of these classes could read.. Catharine II. in- 
deed, founded schools for the people in the several 
Metropolitan cities, where reading and writing are 
taught gratis: but very few participated in these 
advantages, and those only town people. In Mos- 
caw, ( Moskwa, in the Russian orthography,) where 
the population is 400,000, these schools had only 
1000 scholars. The scholastic establishments which 
have been instituted in this reign are not properly 
calculated for the lower classes ; and probably not 
only this generation, but several succeeding gene- 
rations will pass away ere the Russian peasant will 
be in such a situation, that ability to read will be- 
come necessary for his children. 

The Greek church, however, has provided that 
her members shall not remain wholly unacqainted 
with the Bible. In the daily church service, which 
lasts many hours, besides; the liturgies which are 
read, lectures are delivered on various parts of the 
Old and New Testament, especially on the psalms, 
the gospels, and epistles, so that these three divi- 
sions of holy writ are read through more than once 
in a year, and therefore the constant attendants at 

VoL. II.—N?. IT. 21 
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church are sufficiently, and often astonishingly wei! 
acquainted with them. Nevertheless, the number 
of these constant attendants at church is but small. 
The church translation which has been introduced, 
is inthe Sclavonian tongue, but not in the proper 
dialect of the country. On account of its so fre- 
quent use in the church service, this language is un- 
derstood by most who attend church regularly, but 
not by all. A translation in the common dialect of 
the country is much to be desired. But this would 
not only meet with many difficulties on the part of 
the translator, m relation to the language itself, but 
still greater and more essential on the part of the 
lower classes of the people. ‘The necessary revision 
of the many orthographical errors, in the MSS. 
used in the 17th century, which were so gross as 
completely to pervert the meaning, although their 
use had been appointed by the patriarch Nicon, oc- 
casioned, as is well known, a schism which issued 
in the sect of Separatists, called Raskolniki, (Schis- 
matics,) or, as they call themselves, Staroviertzy, 
(old believers,) which to the present moment is 
troublesome to the church and tothe state. To 
avoid such breaches in future, a law has been pass- 
ed, by which no Bible or any part of a Bible, and 
especially no book used in the church, ts allowed to 
be printed, except under the immediate inspection 
of the highest spiritual tribunal, the holy directing 
synod, and at their press ; with ecclesiastical letters, 
in imitation of manuscript. 

No Greek Bibles are found in Russia, because 
among a hundred clergymen not one understands 
Greek. The few Greek testaments which are used 
in some schools are procured from Leipzig. In 
the 16th century, a Russian Bible was printed in 
Poland, which however has never been acknowledg:- 
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ed as canonical in that country. Copies of this 
work are now great rarities. In the middle of the 
18th century, a superb edition of the Bible appear- 
ed in folio; of which a copy cost 5/. ‘Towards the 
close of that century, two editions of it appeared at 
Kiew, (one in 3 octavo volumes, price 2/. another 
in 3 folio volumes.) These editions might amount 
to 5 or 6000 copies. Now, as it is supposed that 
Russia contains 40 millions of inhabitants, it may 
hence appear how scarce Bibles must be among 
them. ‘Tracts of 100 wersts and more are known 
where a copy is considered as a rarity. Ina pea- 
sant’s family none is to be found ; and very seldom in 
that of a nobleman or merchant. Even among 
the clergy there is a great want of this sacred book; 
and no desire is expressed to possess it. Those who | 
cannot read, call themselves, and often with lamen- 
tation, blind. Others satisfy themselves with hear- 
ing the extracts from the Bible read daily, or on 
feast days. But in general, little religious inclina- 
tion is found in Russia, owing to the total want of 
religious education. No one, from the noble to the 
peasant, receives any other religious instruction 
than the abovementioned hearing of the liturgy and 
lectures in the churches. And it would be very 
difficult to remove this inconvenience. 

Ten years ago a very important religious society 
undertook the distribution of religious writings, and 
as they could not interfere with the books used in 
the church, they attempted to circulate edifying 
tracts gratis. But the society was suppressed, as 
suspected of political views. Besides these editjons 
of the Bible, there are books of psalms, gospels, and 
epistles, in different editions, of all sizes, and at dif- 
ferent and very low prices; intended chiefly for the 
use of the church. But those who desire it may pro- 
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vide themselves with Bibles, in Petersburg, Kiew, 
Moskwa, (although not at all times,) at regular fix- 
ed prices, from the book warehouses of the Synod. 
It is easiest to procure Psalm books, they being the 
most current. 

Since the year 1766, German colonies have been 
established in the government of Saratow on the 
Wolga. There are thirteen Protestant parishes, at 
which are stationed Lutheran and Calvinistic mi- 
nisters who have been sent from Germany and 
Switzerland. From the present high price of the 
necessaries of life, they have much difficulty to 
maintain their families. The Unitas Fratrum (Mo- 
ravians) provide Bibles printed at Halle, for their 
establishment in Sarepta. ‘They receive from Ger- 
many, yearly, 100 Bibles, as many Testaments, 
about 56 Psalters, together with 250 or 300 books 
of other kinds. ‘They have no printing press, and 
the expense of printing in Moskwa, (which is the 
nearest printing place in the country,) or at Peters- 
burg, is greater than that of procuring the books 
in Leipzig. ‘The expense of paper and printing in 
the former places is very high; for example, an 
edition of the feast psalms of the Moravians pub- 
lished in Moskwa, of from 5 to 600 copies, cost in 
Sarepta, 18 to 20 roubles; each copy being two 
octavo leaves. Among the colonies on the Woléga, 
there are many Protestant families who have no Bi- 
ble, but most have a New Testament. The great 
distance at which the German colonists are from 
their country, greatly increases the difficulty of pro- 
curing books of all kinds. ‘The expenses of car- 
riage, packages, commissions and tolls, double the 
original cost at Leipzig on each book. For exam- 
ple: a Bible printed in Halle, which costs in letter 
press 12-groschen, (18 pence) and as much for bind- 
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ing, costs, at the colonies on the Wolga, about 3 
roubles, (a rouble about 2s. 6d.) and from 3°te 20 
copies according to the binding ; which will only be 
of common leather, coloured, black, or marbled, 
with red edges ;_ but in black cordovan, with gold 
edges and lettered, the same Bible in large octavo 
costs 5 roubles: and if bound in Sarepta, still 
more ; therefore, they are generally ordered bound. 
The Moravians in Sarepta have made many at- 
tempts to spread the Christian religion among the 
neighbouring Calmucks; but hitherto without 
much effect. A translation has likewise been made 
of several extracts from the Bible into the Cal- 
muck language, which has not been printed. 

The empire of Russia is so extensive that many 
things may be true of some parts, which cannot 
properly be applied to others. Near the great towns, 
for instance, a love of reading may prevail by very 
much more than it did twenty years ago, yet letters 
and books may not have reached the county dis- 
tricts.—Can the Bible Society assist ? [ Panorama. 
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ITAL Y. 


Cardinal Cassoni, Secretary of State to his holt- 
ness the Pope, has published the following note : 


“ Rome, Feb. 2, 1808. 


‘¢ His holiness, Pius VII. being unable to con- 
form to all the demands made on him by the French 
government, and to the extent required of him, as 
it is contrary to his sacred duties, and the dictates 
of his conscience; and being thus compelled to sub- 
mit tothe disastrous consequences which have been 
threatened, and to the military occupation of his ca- 
pital, in case he should not submit to such demands: 


he * 
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‘¢ Yielding, therefore, in all humility of heart, to 
the inscrutible determinations of the Most High, he 
places his cause in the hands of the Almighty, and 
being unwilling to fail in the essential obligations of 
guaranteeing the rights of his sovereignty, he has 
commanded us to protest, and formally protests in 
his own name, as well as in that of his successors, 
against any occupation whatever of his dominions, 
being desirous that the rights of the holy chair 
should remain, now and henceforward, uninjured 
and untouched. As the Vicar on earth of that God 
of Peace who taught, by his divine example, humi- 
lity and patience, he has no doubt but his beloved 
subjects, who have given him so many repeated 
proofs of obedience and attachment, will make it 
their peculiar study to preserve peace and tranquil- 
lity, private as well as public, which his holiness ex- 
horts, and expressly commands; and that far from 
committing any excesses, they will rather respect 
the individuals of a nation, from whom, during his 
journey and stay in Paris, he received so many flat- 
tering testimonies of devotion and regard.”’ 


&s- The name of blasphemy is still retained. 
That arrogance which prompts the Pope to style 
himself ‘* the Vicar of God,” is receiving its pun- 
ishment. Who does not perceive, in the fore- 
going note, the humiliation of Antichrist? Long 
has the world seen him as the ** man of sin :”’ he is 
yet to be seen as ‘‘ the son of perdition.””> When 
the angel shall proclaim, Babylon is fallen! let. the 
church of God be ready torespond, Alleluia! Ed. 
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DOMESTIC. 
On Tuesday, the 5th of April, the New-York Mis- 


stonary Society held their annual meeting at No. 
10, Garden-street when the, Directors presented 
the following 


REPORT. 


Preservep by the goodness of Divine Pro- 
vidence to witness another meeting of the Society, 
the Directors cordially unite with their brethren in 
expressing to the Supreme Disposer of all events, 
the grateful feelings of their hearts, for that internal 
national tranquillity which enables them, while wars 
and confusion are desolating a considerable portion 
of the Christian world, to prosecute plans for the pro- 
pagation of the glorious gospel of the Redeemer, 
without interruption and without restraint. 

The brethren of the Society at their last annual 
meeting, were not apprised of the critical state of 
their mission among the Tuscaroras. Apprehen- 
sive that the address of Mr. Holmes, and the influ- 
ence he had acquired by a long residence, would 
be exerted to wrest out of their hands a mission, 
which, by the blessing of the Lord, had been pro- 
ductive of happy effects on the minds of many indi- 
viduals in this hitherto savage tribe ; the Directors, 
from motives of duty, both to their constituents 
and to the Indians, had prevailed upon the Reverend 
Jedidiah Chapman, of Geneva, to visit the Tusca. 
rora nation, to know their state, to preach the gos. 
pel among them, and to confirm their attachment 
to the society. 

He was received by the Indians with great kind- 
ness, preached the gospel of the Lord Jesus without 
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molestation, and forwarded to the Directors a 
friendly address signed by the first sachem Sacha- 
rissa, and by Cusick. But in his intercourse with 
Mr. Holmes, Mr. Chapman made heavy complaints 
of rude and unbecoming treatment: and his state- 
ment was fully confirmed by a letter from the Rev. 
Oliver Ayer, who, at Mr. Chapman’s request, had 
accompanied him to the Tuscarora village. Mr. 
Chapman in his letter to the Directors, earnestly | 
recommended the removal of Mr. Holmes: a mea- 
sure, which the conduct of the latter had for some 
time rendered highly expedient, and which the im- 
pressions and observations of the former on the spot 
proved to be absolutely necessary. 

Application was immediately made to Mr. Chap- 
man to undertake a mission to the Tuscaroras, 
in order to supersede Mr. Holmes, who in the ap- 
prehensions of the Directors, which were after- 
wards fully realized, was now bending all his force 
to fix the minds of the Tuscaroras in his interest, 
to render them subservient to his views, and to se- 
cure to himself another patronage. 

This application proved ineffectual. The only 
terms on which Mr. Chapman’s consent could be 
obtained, were: that a comfottable residence should 
be provided for himself and family, and that Mr. 
Holmes should be removed from his station. The 
former of these objects, by extraordinary exer- 
tions, might have been accomplished ; the latter 
was not in the power of the Directors. That they 
might not however be wanting in their endeavours 
to preserve a mission which they had cherished 
with so much pleasure, and prosecuted at so great 
an expense, they returned an answer to the talk 
of Sacharissa and Cusick, calculated to confirm 
their attachment to the Society, and particularly 
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exhorting Cusick whose faithful labours for the 
spiritual benefit of his countrymen have often me- 
rited and received the applause of the Directors, to 
employ all his efforts to preserve the nation stead- 
fast to their engagements. Cusick’s first answer 
was dubious and obscure; the second bctrayed 
evident symptoms of defection from the interests of 
the Society, and of alienation from the principles 
respecting baptism, to which he had hitherto ad- 
hered. ‘The Directors could no longer tamely sub- 
mit to support a missionary who had neglected to 
visit, and introduce among the remoter Indian na- 
tions, the rospel of the Lord Jesus, a service origi- 
nally proposed by himself, and voluntarily and 
cheerfully undertaken ; who, contrary to his en- 
gagements, made use of the advantages he possess- 
ed to warp the minds of the Tuscaroras from those 
principles respecting baptism, which some of them 
had previously embraced, and to which they had 
generally declared their adherence ; which the Di- 
rectors conceived to be part of the system of divine 
truth ; and on which is founded one of the most 
important privileges granted to believers by their 
heavenly father. 

They therefore lost no time in dismissing Mr. 
Holmes from their service ; more especially as they 
had reason to believe, that while receiving support 
from this society, he had been taking measures to 
establish himself in connexion with another body of 
Christians from whom he expected immediate and 
cordial support. 

He had indeed been paving the way for this mea- 
sure, which he perhaps both expected and desired, 
by a voluminous correspondence, instituted some 
time before with the President, replete with ill-na- 
tured and unmerited invectives against the condpct 
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ef the Directors, and particularly levelled at some 
of the most useful and influential members of the 
Board. 

Although his intercourse with Mr. Holmes had 
evidently changed or perverted the sentiments of 
Cusick on the subject of baptism, and on the nature 
and foundation of a Christian church ; the Direc- 
tors were unwilling to lose the benefit of his ser. 
vices as interpreter, and his influence as a man, and 
as a Christian; and were not without hope that the 
Tuscarora nation, agreeably to the universal prac- 
tice of the savage tribes, would still be reluctant to 
renounce their covenant with the society. ‘hey 
therefore again applied. to Cusick, and requested a 
determination of the nation in council, whether they 
would relinquish their covenant and adhere to Mr. 
Holmes, or abide by their engagements with the 
society, and submit to part with Mr. Holmes. 

Finding by Cusick’s answer to this last applica- 
tion, that the nation had not convened a council, nor 
formed any determination on the subject; enter- 
taining no hope, from their dilatory mode of pro- 
ceeding, of their coming to any conclusion within a 
reasonable time ; and sensible that there was no ex- 
pectation of accomplishing the object by the inter- 
vention of Cusick, who, in company with the se- 
cond sachem, was on the eve of departing for North 
Carolina, on business of the nation; the Directors 
determined to take decisive measures, to prevail 
upon the Tuscaroras to make their election between 
Mr. Holmes and the Society. They have accord- 
ingly engaged the Reverend Andrew Gray, of Spar- 
ta district, in the county of Ontario, to visit the 
Tuscaroras, to ascertain their sentiments, and make 
report to the Board. 

This measure was adopted, as had already been 
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observed, from a knowledge of the respect paid by 
the Indians to their covenants, and that the infraction 
of a voluntary treaty, in their view, carries with it 
the stain of infamy. ‘The perseverance of the Di- 
rectors, therefore, in this instance, was a measure 
of necessity. ‘The honour of religion was at stake. 
Besides, under the opprobrium of a violation of 
their engagements with one nation, they could never 
hope to succeed with another. 

Whatever be the issue of this attempt, we have 
the consolation to observe, that the work of the 
Lord on the hearts of a considerable number among 
the Tuscaroras, has amply compensated for the 
trouble and expense the mission has occasioned 
from its commencement to this time. | 

Mr. Gray is directed to employ only mild and 
conciliatory means for effecting the views of the 
Directors, and if necessary, to yield up the field to 
Mr. Holmes with meekness and resignation; in 
humble hope that, though ina different channel, the 
nation will still participate in the blessings of the 
gospel of peace, under the direction of our brethren 
the Baptists. : 3 

Should not Mr. Gray meet with a favourable re- 
ception among the Tuscaroras, he is directed to 
turn his attention to some other nation; and we 
humbly trust that the great Shepherd of the sheep 
will render his efforts effectual to the salvation of 
many souls. 

The Directors have at length obtained an act of 
incorporation, but in many respects not conforma- 
ble to their wishes; and therefore in the present 
circumstances, they cannot venture te recominend 
it to be adopted by the Society. 

From Paul Cuffee we have nothing to communi- 
cate, having heard nothing from him, since the last 
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annual meeting. We have no doubt, however, that 
this omission has arisen from his extreme diffidence 
and modesty, and not from inattention, or want of 
repect. 

From the London Missionary Society a letter 
has been received, in answer to one from this 
Board, accompanied by a report from the Directors 
of that very respectable body, dated May 14, 1807, 
and some other printed papers relative to missions; 
and containing polite acknowledgments for some lit- 
tle civilities shown to two of their missionaries who 
have been detained here in consequence of occur- 
rences in the East-Indies, the place to which the la- 
bours of these gentlemen were directed, which, at 
the same time, presented insuperable obstacles to 
the design of their mission. | 

The funds of the Society, though still small, 
have received some relief from the payment of their 
draught on the Netherland Missionary Society, for 
the amount of monies expended on their behalf. — 

The temporal and spiritual privileges we enjoy, 
the blessings we participate, the hopes we entertain, 
the eternal enjoyments in prospect beyond the 
grave, the darkness and misery of the poor heathen 
on our frontiers, furnish arguments irresistible to all 
that love the Lord Jesus in sincerity and truth, 
heartily to unite in the propagation of the glorious 
gospel among these benighted savages, and to be- 
stow a portion of that substance, with the steward- 
ship of which the Lord has entrusted them, for the 
promotion of his glory onthe earth. This spirit 
has hitherto actuated the members of this Society, 
and a considerable portion of the Christian commu- 
nity at large: and the increase of the same spirit is 
the subject of our ardent prayer at the throne of 
grace, — | ; 
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While the interest of the Redeemer’s kingdom is 
prosecuted at an immense expense in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; in some places with promising appear- 
ances, in others with great and unexampled suc- 
cess; in all, with a zeal and ardour which no diff- 
culties can obstruct, or any opposition discourage ; 
let the unparalleled advantages we enjoy excite a 
more abundant solicitude to diffuse the blessings of 
the gospel through every quarter of our happy coun- 
try. This field is left for us. Let us remember, 
that to whom much is given, of them much will be 
required, Let not disappointments dishearten us: 
through trials and troubles we must inherit the pro- 
mise. Let us catch a spark of emulation from the 
fire that glows in those heroic bosoms, which, 
through burning deserts, under almost every priva- 
tion, and at the hazard of life itself, are earnestly la- 
bouring to disseminate the knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus, among some of the most brutish and insensi- 
ble of the human race, 

The fields are white to the harvest; but the la- 
bourers are few, and the means of supporting them 
small : it is both our duty and privilege to prepare 
Jabourers, and to sharpen the sickle, that the wheat 
may be reaped, the sheaves collected, and the pro- 
duce deposited in the garner of the Lord. 

‘The annexed account of the Treasurer, will point 
out the receipts and disbursements for the year past, 
and the present state of the treasury. 


By order of the Board, 
P. WILSON, Secretary. 
New-York, April 4th, 1808, 
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Dr. The New-York. Missionary Society in account eurrent 
with Divie Bethune; Treasurer. 








1807, April 15. To paid Cusick’sdft. . . - - « $45 00 
May 7. —— Dr. Wilson for Mr. Chapman, ‘Se a 
July 27. —— Paul Cuffee’s salary... .°. . . . . 20. 
Sept. 17. Cusick’s dft. to Ludlow, dei arte OR a 
Oct.2, = — Ditto, dm ... ee Se ee 
10. ——— Dr. Wilson for postages, i oe ae 6 74 
Nov-7. -——E.Hillforsalary,. ..... .. 120.. 
.. =—— Hopkins and Seymour, Taw a tee ae 
12. —— Cuffee’s salary, . . -. 
Dec. 16. ——— Rev Mr. Holmes in full, P- Dr. Wilson, 131 8& 
1808, Feb.9. —— Cuffee’ssalary, . . . . ...- 20. 
20. Cusick’s dft. in full forservices,. . . 37 50 


Mar 31. To four post notes of 450 each, delivered 9200 
Dr. Wilson, for Rev. Andrew Gray, . “i 

April 4. To balance due the Society this ays +9 1914 53 
carried to new account, ; ; 


2769 65 


Cre The New-York Missionary Society in account current 
with Divie Bethune, Treasurer. 


1807, April 2. By balance due, per acc. currentrendered, . 1409 18 
6 


-- Dues collected by D.B. ....... ..72 50 

10. — Collection after annual sermon, . . 309 88 

Aug. 22. — Received for Bill on the Netherland ao} 509 96 

ciety gs. 1342, a 38 cents, ee ee 

1808, Jan. 14. — Dividend on Insurance Shares, . . . . 172 50 

March 22. — Collection at Dr. Miliedoler’s Church,. . 100 18 
24. — Dues collected by John Rose, . ol 0 RBs 

April2. — Ditto by Do $82 50, less Com. $10. ae 72 50 
.. = Mrs. Graham’s and my own subscription, . 7 « 

2769 65 


| | April 4. By ae due the ae this + day, Bait 1914 53 


Errors excepted, DIVIE BETHUN E,, Treasurer. 
New-York, April 4th, 1808. 


WE the subscribers, appointed a Committee to audit the Treasurer’s 
account, have done so ; and found it right and accurate ; the balance due 
to the Society being nineteen hundred and fourteen dollars and fifty-three 
cents; there are also fifteen a ew-York Insurance shares, the property 
of this Society. 


ROBERT GOSMAN, mae 
JOHN MILLS, Committee. 


New-York, April 4th, 1808, 
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Officers and other Directors for the present year. 


OFFICERS. 


Rev. Dr. JOHN RODGERS, President. 
Rev. Dr. J. LIVINGS7 ON, Vice-President. 
Mr. DIVIE BETHUNE, Treasurer. 

Dr. PETER WILSON, Secretary. 

Dr. THOMAS BOYD, Clerk. 


Other Directors. 


Rev. Dr. Mc KNIGHT, 
Rev. Dr. MASON, 

Rev. Dr. ABEEL, 

Rev. Dr. MILLER, 

Rev. Dr. MILLEDOLER, 
Rev. ROBERT FORREST, 
JOHN MILLS, Esa. 
ANTHONY POST, Esa. 
Mr. ROBERT GOSMAN, 
Mr. JOHN STOUTENBERGH, 
Mr. HENRY RANKIN, 

Dre. ABRAHAM BROWER. 
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Brief Historical Sketches of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, in the United States. 


( Continued from Vol. II. pi. 14.) 


~ 


IN this critical and alarming situation of the 
church, it pleased God, by unexpected means, to 
bring relief, and to open brighter prospects. It had 
been for some time the opinion of the best judges, 
that if a reconciliation between the contending par- 
ties were accomplished, the basis of it should be 
laid in Holland. But the difficulty of transmitting 
unexceptionable information to Lurope, and of ne- 
gociating at such a distance, rendered any interpo- 
sition on the part of the mother church, at once 
of difficult execution, and doubtful effects. A hap- 
py train of circumstances, however, soon led the 
way for attaining this desirable object. 

In the month of May, 1766, Mr. John H.*Li- 
vingston, then a young man, went from Vew- York 
to Holland, to prosecute his theological studies in 
the Dutch universities. He had witnessed the un- 
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happy dissentions and violence which had for some 
time divided and distracted the church of which he. 
was a member; and was deeply affected with the 
melancholy prospect of its extmetion. He there- 
fore resolved to improve the opportunity which his 
residence in Holland might afford, to do something 
towards establishing a union which appeared so es-. 
sential to the existence of this important portion of 
the reformed interest in America. 

On the one hand, it was confidently believed, 
that the Conferentie party would cheerfully yield to 
any reasonable recommendation from the mother 
church; and that the Cetus would be willingly re- 
conciled on terms which should accord with their 
own principles. On the other hand, there was eve- 
ry reason to suppose, that the ministers of Amster- 
dam were in a great measure uninformed respect- 
ing the progress of society in America, and the 
real situation of the churches in this country ; and 
that they needed only a candid and impartial expla- 
nation of facts, to prompt them to accede to such 
a plan of peace and union as would be generally 
acceptable. At the same time, it was foreseen, 
that no plan could be free from certain difficulties ; 
to surmount which, great prudence, patience, and 
perseverance, were indispensable. 

Mr. -Livingston, during a residence of four years 
at the university of Utrecht, carefully improved the 
acquaintance and friendship which he formed with 
the principal ministers in the church of Holland, to 
explain the situation of the Dutch church in Ame- 
rica ; to show the propriety and necessity of ad- 
mitting them to ordain their own ministers, and to 
manage their ecclesiastical concerns, independent- 
ly of foreign authority or interposition ; and to con- 
ciliate the minds of those venerable men towards 
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the establishment of Classes and Synods in this 
country. In these overtures he was successful. 
The favourable sentiments and dispositions which 
he had anticipated, were fully realized. The mi- 
nisters of Amsterdam, in particular, with whom he 
especially conferred on this subject, gave the most 
unequivocal proofs, of candour, piety, and zeal for 
the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom; and ac- 
cordingly acceded, without hesitation, to some ge- 
neral principles, which had for their object the ac- 
commodation of ecclesiastical differences in Ame- 
rica. 

Foreseeing that it would be troublesome, and in- 
volve the proceedings and correspondence in unne- 
cessary embarrassment, to deal with the Synod of 
North-Holland, which was composed of many 
Classes ; it was judged expedient to prevail upon 
the Synod, to constitute the Classis of Amsterdam a 
permanent committee, invested with full powers to 
transact, and finally determine, without further in- 
structions, every thing relating to the churches in 
America. ‘To gain this essential point, Mr. Living- 
ston waited upon the Synod, which, in. the year 
1769, sat in the city of Edam, in North-Holland ; 
and, by proper communications with the leading 
members, procured, without the least opposition, 
the appointment of the Classis of Amsterdam, with 
the ample plenipotentiary powers above stated, for 
conducting and adjusting the interesting concerns 
of the American churches. 

This step concluded all that could then be done 
on that side of the Atlantic. ‘The ministers of 
Amsterdam were prepared to take suitable mea- 
sures, and to acquiesce in the plan which Mr. Li- 
vingston had suggested, and which they had reason 
to expect would, in duetime, be officially laid before 
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them. It only now remained to propose the plan, 
in a prudent manner, to the churches in America, 

and obtain their concurrence: and in exertions to 

accomplish this last important object, the members 

of the Classis engaged to co-operate, by their pub- 

lic letters, as well as by their private correspond- 

ence, with the leaders of the Conferentie party. 

Mr. Livingston, (now the Rev. Doctor Living- 
ston, ) having completed his theological studies, and 
been ordained to the work of the gospel ministry, 
returned from Holland in the year 1770, in compli- 
ance with a call from the Dutch church in the city 
of New-York. Upon his return, he found the 
churches throughout the colonies of New- York and 
New-Jersey, nearly inthe same situation in which 
he had left them. The heat and turbulence of par- 
ty spirit had in some measure subsided; but the 
fixed opposition of the parties, and the strength of 
their attachment to the respective principles and de- 
signs with which they commenced their struggle, 
remained undiminished. 

It was judged prudent to unfold, at first, only 
the outlines of the pacific plan which had been 
formed; and to pave the way gradually for a more 
full and formal communication. ‘These prelimina- 
ry steps met with such a reception, as gave ample 
encouragement to proceed; and opened very flat- 
tering prospects of ultimate success. In the year 
1771, Dr. Livingston proposed to the Consistory of 
New-York, which, from its situation, and the neu- 
tral character it had uniformly sustained, had great 
influence with all the churches, to send circular let- 
ters, inviting all the ministers in connexion with 
the Dutch church, with each an elder, and also an 
elder from each of those congregations which were 
vacant, to meet in general convention at New-York, 
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for the express purpose of healing the divisions, 
and forming a plan of union and general peace. 
The Consistory readily acquiesced ; and letters 
were immediately dispatched. 

In the month of October, 1771, on the day pro- 
posed in the letters of invitation, nearly all the mi- 
nisters of both parties, and elders from almost all 
the congregations *, appeared at New-York. Men 


* The Convention was composed of the following members : 
From MINISTERS. ELDERS. 
Poug se te and Isaac Rysdyck, Richard Snedeker. 
3 . 

English neighbourhood, Gerrit Leydekker, Michael Moor. 

: Johannes Caspar 
King’s County, Long- Rubell Englebert Lott. 

’ 
deland, UlpianusVanSinderin, J. Rafipalje. 

New-Brunswick, John Leydt, Hendrick Fischer. 
Hackensack, Warmuldus Kuypfiers, G. De Murray. 
Kaats’-kill& Cocksackie, Joh. Schunema. 
Bergen & Staten-Island, William Jackson, Abraham Sikkels. 
Pompton, Hermannus Meyer. 


Marbletown & i Dirck Romeyn, L?Pawiing. 


bachus, 
Millstone and New-2 Joh. M. Van Harlin- Jacobus Van Arsda- 
Shannock, gen, len. 
Gravesende and Haer- 2 Martinus Schoonma- John Sikkele, 
lem, ker, 
Hackensack & Schra-? Johannes Henry FPieter Zabriskie and 
lenburg, é Goetschius, D. Herring. 
Paramus, ~~ ey Pow on Stefihen Zabriske. 
Jacobus R. Harden- Cornelius Van Der 
aa, bergh, Meulen. 
Tappan, Samuel Ver Breyck, Rulof Van Houten. 
Albany, Eilardus Westerlo, H. Gansevoort. 
LambertusDe Ronde, Jacobus Van Santen. 
Vea. York Archibald Laidlie, Isaac Roosevelt. 
on John Livi C. Sebring and 
ohn Livingston, E, Byvanck. 
Achquachkenong, David Morinus, G. Tingens. 
sagossapaplainn sae. Cornelius Du Bois, A. Zipkens. 
Binseton, ; Jacobus Eltinge and 


Adrian Wynkoop. 


Haerlem, Adolph Meyer. 
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who had been in the habit of opposing each other 
for many years, seemed now desirous to forget and 
forgive past injuries; and the hearts of a divided 
people were evidently more prepared for reconcili- 
ation than ever before. ‘The convention was open- 
ed and conducted with a pacific temper, and an 
evangelical spirit ; ; and the issue was in a high de- 
gree propitious and happy for the Dutch churches. 
The first business of the convention was to ap- 
point a large and respectable committee to digest 
and prepare a plan of union and church government. 
This committee consisted of six ministers and six 
elders, viz. to represent the neutral * churches of 
New-York and Albany, Dr. Livingston and Dr. 
Westerlo+, ministers, and Messrs. /saac Roosevelt 
and H. Gansevoort, elders; to represent the Cetus 
churches, Dr. Hardenburgh} and Mr. Ver Breyk, 


* By neutral churches is meant those which, in the violent 
contest between the Cetus and Confereniie parties, had not fully 
taken side with either. There were several respectable churches 
in this situation. 

+ Dr. Eilardus Westerlo was a native of Holland. He had just 
finished his studies in the university of Groningen, when a call 
from the Dutch church in Albany was put into his hands, which 
he accepted, and came to 4merica in 1760. He was a man of 
strong mind, ef eminent piety, and of great erudition, especially 
in theology; his favourite study, and in orzental literature. He was 
highly popular and useful as a preacher ; and lived in great ho- 
nour and esteem with his brethren in the ministry, and with the 
churches in general, until his remeval by death, in the year 1790. 

¢ Dr. Hardenburgh was an American. Although he had not 
been favoured with the same advantages in the early part of his 
education, which some of his contemporaries enjoyed ; yet, with 
a powerful mind, and habits of persevering application, he made 
such progress in knowledge, that he was justly esteemed a great 
divine. He was ordained by the Cetus, and was the most distin- 
guished and able supporter of that party. is piety was ardent ; 
his labours indefatigable ; and his ministry greatly blessed. He 
was the first president of Queen’s College, and died i in that office, 
at Brunswick, in 1792, universally lamented. 
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ministers, with Hendrick Fischer and Pieter Za- 
briskie, elders; and to represent the Conferentie 
churches, Mr. Rysdyck and Mr. De Ronde, minis- 
ters, with Mr. J. Van Santen and R. Snedeker, el- 
ders. When this committee convened, to attend 
to the object of its appointment, the plan which 
Dr. Livingston had brought from Holland, and 
which had received the provisional concurrence of 
the ministers in that country, was now, for the first 
time, produced by him, and submitted to the com- 
mittee. 

This plan had a respect to three objects, viz.— 
The internal arrangement and government of the 
churches; the healing of the differences which had 
so long broken and divided them, and restoring 
peace and union among them; and the conducting 
a correspondence with the mother church in Holland. 
After a deliberate examination of the plan, in all 
its parts, by the committee, it was, with some small 
additions, but no essential alterations, adopted, and 
reported to the convention. By the convention it 
was again examined, discussed, and agreed to, 
without a single dissenting voice. 

Before a final vote of ratification, it was judged 
proper that the whole plan, together with all the 
proceedings had thereon, should be transmitted to 
the Classis of Amsterdam, for the approbation of 
that body. This was accordingly done: and the 
convention agreed to meet again in the month of 
October, in om next year, in expectation that an 
answer from Holland might, by that time, he laid 
before them. = \ 

_ This expectation was realized. The plan being 
well understood beforehand by the ministers’ of 
Amsterdam, and known to be acceptable to them, 
their official concurrence, as had been anticipat- 
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ed by its friends, was easily and readily obtain. 
ed. An answer from the Classis, communicat- 
ing their full approbation of the plan of union, and 
expressing their fervent prayers for the prosperity of 
the church in America, was received at the expect- 
ed. time, and laid before the convention which 
again assembled in the city of New-York, agree- 
ably to adjournment, in October, 1772. Every 
obstacle being now removed, the complete and fi- 
nal ratification of the plan followed of course. And 
it was, with the greatest cordiality, joy, and grati- 
tude, signed by every member of the convention. 

Thus, after a conflict which had lasted for many 
years, and which threatened the existence of the 
Reformed Dutch church in America, peace and 
confidence were restored. Ministers who had been 
long separated, came together on terms of fraternal 
cordiality. Societies which had been long torn by 
dissentions, were again blessed with harmony and 
union. Order and respectability succeeded to con- 
fusion and threatened ruin. A new and auspicious 
era commenced. 

Short as the present sketch is, it is but justi¢e to 
record the names of those gentlemen who were 
most distinguished as. the friends and promoters of 
this happy union. The most eminent of these 
were, Doctors Laidlie and Livingston, of New- 
York; Dr. Westerlo, of Albany; Dr. Romeyn*, 


* Dr. Romeyn was a native of Hackensack, in New-Jersey, and 
received his education at Princeton College. He was a pious 
and learned man, and a judicious and acceptable preacher. Af- 
ter labouring in the ministry in several places to which he was 
successively called, he, in the year 1784, accepted an invitation 
from the churchin Schenectady, in the pastoral charge of which 
he continued until his death. In the year 1797, when two addi- 
tional professors of theology were appointed, Dr. Romeyn was, by 

_. the General Synod, invested with that important office, which he 
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of Schenectady ; Dr. Hardenbergh and Mr. Leydt*, 
of New-Brunswick ; Mr. Ver Breyck, of Tappan ; 
and Mr. Rysdyck, of Poughkeepsie. The 
last named gentleman, though a decided and warm 
friend of the Conferentie party, yet, on the first in- 
timation of the plan of union, expressed his hear- 
ty concurrence, and was very active and useful in 
promoting its adoption. 





(Zo be continued. ) 


filled with reputation, until a paralytic stroke disabled him gra- 
dually from attending to public duties, and at length closed his 
useful life in the month of April, 1804. 

* The Rev. John Leydt was active in promoting the independ- 
ence of the Dutch church in merica. He published several 
very respectable pamphlets on the subject, which were answer< 
ed by the Rey. Mr. Ritzema, of New-York. 





PROPHECY. 


Prophecy is said, by one who was himself a pro- 
phet, to be a light shining in a dark place. And 
as the prophetic Scriptures delineate general out- 
lines of the plan of providence with a special regard 
to the church of God; we may not suppose either 
that the present portentous period is unnoticed, or 
that its stgns cannot be so far discovered as to con- 
firm her faith, and, in some things at least, point 
out her duty. Such an impression certainly exists In 
the minds of many, and has produced an ardent study 
of the prophets. This is all right: and, if rightly 
managed, will conduct to the most valuable results, 
Vou. I1.—N?°. IIL. 2M 
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But we must neither be surprised nor discouraged 
if what has happened frequently before, should hap- 
pen again, viz. that men, sanguine, uninstructed, and 
of small reach of thought, should run themselves 
into wild and hurtful conclusions. No interpreter 
needs a sounder head, a larger compass of know- 
ledge, and more patient study, than the mterpret- 
er of the prophets. One of his first and most essen- 
tial requisites is an acquaintance with the scHEME 
of prophecy, asaGREAT WHOLE. On this subject, 
the very learned and discriminating bishop Hurd 
has done himself much honour, and the ‘ sons of 
the prophets,” much good service, in his twelve dis- 
courses introductory to the study of the prophecies. 
The excellence of the matter, and seasonableness 
of the discussion, will, we flatter ourselves, obtain 
the approbation of our intelligent readers, and su- 
persede the necessity of an apology, for the num- 
ber of our pages which they are about to occupy. 
We insert, entire, those discourses which relate to 


prophecy generally. ‘The first is intitled, 
FALSE IDEAS OF PROPHECY. 


2 PETER, 1. 21. 


Prophecy eame not in old time by the will of man -: 


but holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. 


Tue argument from prophecy, in suppert cf the 
Christian revelation, would be thought more cen- 
Clusive, at least would be more distinctly appre- 
hended, if men could be kept from mixing their 
ewn prejudices and preconceptions with it. 
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‘The general question may be expressed thus— 
«¢ Whether the predictions in the Old and New 
4¢ Testament do not appear to have been so far, and 
*¢ in such sense, fulfilled, as to afford a reasonable 
‘¢ conviction, that they came not, as the text speaks, 
‘“ by the will of man, but from the Spirit of God.” 

In examining this question, the predictions 
themselves cannot be too diligently studied, or’toe 
cautiously apphed: But, while this work is carry- 
ing on, we are still to suppose, and should not for 
a moment forget, that they may be, what they ma- 
nifestly claim.to be, of+divine suggestion; I mean, 
we are to adniit, not the truth indeed, but the pos- 
sibility, of such suggestion, till we can fairly make 
it appear that they are of human contrivance only. 

It will not be denied, that the tenour of Scrip- 
ture, as well as the text, clearly asserts the divine 
original and direction of the prophecies. A just 
reasoner on the subject will, therefore, proceed on 
this supposition, and only try whether. it be well 
founded. He will consider, whether the construc- 
tion of the prophecies, and the application of them, 
be such as may accord to those pretensions ; and, 
will not argue against them on other principles, 
which they do not admit or suppose. All this is 
plainly nothing more than what may be expected 
from a fair inquirer, and what the rules of good 
reasoning exact from him. 

The use of this conduct would be, To prevent, 
or set aside, all those fancies and imaginations which 
too frequently mislead inquirers into the evidence 
of prophecy; which fill their minds with needless 
perplexities, and disgrace their books with frivo- 
lous and impertinent disquisitions. And, because 
{ take it to be of principal moment, that this use 
be perfectly seen and understood, I shall, first, ap- 
ply myself to justify and explain it. 
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It is true that prophecy, in the very idea of that 
term, at least, in the scriptural idea of it, implies 
the divine agency ; and that, exerted not merely in 
giving the faculty itself, but in directing all its ope- 
rations. 

Yet I know not how it is that, when men address 
themselves to the study of the prophetic scriptures, 
they are apt to let this so necessary idea slip out of 
their minds; and to discourse upon them just as 
they would or might do, on the supposition that the 
prophet was left at liberty’to dispense this gift, inall 
respects, as he should think proper. No wonder 
then, that they should misconceive of its character, 
and entertain very different notions about the exer- 
cise of this power from what the Scriptures give them 
of it. Nay, it is no wonder that they should even treat 
the subject with some scorn, while they judge of it 
by the rule of human prudence, and not of divine 
wisdom : for, though they would readily own them- 
selves incapable of pronouncing on the secret coun- 
sels of God, if prophecy, in its whole administra- 
tion, be regarded as proceeding merely from him ; 
yet, from their knowledge of human nature, they 
would think, and with some reason, they were well 
able to conceive how the spirit of prophecy would 
be administered, if man had the disposal of this spi- 
rit committed to him. 

Now it happens, as I said, (by an inexcusable 
perverseness, or inattention, indeed, yet in fact it so 
happens,) that, to the consideration of the argument 
from prophecy, as applied to the proof of the Chris- 
tian religion, many inquirers bring with them this 
strange and fatal prejudice ; and then their reason- 
ings, or rather conjectures, on the suspyecr, the 
END, and the DISPENSATION Of prophecy, are on- 
ly such as this prejudice may be expected to in- 
spire. 
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I. Judging for ourselves, and by the light of hu- 
man investigation only, there might be some ground 
for supposing, that, if it should please God at any 
time to confer the gift of prophecy on his favoured 
servants, they would be solely or chiefly commis- 
sioned to unfold the future fortunes of the most 
conspicuous states and kingdoms in the world: 
that so divine a power would embrace, as its pecu- 
liar object, the counsels and enterprises, the suc- 
cesses and triumphs, of the most illustrious na- 
tions; those especially, which should rise to the 
summit of empire by generous plans of policy, and 
by the efforts of public virtue; of free states, in a 
word, such as we know to have flourished in the 
happier ages of Greece, and such as we still con- 
template with admiration in the vast and awful fa- 
bric of Consular Rome. This we might think a 
fit object for the prophetic spirit to present to us; 
as corresponding in some degree to the sublime 
character of a prophet; and as most worthy, in our 
conceptions, of the divine attention and regard. 

But how are we surprised to find that this asto- 
nishing power, the most signal gift of heaven to 
mankind, hath, in its immediate application at 
least, respected, many times, obscure individuals, 
whose names and memory are only preserved in 
one barbarous chronicle, hath been chiefly employ- 
ed, and, as we are ready to express it, thrown away 
on one single state, or rather family : inconsidera- 
ble in the extent of its power or territory; seques- 
tered from the rest of the nations, and hardly 
known among them*; with some mention, per- 


* Thus Celsus represents the Jews—pxds warcle aéssroyor 
arpakavloc, ar” iv Aoyw, 20° iv aeOuw adres wole yeywnutes. ORIG. 
contra Crus. |. iv. p. 181. ed. Sfrenc. Cantab. 1677. And in p 
175, he represents it as the highest absurdity in such reptiles to 
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haps, of greater things, but incidentally touched, 
as it may seem, and as they chanced to have some 
connexion with the mterests of this sordid people ! 

Was this a stage, on which it might be expected 
that the God of Heaven would condescend to dis- 
play the wonders of his prescience ; when He kept 
aloof, as it were, from more august theatres, and 
would scarcely vouchsafe to have the skirts of his 
glory seen by the nobler and more distinguished na- 
tions of the world ? 

Such questions as these are sometimes asked. 
But they are surely asked by those who consider 
the prophets as acting wholly on human views and 
motives; and not as over-ruled in all their predic- 
tions by the Spirit of God. For it is natural 
enough for vain man, if left to himself in the exer- 
cise of the prophetic power, to turn his view to- 
wards such objects as appear to him great, in pre- 
ference to others; and to estimate that greatness by 
the lustre of fame in which they shine out to the ob- 
servation of mankind. But a moment’s reflection 
may show the probability, the possibility at least, 
that God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts ; and 
that, if the prophet’s foresight be under the divine 
influence, there may be reason enough to direct it to- 
wards such scenes and objects as we might be apt 
to undervalue or overlook. Itis even very conceiv- 
able, that, if God be the dispenser of prophecy, and 
not man, all that seems great and illustrious in hu- 


‘pretend that their insignificant concerns were the objects of di- 
vine prediction, and that the sup:ieme Governor oi the svorid, 
who had so many greater things upon his hands, should be only 
solicitous, as it were, to keep up a perpetual intercourse with 
them. See the whole passage, which the philosopher seems to , 
have taken a pleasure to work up with much oratorical amplifi- 
cation.—Julian, too, was much pleased with this foolish objection. 
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man affairs may to his all-judging eye appear small 
and contemptible * ; and, on the other hand, what 
we account as nothing, may, for infinite reasons, un- 
known to us but so far as he 1s. pleased to discover 
them, be of that importance as to merit the atten- 
tion of all his prophets from the foundation of the 
world. | 

It is evident, then, that to reason in this manner 
on the subject of divine prophecy, is to suffer our- 
selves to be misled by a poor and vulgar prejudice; 
and to forget, what we should ever have present to 
us, the claim of God’s prophets to speak, not as 
themselves wi/l, but as they are moved by his Spirit. 


II. The Enp, or ultimate purpose, of prophetic 
illumination, is another point, on which many per- 
sons are apt to entertain strange fancies, and to 
frame unwarrantable conclusions, when they give 
themselves leave to argue on the low supposition 
before mentioned. 

1. It is then hastily surmised that the scriptural 
prophecies, if any such be acknowledged, could on- 
ly be designed, like the pagan oracles, to sooth the 
impatient mind under its anxiety about future 
events ;. to signify beforehand to states or indivi- 
duals engaged in high or hazardous undertakings, 
what the issue of them would be, that so they might 
suit their conduct to the information of the pro- 
phet, and either pursue their purpose with vigour, 
or expect their impending fate with resignation. 
For what other or worthier end, will some say, can 
heaven propose to itself by these extraordinary 
communications, than to prepare and qualify such 


* Behold, the nations are as a droft of a bucket, and are countedl. 


as the duet of the balance. Isaiah xl. 15. 
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events as it decrees to bring to pass; to animate 
desponding virtue, on the one hand, or to relieve 
predestined misery, on the other; to adapt itself, 
in short, to our necessities by a clear discovery of 
its will in those many intricate situations which per- 
plex human prudence, elude human foresight, and, 
but for this previous admonition, would bear too 
hard on the natural force, or infirmity, of the hu- 
man mind? Some such idea as this was plainly 
entertained by those of the pagan philosophers whe 
concluded, from the existence of a divine power, 
that there must needs be such a thing as divination*. 
They thought the attributes of their gods, if any 
such there were, concerned in giving some notice 
of futurity to mankind. 

2. Others, again, encouraged in this conjectural 
ingenuity by partial views of scripture, came to 
persuade themselves that prophecy is an act of spe- 
cial grace and favour, not to this or that state, or in- 
dividuals, indiscriminately, as either may seem to 
stand in need of it; but to one peculiar and chosen 
people, who, on some account or other, had merited 
this extraordinary distinction. 

Self-love seems to have suggested this idea to 
the ancient and modern Jews ; and many others, I 
doubt, are ready enough to suppose with them, that 
prophecy, under the Mosaic dispensation, had no 
other reasonable use or end. 

3. Lastly, there are those who erect their thoughts 
to nobler contemplations, and conclude that this in- 
tercourse between heaven and earth can only be 
carried, on with the sublime view of preserving an 
awful sense of providence in an impious and careless 
world, 


* Si dii sunt, est diyinatio. 
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Vanity, or superstition, may they say, has sug- 
gested to particular men, or to societies of men, that 
their personal or civil concerns are of moment 
enough to be the subject of.divine prophecies, 
vouchsafed merely for their own proper relief or 
satisfaction. But nothing less than the maintenance 
of God’s supreme authority over his moral crea- 
tion could be an object worthy of his interposing 
in the affairs of men, in so remarkable a manner. 
To keep alive in their minds a prevailing sense of 
their dependance upon him is, then, the ultimate 
end of prophecy: and what more suitable (will 
they perhaps add, when warmed with this moral en- 
thusiasm,) to the best ideas we can form of divine 
wisdom, than that this celestial light should be af- 
forded to such ages or nations as are most in want 
of that great and salutary principle ? 

There is reason to believe, that many of the an- 
cient speculatists reasoned thus on the subject of di- 
-vination. For, as they argued from the existence 
of their gods, to the necessity of divination; so, 
again, they turned the argument the other way, and, 
from the reality of divination, inferred the eaistence 
and providence of their gods*. In drawing the for- 
mer conclusion, they showed themselves to be in 
the system of those who maintain, that the end of 
prophecy is the instruction of men in their civil or 
personal concerns : when they drew the /atter, they 
seemed to espouse the more enlarged sentiments of 
such as make the end of prophecy to be, The in- 
struction of men in the general concerns of religion. 

I omit other instances that might be given; and 
concern myself no further with these, than just to 
observe from them, That the foundation of all 


- * Si divinatio sit, dii sunt. 
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such systems is laid in the prejudices of their re- 
spective patrons; conjecturing rather what use 
might be made of this faculty, and to what purpose 
men, according to their different views or capaci- 
ties, would probably apply it, than regarding it, 
with due reverence, as directed by the spirit of God. 
For then they would see, that not one of those ends, 
nor any other of human conjecture, could be safely 
relied upon, as being that of prophetic mspiration. 
Not that all these ends need be rejected as ma- 
nifestly unworthy of the divine intention; per- 
haps each of them, in a certain sense, and with 
some proper limitation, might without impiety 
be conceived to enter it. But neither could it be 
presumed, if none of those ends could have been 
pointed out, that therefore there was no reasonable 
end of divine prophecy ; nor could it with modesty 
be affirmed that the noblest of these ends was cer- 
tainly that, which the wisdom of God proposed 
chiefly and ultimately to accomplish by it, unless 
the information had been given by himself. 


Ill. But this folly of commenting on prophecy by 
the false lights of the imagination is never more con- 
spicuous, than when the pisPpENnsaTIon of this gift, 
I mean the mode of its conveyance, comes to exer- 
cise the curiosity of presumptuous men. 

‘“‘ If it be true, will some say, that the Supreme 
Being hath at any time condescended to enlighten 
human ignorance by a discovery of future events, 
these divine notices, whatever the end of subject of 
‘them might be, must have been given in terms so 
precise, and so clearly predictive of the events to 
which they are applied, that no doubt could remain 


either about the interpretation or completion of 
them. 
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On the contrary, these pretended prophecies are 
expressed so ambiguously or obscurely, are so in- 
volved in metaphor and darkened by hieroglyphics, 
that no clear and certain sense can be afhxed to 
them; and the sagacity of a second prophet seems 
wanting, to explain the meaning of the first. 

Then, again, when we come to verify these:pre- 
dictions by the light of history, the correspondence 
is so slight many times, and so indeterminate, that 
none but an easy faith can assure itself, that they 
have, in a proper sense, been fulfilled. At the least, 
there is always reom for some degree of suspense 
and hesitation: either the accomplishment fails in 
some particulars, or other events might be pointed 
out to which the prophecy equally corresponds; so 
that the result is, a want of that entire and perfect 
conviction, which prophecy, no doubt, was intended 
to give, and, when fulfilled, must supply*. 

Indeed, continue these inquirers, if our prophe- 
cies have been derived from no higher an original 
than that of Pagan oracles, we might well enough 
have supposed them to be of this stamp. When 
men had nothing to trust to, in their predictions, 
but their own ingenuity, they did well to deal in 
equivocal or enigmatic expression, and might leave 
it to chance, or to the passions of their votaries, to 
find an application for their random conjectures. 
But when the prophet is, what he assumes to be, an 


* These objections were long since urged by Celsus, who 
speaks of the Jewish and Christian oracles, as fanatical, uncertain, 
and obscure, 1. vii. P- 338 —chry sO xo} mcigoss get xoch wav ineonren’ @ wy 
=O peey rayne edels o oy Exwy yey eUpELY Ovvat]0, arapn yop xa) TO pendiy —as 
apfiplicable to other subjects besides those to which they were refer- 
Ped——ras tis 3% meh tere ovat epo.ev2e aeoPnleias duvcabas xed HAAOES 
Paeuclew wpayyac |. i. p. 39.——nay, as much more afifilicable to 
others than to Jesus——pugiors arross EPuguoc livers Svvarbas word miaye 
Wreeoy Te TeoPr ling A sw Inca, 1. ik. p. 78. 
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interpreter of heaven, he may surely afford to speak 
plainly, and to deliver nothing to us but what shall 
appear, with the fullest evidence, to be accomplish- 
ed in the event.” 

The invidious comparison, here made, between 
Scriptural prophecies and Pagan oracles, will be con- 
sidered in its place. To the general principle, as- 
sumed by these inquirers, That divine prophecy 
must be delivered with the utmost clearness and per- 
spicuity, and fulfilled with irresistible evidence, it 
may be sufficient to reply, as before: That, though 
these inquirers use the words, divine prophecy, they 
manifestly argue on the supposition of its human 
original, or at least application. In this latter case, 
indéed, it is likely enough that the prophet, for his 
own credit, er for what he might fancy to be the 
sole end of prophecy, might choose, if. he were in- 
trusted with the knowledge of future events, to pre- 
dict them with all possible clearness, and in such 
sort that obstinacy itself must see and admit the 
completion of them: but then, on the former sup- 
position, that the prophet was only the minister and 
instrument of the divine counsels, in the high office 
committed to him, they will do well to answer, at 
their leisure, the following questions. 

‘‘ How dothey know in what manner, and with 
what circumstances, it was fit for divine wisdom to 
dispense a knowledge of futurity to mankind? How 
can they previously determine the degree of evi- 
dence with which a prediction must be either given 
or fulfilled? What assurance have they, that no rea- 
sonable ends could be served by prophecies, ex- 
pressed with some obscurity, and accomplished in 
a sense much below what may seem necessary to 
unavoidable conviction ? Can they even pretend, on 
any clear principles of reason, that very important 
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ends, perhaps the most important, may not be an. 
swered by that mode of conveyance which appears 
to them so exceptionable ? Can they, in a word, de- 
termine before-hand, I do not say with certainty, 
but with any colour of probability, what musé be 
the character of divine prophecy, when they know 
not the reason, most undoubtedly not ad/ the rea- 
sons, why it is given, and have even no right to de- 
mand that it should be given at all 2” 

Till these, and other questions of the like sort, 
be pertinently answered, it must be in vain to cen- 
sure the ways of providence as not corresponding 
to our imperfect and short-sighted views. 

So much for that capital prejudice taken from the 
supposed obscurity of the scriptural prophecies. Of 
smaller scruples and difficulties on this head, there 
is no end. | 

Men may ask, for instance, why the instruments 
employed in conveying these celestial notices to 
mankind are frequently so mean and inconsiderable ? 
The subject of a prediction is the downfall of some 
mighty state, or the fortune of its governors. Why 
then is this important revelation intrusted to an ob- 
scure priest or sordid peasant, in preference to the 
great persons more immediately concerned in it* ? 

Again; some momentous events have been signi- 
fied in dreams: why not to persons awake, and in 
the full possession of their best faculties} ? 

And then, of those dreams, why are they some- 


* Utrum tandem, per deos atque homines, magis verisimile 
est, vesanum remigem, aut aliguem nostriim, qui ibi tum eramus, 
me, Caionem, Varronem, Cofionium ipsum, concilia deorum im- 
mortalium perspicere potuisse ? Cic. Div. 1. ii. c. 55. 


t Illud etiam requiro, cur, si deus ista visa nobis providendi 
causa dat, non vigilantibus potius dat quam dormientibus ? |. ii. 
c. 61. 
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times sent to one man, and the interpretation of 
them reserved for another* ? 

Why—But I have done with these frivolous in. 
terrogatories ; which, though pressed with all the 
advantage of Cicero’s rhetoric, have really no force 
against Pagan divination; andtherefore surely none 
against Scriptural prophecy ; 1 mean in the opinion 
of those who respect it least. 

In truth, they who put these questions (arguing, 
as they must do, on the supposition that prophecy is 
divinely inspired) cannot excuse their presumption, 
even to themselves ; and they to whom such ques- 
tions are proposed, will not, if they be wise, so 
much as attempt to resolve them. For they have 
the nature of arguments addressed not only to the 
ignorance, as we say, of the disputant, but to an ig- 
norance clearly invincible by all the powers of hu- 
man reason. Now, to arguments of this sort—J 
know not+—is the answer of good sense, as well as 
of modesty, and, to a just reasoner, more satifacto- 
ry by far than any solution whatever of the difficulty 
proposedt. 

Not that reason is to be wholly silenced on the 
argument of prophecy ; for then every species of 
imposture would be ready to flow in upon us. The 


* Jam veré quid opus est circuétione et amfractu, ut sit uten- 
dum interpretibus somniorum, potius quam directo ? Ibid. 


t Oux of” ED ofs yae par Peovwy osyarv Dida. 
Soph. Qi.dip. Tyran. ver. 577. 


} Quod est enim criminis genus, aut rei esse alicujus igna- 
rum, aut ipsum, quod nescias, sine aliqua profiteri dissimula- 
tione nescire? aut uter magis videtur irrisione esse dignissi- 
mus vobis, qui sibi scientiam nullam tenebrosz rei alicujus as- 
sumit, an ille, qui retur se ex se appertissime scire id, quod hu- 
.Manam transiliat notionem, et quod sit cecis obscuritatibus in- 
volutum ? Arnobius, adv. Gen. 1. i. 
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use, we Should make both of that faculty, and of 
these preliminary considerations on the subject, the 
end, and the dispensation of prophecy, is, briefly, 
this,—To inquire, whether any prophecies have 
been given—in what sense they are reasonabl 

be interpreted—and how far, and whether in any 
proper sense, they have been fulfilled :—to examine 
them, in a word, by their own claims, and on the 
footing of their own pretensions; that is, to argue 
on the supposition that they may be divine, till they 
ean be evidently shown to be otherwise. 

This is clearly to act suitably to our own facul- 
ties ; to keep within the sphere of our duty ; and to 
reap the proper benefit, whatever it be, ef a sober 
inquiry into the authority, and character, and ac- 
complishment, of the prophetic scriptures. 

All the rest is idle cavil, and miserable presump- 
tion; equally ‘repugnant to the clearest dictates of 
right reason, and to that respect which every serious 
man will think due to the subject, and to himself. 
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CHURCH OF GOD. 


N°. VII. 


oD > Gre 


Uses. 


Tue second way in which the mixed character of 
the visible church contributes directly to her pros- 
perity, is by increasing her numbers. 

The gospel is the great means of turning men 
Jrom darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God. For this purpose it is necessary that 
they and it should meet. How shall they call on 
him in whom they have not believed? And as shall 
they believe in him of whom they have not heard? 
And how shall they hear without a preacher* ? 
Whatever brings sinners within the reach of the 
means of salvation, and places them under the 
‘¢ joyful sound,”’ puts them into the way in which 
alone they have a right to expect the pardoning and 
the renewing mercy of their God. Let it, then, be 
considered, how many members of the external 
church have remained for years in their habit of 
decent but unprofitable attendance upon the public 
worship of God, and have at last been arrested by 
his grace, and made heirs according to the hope of 





* Rom. x. 14. 
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eternal life. ‘* Their number,” it may be objected, 
‘¢ js smaller than we suppose ; and forms too incon- 
siderable a portion of the saved to have any weight 
in the argument.” 

We believe this, upon the whole, to be true. It 
was long ago observed, and the observation ought 
to sink down into the hearts of both the old and 
young professor, that where the gospel is enjoyed 
in its purity, it is the ordinary method of provi- 
dence to call sinners into the fellowship of Jesus 
Christ in the days of their youth. Among those 
who have enjoyed from their childhood the benefit 
of religious instruction, of holy example, of sound 
and faithful ministrations, the instances of conver- 
sion after middle life, are, for the most part, ex- 
tremely rare. Let the aged Christian run over, in 
his mind, such of these instances as have come with- 
in his own knowledge, and we shall be much de- 
ceived if his list be not very short. Yet small as 
is their re/ative number, their amount, absolutely 
taken, is not contemptible. But had a power of 
judging the state of the soul before God, from 
other than external evidence, been the rule of ad- 
mission into his church, who can doubt that the re- 
jection of these members would have banished the 
most of them from his sanctuary altogether, and 
left them to perish in their iniquity. It is vain to 
reply that *‘ the Lord knoweth them that are his, 
and will take care that none of them be lost.”” He 
does know them: he wil] take care that none of 
them: be lost; but he will reveal his knowledge and 
exercise his care, by the intervention of means : 
and the admission of members into his church up- 
on external evidence on/y, appears, from the nature 
of the thing, and is proved by the event, to be one 


of his means. 
Vou. I.—N?°. IT. 20 
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The operation, however, of this cause of her in- 
crease, is not confined to the persons of late con- 
verts: nor would our argument be much affected, 
were they still fewer, or were there none at all. 
‘Thousands, who have the form of godliness without 
the power, and who die as they live, in the gall 
bitterness and the bond of iniquity, are heads of fa- 
milies. By their authority and example, children, 
apprentices, servants, who, otherwise, would rove 
unrestrained like the wild asses colt, are kept from 
much gross and open wickedness : they learn to re- 
spect the sabbath day ; they come under Christian 
instruction ; they attend the mstitutions of public 
worship; to multitudes of them God blesses_ his 
own ordinances for their eternal life. And thus, 
while the parent or the master dies in his sin, the 
child, the apprentice, or the servant, led by his own 
hand to the religious precept and the house of pray- 
er, becomes an heir of God, and a fellow heir with 
Christ in glory. Nay, individuals without families, 
are often the unconscious instruments of salvation 
to others. No human being is so poor as not to 
have an acquaintance. We know it to be a princi- 
ple in human nature, that men love to draw their 
friends into. connexions with which they themselves 
are pleased. It is a necessary effect of man’s social 
character; and is.no where more regular and ex- 
tensive than in his religious associations. Many 
causes beside, and. without, conversion from sin to 
God, render men zealous in promoting the credit 
and prosperity of their respective churches. The 
prejudice of birth, the force of habit, the preference 
of judgment, attachment to a particular minister or 
circle of friends, engage much warm and active pa- 
tronage to ecclesiastical bodies. One companion 
brings another ; that one a third; and thus, by a 
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gost complicated system of individual action and 
re-action, great multitudes are assembled in the 
house of God, who otherwise would never cross its 
threshold. Sometimes a person, induced by the 
persuasion of another to hear a certain preacher, or. 
occupy a seat in a certain church, has been awaken- 
ed to a sense of eternal things; has been “ trans- 
lated into the kingdom of God’s dear Son ;”’ and 
*« sealed up by the holy spirit of promise, unto the 
day of redemption,’’ when his persuader has re- 
mained unmoved, or even thrown away his profes- 
sion, and turned an open reprobate. 

Withdraw, then, all the families of nominal Chris- 
tians, and all their acquaintances whom they allure 
to the public ordinances—withdraw the acquaint- 
ances of single men and women, ‘especially those 
in younger life, and after you have made the deduc- 
tion, look at your places of worship! Whole rows 
of seats which were filled with persons of decent, 
respectful, and even serious deportment, are empty. 
The greater part of those from whom converts 
were to be drawn to replace dying believers, and 
perpetuate the knowledge of Jesus and the resur- 
rection, is gone. The church has lost one of her 
chief holds upon the world: she has closed up a 
wide door of her own access to unbelievers; and has 
actually banished them, by hundreds, from the mer- 
cy-seat. 

There is an exception to this reasoning too ob- 
vious and plausible to pass unnoticed. 

‘‘ Facts appear to be against us. Who com- 
posed the audiences of the apostles? Who flocked 
to the sound of the evangelical trumpet, 4t the 
blessed reformation from popery ? What is, at 
this day, the most successful method of crowding 
the churches, even with those who do not so much 
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as profess to be religious ? Is it not the plain and 
| undisguised declaration of that very gospel which, 
1 it is said, the people will not hear without the help 
| of hypocrites to bring them. Ifyou want to empty 
a place of worship, court your Christians in name 
only ; let nothing be done to shock their prejudices 
or alarm their pride. If you want to fill a place of 
worship, know nothing in your ministrations but Je- 
sus Christ, and him crucified.” 

A mistake is never so imposing as when it mis- 
applies undoubted truths. We admit all the facts 
here stated, but cannot see how they invalidate our 
reasoning. Because they have occurred in the his- 
tory of the church, so conducted as not to exclude 
the secret deceiver. Her character has always been 
mixed. The pretensions of some men to purify 
her in such a manner as to admit only genuine con- 
verts, are vanity and wind. ‘They never did, they 
never can, it is impossible, in the nature of things, 
they ever should, act upon other than external evi- 
dence, if they act upon evidence at all. Could a 
method be devised of distinguishing the rea/ from 
the apparent Christian, not only would it cease to 
be the Lord’s prerogative ‘‘ to know them that are 
his ;?’? but the whole complexion and character of 
his church would be altered. She would be another 
church altogether from what he has made her. And 
since he. has adapted the tenour of his providence, 
and the influences of his grace, to her actual consti- 
tution, it is idle to imagine that the course of events 
which is connected with her present constitution, 
would attend her under a constitution essentially 
different. ‘The church, framed as some good men 
would have her, not only never existed, but, for 
aught they can show, would be utterly unfit for this 
world of ours; and would utterly fail of accom- 
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plishing her ends. Nor can they assign any tole- 
rable reason for a belief that of all the effects which 
now flow from the dispensation of the gospel, a 
single one would be produced upon a change of the 
system. 

An advantage, therefore, and not a small one, of 
the mixed condition of the church is, that it collects 
within her pale, and introduces to her ordinances, 
multitudes who otherwise would remain ‘“ with- 
out,”? but, now, ‘* shall be heirs of salvation.”’ 

A third benefit directly arising frém the mixed 
condition of the church, is protection. 

In times of affliction, the witnesses for truth are 
eften more, and in the times of prosperity fewer, 
than they are supposed to be. Could the line be 
accurately drawn between sound and unsound pro- 
fessors, the former would frequently find themselves 
inavery small minority. Such a disclosure would 
not only dispirit their minds and repress their exer- 
tions, but subject them to taunt, to insult, and to 
oppression. We must bear in remembrance that 
the ‘* world which lieth in wickedness,’’ never 
wants the inclination to persecute them.who are 
‘‘ chosen out of it.”’> The computed number of 
Christians serves to check that inclination; and it 
is often checked so effectually that its existence is 
denied ; and Christians themselves are half persuad- 
ed, that the world is less hostile to them and their 
master than in the days of primitive peril. But 
could they be distinctly pointed out, this erring 
charity of theirs would get its rebuke in their ruin. 
The fire would feed upon their flesh, and scaffolds 
stream with their blood, at the instance, and by the 
agency, of many who now treat them with civility 
and respect. Set them up as a mark, by exposing 
their weakness, and nothing short ef a perpetual 
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294 THE CHRISTIAN’s MAGAZINE. 
miracle would hinder ‘‘ the men of the earth”’ from 
exterminating them at a stroke, and, with them, 
the church of the living God. 

But as the case stands, his overruling providence 
uses the nominal, for-a shield to the real, Christian. 
Apparent believers occupy a middle ground be- 
tween the church of the redeemed and the world 
which knows not God. Belonging in pretence to 
the one, and in fact to the other, they interpose a 
medium between the two, which often prevents a 
destructive contact. The malice of the persecutor 
sleeps, and his arm is idle, from the difficulty of se- 
lecting his victim and pointing his blow. Were 
he to strike at random, he would smite those whom 
he wishes to spare, and miss those whom he wish- 
es to smite. Thus there is a secret, and silent, but 
real and effective, alliance between unconverted 
men in the church and out of it, which the control- 
ling hand of God makes to subserve the safety and 
comfort of his own people. 

Such are some of the ends, “ holy, just, and 
good,’’ which we, circumscribed as is our know- 
ledge of the ways of God, can perceive to be ac- 
complished by the mixed condition of his church. 
That there are no others most worthy of his wis- 
dom, though infinitely above the reach of ours, no- 
thing but mebriating folly will dare to pronounce. 
What ultimate relations his church may have to 
his universal kingdom, it were impertinent, if 
not profane, so much as to conjecture. Suffice it, 
that while every step of our progress enjoins so- 
briety of thought; restrains the indiscretion of 
zeal ; and rebukes the spirit of intrusive ignorance ; 
enough is discovered to remove the modest scru- 
ple, and satisfy the reverential inquiry. 

In a preceding part of this discussion, we con- 
tracted an engagement which we shall here fulfil. 
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To our doctrine which unequivocally admits that 
the visible church is so constituted as to contain a 
mixture of good men and bad, without any means 
of distinguishing, precisely, the one from the other; 
and which maintains that the infants of parents, or 
a parent, professing godliness, are, by the fact of 
their birth, members of the church, and intitled to 
the sacramental seal of their relation, it is objected, 
that ‘‘ we debase and prostitute the sacraments ; 
that we necessarily give the seal of spiritual bless- 
ings to multitudes who have not and never shall 
have, ‘‘ any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ 
and of God ’’—that by such an application we not 
only put a seal to a blank, which is mere mockery; 
but call upon the God of Truth to certify a_lie, 
which is yet worse than mockery—that it is pecu- 
liarly absurd to administer to infants an ordinance 
coupled by the scriptures with faith in Christ, which 
infants are confessedly incapable of exercising.” 

This is specious, and well calculated to gain the 
popular ear. In reasoning, as in other things, it is 
commonly much easier to get into a difficulty than 
to get out of it. Objections to any fixed order 
are always at hand, because its operation is al- 
ways felt: but answers to those objections are 
not so ready, because the reasons of the order cease 
to be observed, as time is always removing them 
further from our knowledge. On this account it 
frequently requires more sense and search to refute 
one cavil, than to propose twenty. From the same 
cause minds which feel the force of the cavil; are, 
in thousands of instances, unable to comprehend 
the refutation, even though it be mathematically 
correct. Hence shrewd, but petty sophism, and 
warm but cloudy declamation, against the visible 
church, make a quick impression, and exert a last- 
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ing influence, upon the weak, the illiterate, and the 
vain ; while the reply to them can hardly hope to 
succeed, except among those who are capable of 
thinking ; ; and among whom their progress is small, 
their proselytes few, and their dominion tottering. 

In the present case there appears to have been, 
and to be, a peculiar infatuation. It has been de- 
‘monstrated over and over, that the common, which 
are the strongest, objections to the doctrine of a visi- 
ble church catholic, in so far, at least, as it embra- 
ees the administration of the sacraments, apply with 
equal force to the system of their advocates ; to an 
appointment unquestionably divine; and to the. 
scriptural declarations concerning eternal lie. 

1. To the system of their advocates. _ 

For if the baptising of infants who possibly may 
not, and, in many instances, certainly do not, prove 
to be true Christians, is chargeable with nullity: and 
mockery ; then the baptising of adults who possibly 
may not, and, in many instances, certainly do not, 
prove to be true Christians, is equally a nullity and 
a mockery: And therefore, unless we can know 
who shall be the heirs of salvation, and restrict the 
sacraments accordingly, their administration must 
always be involved in the charge of nullity and 
mockery.. The opponents of infant baptism are 
so pinched by this retortion of their argument, 
that they endeavour to disembarrass themselves 
by adopting the reality of Christian experience, 
that is, the discovery of a man’s gracious State, as 
their principle of admission to sacramental privi- 
lege. ‘The subterfuge will not avail them. ‘They 
must found their discovery either on special re- 
velation, or upon other evidence. ‘To the former 
they cannot pretend; and the latter they must 
derive from one of two sources: either the fruits 
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of grace in a man’s life, which must be certified 
by others, and are external evidence; or the 
account which he himself gives of his own con- 
version. This to himself is internal, but the mo- 
ment he mentions it to others, it becomes testimo- 
ny, and like the former, it is external evidence. 

Is, then, the judgment of his examiners liable to 
mistake ? If not, how did they become infallible ? 
And, as the reality of a gracious state is the reason 
of their admitting a man into their communion, it 
must for ever remain a sufficient reason for retain- 
ing him: for those with whom we now contend, 
hold the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints. 
How, then, can they ever justify the exclusion of 
any of their members? For as the possession of 
grace is the ground of his admission, nothing but 
the want of it can be a ground of his expulsion. 
Thus, in every case of excommunication, they 
stand self-convicted of having mistaken a ,man’s 
character either when they took him in, or when 
they cast him out. From this alternative they 
have no escape but an acknowledgment that. they 
were either faithless in the first instance, or tyranni- 
cal in the second. Inso far, therefore, as they 
have ever had in their communion, members, who, 
when ‘* weighed in the balances, were found want- 
ing,”’ it is impossible not to perceive that they are 
in the very same predicament with those whom 
they reproach as lax and carnal, that in the same 
proportion their own sacraments are nullities and 
mockeries ; and that their blow at the advocates of 
the one visible church, recoils, with all its force, 
upon their own heads. 

2. Their objections to our doctrine, are equally 
conclusive against an appointment unquestionably 
divine : we mean the ordinance of circumcision. 


Vor. I1.—N?. III. es 
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We must repeat, that as circumcision is express- 
ly declared to be a ‘ seal of the righteousness of 
faith ;”” and as it was applied by God’s own com- 
mandment to infants eight days old; if the baptism 
of infants who know nothing of believing in Christ, 
is nullity and mockery ; an absurd and foolish cere- 
mony: then, the circumcision of infants who knew 
nothing of that righteousness of faith which it seal- 
ed, was also a nullity and a mockery ; was also an 
absurd and foolish ceremony ; and the divine com- 
mandment which enjoined it, a foolish and an ab- 
surd commandment. 

3. These same objections are applicable to the 
scriptural doctrine of eternal life. ‘ He that Br- 
LIEVETH and is BAPTIZED, Shall be saved,” quotes 
the Anabaptist. We continue the quotation : “ Bai 
he that BELIEVETH NOT, shall be DAMNED*. 


His argument ts this : 
Faith is required in order to baptism : 
But infants cannot exercise faith : 
Therefore, infants cannot be baptised. 
We turn his argument thus: 
Faith is required in order to salvation : 
But infants cannot exercise faith : 
Therefore, infants cannot be saved. 


And so this famous syllogism begins with shut- 
ting out our children from the church of God ; and 
ends with consigning all of them who die in infan- 
cy to the damnation of hell +! 


* Mark xvi. 16. 

+ We do not say that the opposers of infant baptism hold 
such an opinion. Their most distinguished writers disown and 
repel it. But we say, that it necessarily results from their re- 
quiring faith, in add cases, as a qualification for baptism. They 
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We are quite weary and almost ashamed of re- 
peating answers so trite as those which we are com- 
pelled to repeat, against still more trite objections ; 
but it is of importance to show that the heaviest 
stroke which the enemies of our doctrine level at 
us, is levelled, with equal strength, at themselves, 
their bible, and their God. 

These remarks belong to that sort of argument 
which is called argumentum ad hominem: that 1s, 
an argument drawn from a man’s own principles 
against himself. Its use 1s, not so much to prove 
the truth, as to disprove errour: not to show that 
our own cause is good; but that our adversary’s 
reasoning 1s bad; by showing that his weapon can- 
not pierce us but at the expense of transfixing 
himself: so that if he prevail against us, he will, in 
the moment of his victory, meet his own death on 
the point of his own sword. 

We owe our readers more. We owe a decision 
en the merits of the case. Which we shall attempt by 
pointing out the true use of the sacramental seal. 

We observed, in an early part of the discussion, 
that the difficulty which produces objections like 
those we have been exposing, is created by errone- 
ous notions of the church of God; by confounding 
visible members with his elect; and his covenant 
to the church with his covenant of grace in Christ 
Jesus ; and that a proper application of this distinc- 
tion will remove the difficulty*. 


do not follow out their own position. They stop short at the 
point which suits their system. We take it up where they leave 
it, and conduct it to its direct and inevitable conclusion. There- 
fore, though we do not charge the men with maintaining that 
those who die in infancy, perish ; yet we charge this consequence 
upon their argument: For it certainly proves this, or it preves 
nothing at all. 

* Chris. Mag. vol, I. p. 399. 
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The sacramental seal has appropriate relations to 
these covenants respectively : and thus we distin- 
guish them. 

1. It has visible relations to the visible church. 
Particularly, 

(1.) Jt certifies, that the covenant of her God to 
her abides, and secures to her the perpetual enjoy- 
ment of her covenanied privileges. 

(2.) It certifies, that the righteousness of faith 
and the salvation connected with it, are dispensed 
m the church; and that there, and there alone, they 
are to be expected and sought. 

(3.) It certifies, that the church is under the con- 
secration of the redeemer’s blood ; has an unceas: 
ing interest m his mediation; and access in her 
public character, and in the acts of direct worship, 
to ‘* the holiest of all.” 3 

(4.) It certifies, that the covenanted seed shall 
never be extinct; but that ‘* a seed shall serve the 
Lord Jesus, and shall be accounted to him for a ge- 
neration, so long as the sun and the moon endure.” 

(5.) It certifies, that in the ordinary course of his 
providence, God will cause his saving mercy to run 
in the channel of his people’s families. 

(6.) It certifies, that the mdividual sealed is 
himself a link in the great chain for transmitting 
down, from generation to generation, the knowledge 
and execution of God’s plan of grace. 

(7.) It certifies, that the individual sealed has a 
right to the prayers, the instruction, the protection, 
and the discipline of the house of God. 

(8.) In the baptism of infants, it certifies, that 
even they need the purification of that blood 
‘¢ which cleanses from all sin;”’ and that it can be 
applied to them for their salvation. So that infant 
baptism is a visible testimony, incorporated with 
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the ordinances of God’s worship, both to the guilt 
and depravity of our nature independently on actual 
transgression, and to the only remedy through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. If you reject it, you throw 
away the only ordinance which directly asserts the 
principle upon which the whole fabric of redemp- 
tion is built, viz. that we are by nature children of 
wrath. 

These are great and important uses of the sacra- 
mental seal; intimately connected with the faith, 
hope, and consolation of the church; and yet dis- 
tinct and separate from an individual’s interest in 
the salvation of God. Whatever shall become of 
him, they are grand, and solemn, and tender truths 
to which he is the instrument of perpetuating a tes- 
timony. Should he afterwards be a reproach, instead 
of an ornament, to the gospel; should he be “ abo« 
minable, and disobedient, and to every good work 
reprobate,”’ he shall perish indeed; but his perdi- 
tion shall not affect the testimony given in his per- 
son, by the sacramental seal, to those blessed truths 
and privileges which we have enumerated. That 
testimony, that sealed testimony, is absolute ; it is 
perfectly independent upon his spiritual state ; and 
is precisely the same, whether he be ‘ appointed to 
wrath, or to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”’ | 

2. The sacramental seal has a special relation to 
the church invisible, and to the spiritual mercies 
of the covenant of grace. 

Union with Christ; acceptance in his merits ; 
participation of his Spirit; the fellowship of his 
death, of the power of his resurrection, of his ever- 
lasting love, and an interest in all the blessings of 
his purchase, the sacraments do certainly represenit 
and seal. These glorious objects always have been, 
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and still are, in the most lively and affecting manner, 
exhibited to, and perceived by, the faith of believ- 
ers; and their personal interest therein 1s at times 
certified to their consciences by ‘ that holy spirit 
of promise whereby they are sealed to the day of 
redemption.” But all this is peculiar to the house- 
ho!d of faith. It presupposes their interest in 
Christ; it 1s over and above the general uses which 
we just now specified; and is a secret between the 
omniscient God and the happy recipient. 

The reader now sees, that the attestation of the 
sacramental seal is to be limited and extended by 
the state of the recewer. Jf he be only a member 
of the visible church, and merely within the bond 
of the external covenant, it certifies in him and to 
him whatever appertains to him in that relation, 
and nothing more. But if he be a member of the 
church invisible also, and interested in the saving 
benefits of the covenant of grace; it goes further, 
and certifies whatever appertains to him in that re- 
lation. 

With the help of this obvious distinction we re- 
move difficulties which are otherwise extremely 
perplexing; reconcile expressions otherwise irre- 
concileable ; show the futility of objections founded 
on the want of grace in the individual sealed; and 
demonstrate, as we promised, ‘‘ that the seal of 
God’s covenant does, in every instance, certify abso- 
lute truth ; whether it be applied to a believer or an 
unbeliever ; to the elect er the reprobate.” 
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PROFESSOR FRANCK’S ORPHAN-HOUSE. 


eS er 


Our first number contained a short treatise of 
the ‘¢ Christian’s life of Faith,’’ written by Profess« 
or FRANKEN, or Franck, founder of the cele- 
brated Orphan-house at f/alle, in Germany. We 
think our readers cannot but be gratified with a 
view of the power of this grace in the Professor 
himself, with regard to that interesting establish- 
ment. Such a view 1s furnished by the subjoined 
narrative which we have taken from the preface to 
a translation of a volume published by the Profess- 
or, under the title of ‘* Christ the Sum and Sub- 
stance of all the Holy Scriptures in the Old and New 


Testament.’ 


« | HAVE observed,”’ says the author of the pre- 
face, ‘* I have observed in the lives of holy men, that 
though they have all the virtues in some certain 
degree, yet commonly each of them excels in some 
particular virtue which constitutes his particular 
character. ‘The great virtue of faith, seems to 
have been the distinguishing characteristic of Pro- 
fessor Franck, as the reader may have remarked in 
his conversion. ‘This divine quality prevailed in 
him afterwards, to a degree that seems miraculous, 
as will appear by many instances, in the history of 
the Orphan-house at Glauca near Halle, which is a 
university in Saxony, but subject to the king of 
Prussia, by whose appointment Mr. Franck was 
here made. Professor of Divinity, and at the same 
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time Pastor of the parish of Glauca, which is in the 
suburbs. 

rhis establishment of this hospital, as the faith 
from whence it sprung, may be compared to the 
Grain of Mustard-seed, mentioned in the gospel: Its 
beginning was exceeding small and cdntemptible, 
but its progress was surprisingly great, and so drew 
the attention of the public, that in the year 1700, Fre- 
derick the first, father of the present king of Prus- 
sia*, gave acommission tofour privy counsellors, that 
they should examine, and bring him full information 
concerning it. ‘They, after taking an exact survey of 
all the particulars relating thereto, commanded the 
Professor Franck, to give them in writing a full ac- 
count of that affair, viz. by what means the hospital 
was erected and maintained ; and to what uses it was 
employed. He did so, and the royal commission be- 
ing much talked of, a general curiosity was raised ; 
and the Professor was importuned by many persons 
to publish the substance of what he had laid before the. 
commissioners. ‘To satisfy these, and at the same 
time to confute many calumnies and misrepresen- 
tations that had been spread abroad ; he printed an. 
historical account of the whole affair, (as it has been 
laid before his Prussian majesty,) by the title of Pi- 
etas-Hallensis: the substance of which is as follows. 

In those parts, the poor have no settlement upon. 
parishes ; but it is an ancient custom in the city and 
suburbs of Halle, to appoint a particular day every 
week, whereon the poor assembled at the doors of 
such charitable persons as are disposed to relieve 
them. 

A rendezvous of beggars is a spectacle which in 
the generality of beholders moves some superficial 
sentiments of pity, with a mixture of ridicule and 


* This was written in 1731.—d. 
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contempt. The Professor saw them with other 
eyes: he was intimately touched with compassion 
for all their wants, but especially for their gross ig- 
norance, and want of religion. Our common beg- 
gars are, generally speaking, the dregs of mankind 
as well in their vices as their poverty ; and their 
children almost fatally engaged in the same wretch- 
edness, are bred only to make a traffic of their mis- 
ery: they are heathenish and brutal, and even lost 
to all sense of shame, that last defence of virtue. 
Such distress in fellow-creatures, cannot but touch 
the heart of a good man, but it is difficult to know 
how to succour it. Present relief may serve to pro- 
tract their wretched lives, but the onty effectual ser- 
vice that can be done them is, if possible, to reclaim 
them from their profligate courses. 

This was what the Professor had very much 
at heart, and to make some essay towards it, one 
Thursday (which was the day of their meeting be- 
fore his door) he called them all into the house, and 
having placed the grown persons on one side, and 
the children on the other, he in a familiar and en- 
gasing manner asked the latter, viz. the children, 
what they understood of the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion, as taught in Luther’s catechism. The 
elder persons were not examined, but only attended 
to what was said; afid after the Professor had spent 
about a quarter of an hour in teaching and explain- 
ing the catechism, concluding with a short prayer, 
he distributed his alms as usual: and told them, that 
for the future, both spiritual and temporal provision 
was designed for them, and should be administered 
after this manner, at their weekly meetings at his 
house. This was about the beginning of the year 
1694, , 


By this practice. the Professor grew more nearly 
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acquainted with the temper and manners of this sort 
of people : and as he was used to consider all things 
in their relation to God and another world, he was 
principally solicitous about their instruction: but 
this he found a very hard task, and, as he expresses 
it, he scarce knew where to begin the cultivation of 
so barren a soil: his chief hopes were of the children, 
and therefore he resolved to pay for their schooling ; 
but besides this expense, he had several poor house- 
keepers to support, and his own little fund soon fell 
§ ot: So he bought an Alms-box, and sent it about 
every week among the Students and others that were 
charitably disposed: By this means he collected 
about the sum of two shillings. 

It is necessary here to inform the reader, that in 
that part of Germany, the value of money is very 
different from what it is in England. One shilling 
there will go as far as six here: and such allowance 
must be made in the sums hereafter specified. 

The alms-box above mentioned, was handed 
about for some weeks ; but as none were applied 
to but such as were charitably disposed, the collec- 
tions proved so small, as not to answer the trouble ; 
so that method was laid aside. What followed up- 
on this, shall be related in the author’s own words. 
‘¢ ] fixed (says he) a box in my own parlour, with 
‘¢ these words written over it, John ill. 17. Whose 
‘* hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother have 
‘‘ need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
‘“< him, how dwelleth the love of God in him? And 
‘under it, 2 Cor. ix. 7. Every man according as 
‘‘ he purposeth in his heart, so let him gtve, not 
‘“‘ grudgingly, or of necessity: for God loveth a 
‘‘ cheerful giver. ‘This was intended for a tacit ad- 
‘¢ monition to all that came in, to open their hearts 
‘¢towards the poor. The box was put up in the 
‘¢ beginning of the year 1695. 
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‘¢ And thus I was taken up a great while, with 
‘¢ contriving effectual methods to provide for the 
‘‘ poor, and each of them hath been blessed in its 
“degree. One day before I fixed the aforesaid box 
‘‘ for the poor in my house, I took the bible, and as 
‘it were by accident, did light on these words: 
“© 2 Cor. 1x. 8. God is able to make all grace abound 
‘“‘ towards you, that ye always having all sufficiency 
‘in all things, may abound to every good work. 
« This sentence made a deep impression on my 
‘‘ mind, causing me to think : How is God able to 
“ make this? I should be glad to help the poor, had 
“ I wherewithal, whereas now I am forced to send 
“ many away empty and unrelieved! Some hours 
‘«‘ after, | received a letter froma friend, who hea- 
“ vily complained that he, and all his family, were 
“like to perish with want; saying he would bor- 
‘“row no more, but if any one would for God’s 
« sake make him an object of his charity, he should 
‘‘ever retain a grateful remembrance of it. This 
“ minded me afresh of what I had read a little while 
‘“‘ before, and made stilla deeper impression on me, 
‘“‘ attended with sighs and aspirations. After some 
“debates in my mind, I thought on a project, 
“ how to relieve effectually this poor man in his 
‘‘ present want, and yet in a christian manner, and 
‘“¢ without giving the least trouble to any person 
‘‘ whatsoever. ‘This then I speedily put in execu- 
‘‘ tion, and the said family was so successful, as to 
*« get within the compass of one year, about * an 
‘‘ hundred and fifty crowns by this means: and so 
‘< their falling into extreme poverty was happily pre- 
*‘ vented. This proved a sufficient demonstration, 
‘“‘ how God is able to make us abound to every good 
“¢ work; which I could not forbear here to mention, 
* Thirty pound sterling English. 
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‘¢ because it helps to discover, as well the outward 
‘¢ cause, which our undertaking took its rise from, 
‘* as the frame of my mind, which the Lord upheld 
‘¢ for carrying on the work *.”’ 

The children whose teaching the Professor paid 
for, were negligent, or neglected at the school: some 
of them stayed often away, and in general, they 
made no improvement: so that he was very desi- 
rous to have a school of his own, where they might 
be taught under his inspection. And while he had 
this design at heart, a certain person put into the 
box set up in his house, to the value of eighteen 
shillings and six-pence English; this was about 
Easter, 1695. When he found this sum, he said in 
full assurance of faith: “* This is now a considerable 
‘« fund, worthy to be laid out in some important un- 
‘* dertaking ; wherefore I will even take this for the 
‘* foundation of a charity-school.”’ ‘The same day, 
he laid out eight shillings in books for the children 
to read in; a room before his study door was fitted 
up for the charity school: and a poor student was 
hired for one shilling a week, to teach the children 
two hours a day. Seven and twenty books were 
distributed to as many children, but only four of 
these returned again to the school: the rest ran 
away with their new books, and the Professor heard 
no more of them. This, instead of discouraging 
him, convinced him so much the more, of the ne- 
cessity there was of endeavouring to reclaim such 
young vagrants. So he bought more books, and 
got more scholars; and that he might not again 
lose both together, he made them leave the books 
at the school. 

In this school, he had put up another alms-box, 
with this inscription over it; Jor defraying the 
* Pictas Haliensis, p. 11. § 5, 6. Ed. 1705. 
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charges of schooling, books, and other necessaries for 
poor children, Anno 1695, And under it, He that 
hath pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the Lord: 
and that which he hath given, shall be paid him 
again. 

About Whitsuntide, till which time, (as the Pro- 
fessor had before computed,) his little stock lasted ; 
when it was now just spent, some friends, who 
came to visit him, pleased with this essay of charity, 
contributed some crowns to the support of it. 

After Whitsuntide, some of the inhabitants see- 
ing how carefully the poor children were taught, 
desired, that they might send their children to the 
same master, paying him for his trouble: so that 
he agreed to teach five hours a day, and his salary 
was increased to two shillings and six-pence a week. 

Alms were now distributed two or three times a 
week to the children, that they might be engaged 
to come more constantly at school, and be kept in 
better order. And as this little beginning came to 
be known abroad, several persons sent in money 
and clothing for the children, thereby to hire them, 
as it were, to receive instruction. . The Professor 
already found in part that promise verified, that 
God would make him abound to every good work : 
since, besides maintaining his school, he had where- 
withal to assist poor house-keepers ; for he disposed 
of what Providence sent, as fast as it came, without 
solicitude for futurity. 

Before the end of this summer, a person of qual- 
ity sent to the Professor five hundred crowns, upon 
condition, that some part of it should be disposed 
of to poor students in the university.’ This greatly 
encouraged him, and he presently inquired after the 
more necessitous among the students, to twenty of 

whom he gave'a weekly allowance. He looked up- 
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on this as a call of Providence, to make indigent 
scholars a part of his care, which he continued to 
do, as long as he lived, making an establishment 
for them in his hospital, as will be hereafter related. 

Soon after, another person of quality sent a hun- 
dred crowns for the poor, and a friend gave twenty 
towards the school. ‘ So that, as he saith himself, 
‘¢ God mightily supported what was begun, and his 
‘¢ bounty streamed down more plentifully, to show 
‘¢ us, that he was ready to do still greater things, if 
‘< we could but believe.” 

The number of the poor children, and those of 
the inhabitants, increased to such a degree, that in 
the beginning of the winter, he was obliged to hire 
a second room: and then he separated the children 
of the inhabitants from those of the poor, appointing 
each a peculiar master. 

But as the spiritual welfare of the poor childien, 
had been the first and principal view of the Professor, 
in the care he took of them ; he found that, after all 
his pains, this was little advanced, because the good 
they got at school, was lost at home. This made 
him resolve to single out some children, and ven- 
ture upon their maintenance, as well as their educa- 
tion; and this first disposed him to concert mea- 
sures fer-an hospital, before he knew of any fund 
for its maintenance. 

When he discovered his project to some friends, 
one of them settled five hundred crowns, the inter- 
est of which was appointed for the maintenance of 
one orphan: four were presented tothe Professor, for 
him to make his choice. He ventured (as he speaks) 
in the name of God, to take them ail four. In less 
than a fortnight, he received at different times five 
more, and boarded them with persons that had a 
good sense of religion. 
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The Divine Providence eminently concurred with 
this pious enterprize: for soon after, above one 
thousand four hundred crowns were sent from dif- 
ferent hands. ‘The Professor thus supplied, and 
encouraged outwardly, and led and supported in- 
wardly, by such sublime degrees of faith, as no- 
thing but experience like his can give us worthy 
notions of, bought, fitted up, and furnished a house 
to serve as an hospital, for the reception of the or- 
phans under hiscare. ‘heir number was increased to 
twelve, when they were removed into this house, 
from the private families where they had been 
boarded. 

In this little hospital, every child was laid in a 
bed by himself; they were well clothed, and fed and 
taught; they were kept in great order; and a ge- 
neral cleanliness, that cheap, innocent, and best or- 
nament, made them a very agreeable spectacle. 
The Professor spared nothing that was necessa 
for he had sure confidence in the inexhaustible fund 
of providence ; and his only care was (as he tells 
us) not to mispend one single farthing ; but provide 
for his poor, as poor, viz. such things as were ab- 
solutely requisite for their maintenance. 

It was said before, that five hundred crowns had 
been sent to the Professor, with a desire, that part 
of it should be applied to the support of poor stu- 
dents. This he had interpreted asa call of provi- 
dence, to take them under his care. He was very 
sensible of what importance this might prove to re- 
ligion, by the opportunity it gave him of regulating 
their manners, directing their studies, and forming 
some among them, to be worthy labourers in the 
_Lord’s vineyard. And therefore, with their weekly 
allowance, he always gave them good advice: but 
many, who took his money, rejected the better part 
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of the benefaction ; spending even that money in 
bad company. ‘To prevent this, he resolved, in the 
name of God, to board them ; and two tables were 
daily provided for them in the hospital. ‘ I cast 
‘¢ myself (says he) upon the providence of the Lord, 
‘‘ hoping that his bounty from time to time wou d 
‘‘ supply us with such relief, as was sufficient for 
‘‘them.’’ By these means, he became nearer ac- 
quainted with their temper and capacities; they 
were kept more in awe, and better answered the 
main design of fitting them for the management of 
schools, or parochial cures. By these means, also, 
he came to distinguish those who were really in 
want, from those who were not: for these latter 
would not take up with the mean diet of the hos- 
pital. 

This extraordinary progress in good works, did 
not make the Professor neglect the beginming, which 
had been relieving common beggars. He had faith 
in the promise, that God would make him abound 
to every good work: and accordingly doubled his 
care of them: for now two days ina week were ap- 
pointed, whereon all that came were instructed and 
relieved. 

Besides this, a free-school was opened for all chil- 
dren, whose parents could not, or would not pay 
for their learning: and these, with the orphans he 
had adopted, became so numerous, as to employ 
four schoolmasters. Another little house was add- 
ed to the former. That too was soon filled, and 
more room was wanting. ‘The Professor’s charity 
was not yet satisfied, and his faith was equal to his 
charity : as he was conscious that God put these 
good desires into his heart, so he trusted in God 
for the fulfilling them. 

Such were the circumstances, which, as it were, 
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insensibly engaged the Professor in the foundation 
of that famous hospital, which has since been one of 
the most illustrious ornaments, and supports, of the 
protestant religion in Germany: and I have entered 
into so minute a detail of those circumstances, be- 
cause, as I think, they give us juster notions of his 
character, and better represent his temper and frame 
of mind, than any other kind of description. For 
the sequel of the story, I must refer the reader to 
the account wrote by himself, and published in 
English by the title of Pzetas Hallensis. It will be 
seen there, how in a short time, without any other 
fund than his fazth in Providence, and assisted only 
by such seemingly accidental contributions as those 
abovementioned, he raised a building which -cost 
five thousand pounds, and peopled it with above 
two hundred poor; this was in the year 1702, four 
years after, the state of the hospital was as follows. 

Ten schools, in which 988 children were instruct- 
ed by 72 masters. ‘The number of persons lodged 
and subsisted in the hospital was 360 ; and 84 poor 
students of the university had their diet there. 
Eight poor widows were maintained, with a chap- 
lain, and maid-servant: and provision also was 
made for the relief of casual poor. 

As the number of children in these schools has 
been continually increasing, ever since the year 
1702, so likewise has the number of their masters 
and teachers. At the conclusion of the year 1731, 
the number of the scholars and children in the se- 
veral schools of the orphan-house, amounted to two 
thousand three hundred; and the number of stu- 
dents who instructed them, to one hundred and 
sixty. 


Vor. IL.—N?, ITI. 2R 
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Conversation with a young Traveller. 


EVERY one has remarked the mixed, and often 
ill-assorted company which meets in a public pack- 
et or stage-coach. ‘The conversation, with all its 
variety, is commonly insipid, frequently disgusting, 
and sometimes insufferable. There are. excep- 
tions. An opportunity now and then occurs of 
spending an hour in a manner not unworthy of ra- 
tional beings ; and the incidents of a stage-coach 
produce or promote salutary impressions. 

A few years ago, one of the stages which ply 
between our two principal cities, was filled with a 
groupe which could never have been drawn toge- 
ther by mutual choice. In the company was a 
young man of social temper, affable manners, and 
considerable information. His accent was barely 
sufficient to show that the English was not his na- 
tive tongue, and a very slight peculiarity in the 
pronunciation of the tf ascertained him to. be a 
Hollander. He had early entered into military 
life; had borne both a Dutch and a French com- 
mission ; had seen real service, had travelled, was 
master of the English language ; and evinced, by 
his deportment, that he was no stranger to the soci- 
ety of gentlemen. He had, however, in a very 
high degree, a fault too common among military 
men, and too absurd to find an advocate among 
men of sense—He swore profanely and incessantly. 

While the horses were changing, a gentleman 
who sat on the same seat with him took him by 
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the arm, and requested the favour of his company 
in a short walk. When they were so far retired as 
not to be overheard, the former observed, ‘* Al- 
though I have not the honour of your acquaint- 
ance, I perceive, sir, that your habits and feelings 
are those of a gentleman, and that nothing can be 
more repugnant to your wishes than giving unne- 
cessary pain to any of your company.”’ He start- 
ed, and replied, ‘“‘ Most certainly, sir! I hope I 
have committed no offence of that sort.”’ ae 

‘¢ You will pardon me,”’ replied the other, ‘ for 
pointing out an instance in which you have not al- 
together avoided it.” ! 

‘“¢ Sir,”’ said he, ‘¢ I shall be much your debtor 
for so friendly an act: for, upon my honour, [ 
cannot conjecture in what I have transgressed.” 

‘If you, sir,” continued the former, ‘ had a 
very dear friend to whom you were under un- 
speakable obligations, should you not be deeply 
wounded by any disrespect to him, or even by 
hearing his name introduced and used with a fre- 
quency of repetition and a levity of air incompati- 
ble with the regard due to his character ?”’ 

‘¢ Undoubtedly, and I should not permit it! but 
I know not that I am chargeable with indecorum 
to any of your friends.” 

‘¢ Sir, my God is my best friend, to whom I am 
under infinite obligations. I think you must re- 
collect that you have very frequently, since we 
commenced our journey, taken his name in vain. 
This has given to me and to others of the com- 
pany excruciating pain.” 

‘s Sir,”? answered he, with very ingenuous em- 
phasis, ‘‘ I Aave done wrong. I confess the impro- 
priety. Iam ashamed of a practice which I am 
sensible has no excuse: but I have imperceptibly 
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fallen into. it, and I really swear without being con- 
scious that ldo so. I will endeavour to abstain 
from it in future; and as you are next me on the 
seat, I shall thank you to touch my elbow as often 
as I trespass.’” ‘This was agreed upon: the horn 
sounded, and the travellers resumed their. places. 

In the space of four or five miles the officer’s el- 
bow was jogged every few seconds. He always 
coloured, but bowed, and received the hint without 
the least symptom of displeasure: and in a tew 
miles more so mastered his propensity to swearing, 
that not an oath.was heard from his lips for the 
rest, which was the greater part of the journey. 

He was evidently more grave ; and having rumi- 
nated some time, after surveying first one and then 
another of the company, turned to his admonisher, 
and addressed him thus: 

‘< You are a clergyman, I presume, sir.” 

‘* T am considered as such.’ He paused: and 
then, with a smile, indicated his disbelief in divine 
revelation, in a way which invited conversation 
on that subject. 

‘‘ | have never been able to convince myself of 
the truth of revelation.” 

‘¢ Possibly not. But what is your difficulty ?” 

‘< I dislike the nature of its proofs. ‘They are 
so subtle, so distant; so wrapt in mystery; so me- 
taphysical, that I get lost, and can arrive at no cer- 
tain conclusion.” 

‘¢ I cannot admit the fact to be as you represent 
it. My impressions are altogether different. No- 
thing seems to me more plain and popular; more 
level to every common understanding ;*more re- 
mote from all cloudy speculation, or teazing sub- 
tleties, than some of the principal proofs of divine 
revelation. ‘They are drawn from great and incon- 
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testible facts; they are accumulating every hour: 
They have grown into such a mass of evidence, 
that the supposition of its falsehood is infinitely 
more incredible than any one mystery in the vo- 
lumes of revelation, or even than all their myste- 
ries put together. Your inquiries, sir, appear to 
have been unhappily directed—But what sort of 
proof do you desire, and what would satisfy you ?”’ 

‘‘ Such proofs as accompany physical science. 
This I have always loved; for I never find it 
deceive me. I rest uponit with entire conviction. 
There is no mistake, and can be no dispute in 
mathematics. And if a revelation comes from God, 
why have we not such evidence for it as mathe- 
matical demonstration ?” 

‘¢ Sir, you are too good a philosopher not to 
know, that the nature of evidence must be adapted 
to the nature of its object; that if you break in up- 
on this adaptation, you will have no evidence at 
all; seeing that evidence is no more interchange- 
able than objects. If you ask for mathematical 
evidence, you must confine yourself to mathemati- 
cal disquisitions. Your subject must be guantity. 
If you wish to pursue a moral investigation, you 
must quit your mathematics, and confine yourself 
to moral evidence. Your subject must be the rela- 
tions which subsist between intelligent beimgs. It 
would be quite as wise to apply a rule in ethics to 
the calculation of an eclipse, as to call for Euclid 
when we want to know our duty, or to submit the 
question, ‘‘ whether God has spoken,” to the test 
of a problem in the conic sections. How would 
you provegmathematically that bread . nourishes 
men, and that fevers killthem? Yet you and I 
both are as firmly convinced of the truth of these 
propositions, as of any mathematical demonstration 
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whatever: and should I call them in question, my 
neighbours would either pity me as an ideot, or 
shut me up asa madman. It is, therefore, a great 
mistake to suppose that there is no satisfactory nor 
certain evidence but what is reducible to mathema- 
tics.” 

This train of reflection appeared new to him. 
For, however obvious it is, we must remember that 
nothing is more superficial than freethinking philo- 
sophy, and nothing more credulous than its unbe- 
lief. Dogmatical positions asserted with confi- 
dence, set off with small ridicule, and favourable 
to native depravity, have a prodigious effect upon 
the volatile youth ; and persuade him that they 
have enlightened his understanding, when they 
have only flattered his vanity, or corrupted his 
heart. 

The officer, though staggered, made an effort to 
maintain his ground, and lamented that the ‘“ ob- 
jections to other modes of reasoning are numerous 
and perplexing, while the mathematical conclusion 
puts all scepticism at defiance.” 

‘¢ Sir,” rejomed the clergyman, ‘ objections 
against a thing fairly proved, are of no weight. 
The proof rests upon our knowledge, and the ob- 
jections-upon our ignorance. It is true, that moral 
demonstrations and religious doctrines may be at- 
tacked in a very ingenious and plausible manner, 
because they involve questions on which our igno- 
rance is greater than our knowledge ; but still our 
knowledge is knowledge; or, in other words, our 
certainty is certainty. In mathematical reasoning 
our knowledge is greater than our ignorance. 
When you have proved that the three angles of 
every triangle are equal to two right angles, there 
is an end of doubt; because there are no materials 
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for ignorance to work up into phantoms; but your 
knowledge is really no more certain than your 
knowledge on any other subject. 

‘‘ There is also a deception in this matter. The 
defect complained of is supposed to exist in the na- 
ture of the proof; whereas it exists, for the most 
part, in the mind of the inquirer. It is impossible 
to tell how far the influence of human depravity ob- 
scures the light of human reason.’ 

At the mention of ‘‘ depravity,’”’ the officer smil- 
ed, and seemed inclined to jest ; probably suspect- 
ing, as 1s common with men of that class, that his 
antagonist was going to retreat into his creed, and 
intrench himself behind a technical term, instead 
of anargument. The triumph was premature. 

‘¢ You do not imagine, sir,” said he, continuing 
his discourse to the officer, ‘‘ you do not imagine 
that a man who has been long addicted to stealing 
feels the force of reasoning against theft as strongly 
as a man of tried honesty. If you hesitate, pro- 
ceed a step further. You do not imagine that an 
habitual thief feels as much abhorrence of his own 
trade and character, as a man who never committed 
an act of theft in his whole life.’ And you will not 
deny that the practice of any crime gradually 
weakens, and frequently destroys, the sense of its 
turpitude. This 1s a strong fact, which, as a phi- 
losopher, you are bound to explain. To me it is 
clear as the day, that his vice has debauched his in- 
tellect : for it is indisputable, that the considerations 
which once filled him with horrour, produce now no 
more impression upon him than they would produce 
upon ahorse. Why? Has the vice changed ? Have 
the considerations changed? No. ‘The vice is as’ 
pernicious, and the considerations are as strong, as 
ever. But his power of perceiving truth is dimi- 
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nished ; and diminished by his vice: for had he not 
fallen into it, the considerations would have retain- 
ed, and, should hte be saved from it, they will re- 
sume their original force upon his mind.’ Permit 
yourself, for one moment, to reflect how hard it is 
to persuade men of the virtues of others against 
whom. they are prejudiced! You shall bring no 
proof of the virtues which the prejudice shall not 
resist or evade. Remove the prejudice, and the 
proof appears invincible. Why? Have the vir- 
tues changed? has the proof been strengthen- 
ed? No. But the power of perceiving truth 
is increased: or, which is the same _ thing, 
the impediment to perceiving it, is taken away. 
If, then, there are bad passions among men; and 
if the object of divine revelation is to control and 
rectify them ; it follows, that a man to whom the 
revelation is proposed, will be blind to its evidence 
in exact proportion to the perverting influence of 
those passions. And were the human mind free 
from corruption, there is no reason whatever to 
think that a moral argument would not be as con- 
clusive as a mathematical argument is now; and 
that the principles of moral and religious science 
would not command an assent as instantaneous and 
peremptory as that which is commanded by mathe- 
matical axioms.’ 

After a short pause, in which no reply was made 
by the officer, and the looks of the company re- 
vealed their sentiments, the clergyman proceeded : 

‘¢ But what will you say, sir, should I endea- 
vour to turn ihe tables upon you, by showing that 
the evidence of your physical science is not with- 
out its difficulties; and that objections can be urg- 
ed against mathematical demonstration more puz- 
zling and unanswerable than any objections against 
moral evidence ?” 
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I shall yield the cause ; but I am sure that the 
cOndition is impossible.” 

‘¢ Let ustry,’’ said the other. | 

“ T begin with a common case. The Newto- 
nian system of the world is so perfectly settled, 
that no scholar presumes to question it. Go, 
then, toa peasant who never heard of Newton, nor 
Copernicus, nor the solar system; and tell him that 
the earth moves round its axis, and round the sun. 
He. will stare at. you, to see whether you be not 
jeering him ; and when he sees you are in earnest, 
he will laugh at you for a fool. Ply him, now, 
with your mathematical and astronomical reason- 
ing. He will answer you that he believes his own 
eye-sight more than your learning; and his eye- 
sight tells him the sun moves round the earth. 
And as for the earth’s turning round upon her axis, 
he will say, that ‘‘ he has often hung a kettle over 
the kitchen fire at night ; and when he came back 
in the morning, it was hanging there still; but had 
the earth turned round, the kettle would have been 
turned over, and the mash spilled over the floor.” 
You are amused with the peasant’s simplicity, but 
you cannot convince him. | His objection is, in his 
own eyes, insurmountable; he will tell the affair 
to his neighbours as a good story; and they will 
agree that he fairly shut the philosopher’s mouth. 
You may reply, that ‘ the peasant was introdu- 
ced into the middle of a matured science, and that 
not having learned its elements, he was unsup- 
plied with the principles of correct judgment.’ 
True: but your solution has overthrown yourself. 
A freethinker, when he hears some sreat doctrine 
of Christianity, lets off a small objection, and runs 
away laughing at the folly, or railing at the impos- 
ture, of all who venture to defend a divme revela 
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tion; he gathers his brother unbelievers, and they 
unite with him in wondering at the weakness or the 
impudence of Christians. He is in the very situa- 
tion of the peasant. He bolts into the heart of a 
grand religious system; he has never adverted to 
its first principles, and then he complains that the 
evidence is bad. But the fault, in neither case, 
lies in the evidence. It hes in the ignorance or 
obstinacy of the objector. The peasant’s ground 
is as firm as the infidel’s. The proof of the New. 
tonian system is to the former as distant, subtle, 
and cloudy, as the proof of revelation can be to 
the latter: and the objection of the one as good as 
the objection of the other. If the depravity of 
men had as much interest in persuading them that 
the earth is not globular, and does not move round 
_ the sun, as it has in persuading them that the bible 
is not true, a mathematical demonstration would 
fail of converting them, although the demonstrator 
were an angel of God! 

‘¢ But with respect to the second point, viz. that 
there are objections to mathematical evidence more 
puzzling and unanswerable than can be alleged 
against moral reasoning, take the two following in- 
stances :, 

*« Tt is mathematically demonstrated that matter 
is infinitely divisible : that is, has an infinite number 
of parts: a line, then, of half an inch long has an 
infinite number of parts. Who does not see the 
absurdity of an infinite half-inch? ‘Try the difh- 
culty another way. It requires some portion of 
time to pass a particle of matter. Then as your 
half-inch has an infinite number of parts, it re- 
- quires an infinite number of portions of time for a 
moving point to pass by the infinite number of 
parts: but an infinite number of portions of time. 
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is an eternity! Consequently it requires an eter- 
nity, or something like it, to move half an inch ”— 

‘¢ But, sir,” interposed the officer, ‘“‘ you do not 
deny the accuracy of the demonstration, that mat- 
ter is infinitely divisible !’? ‘* Not in the least, sir ; 
J perceive no flaw in the chain of demonstration, 
and yet I perceive the result to be infinitely ab- 
surd. 

‘“ Again: It is mathematically demonstrated, 
that a straight line, called the asymptote of the hy- 
perbola, may eternally approach the curve of the hy~ 
perbola, and yet can never meet it. Now, as all de- 
monstrations are built upon axioms, an axiom must 
always be plainer than a demonstration ; and to my 
judgment it is as plain, that if two lines continually 
approach, they shall meet, as that the whole is 
greater than its part. Here, therefore, I am fixed. 
| have a demonstration directly in the teeth of an 
axiom, and am equally incapable of denying either 
side of the contradiction.”’ 

‘* Sir,’ exclaimed the officer, clapping his hands 
together, ‘‘ I own I am beat, completely beat: I 
have nothing more to say.”’ : 

A silence of some minutes succeeded ; when the 
young military traveller said to his theological 
friend, ‘‘ I have studied a// religions, and have not 
been able to satisfy myself.”’ 

‘¢ No, sir,”’ answered he, ‘ there is ove religion 
which you have not yet studied.”’ 

‘«< Pray, sir,” cried the officer, roused and eager, 
‘‘ what is that 2” 

“ The religion,” replied the other, ‘* of salva- 
tion through the redemption of the Son of, God : 
the religion which will sweeten your pleasures, and 
soften your sorrows : which will give peace to your 
conscience, and joy to your heart: which will bear 
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you up under the pressure of evils here, and shed 
the light of immortality on the gloom of the grave. 
This religion, I believe, sir, you have yet to study.” 

The officer put his hands upon his face; then 
languidly clasping them, let them fall down: for- 
ced a smile, and said, with a sigh, ‘“* We must all 
follow what we think best.’? His behaviour after- 
wards was perfectly decorous. Nothing further is 
known of him. 








SELECT SENTENCES. 


There is an assurance of faith, that is a duty as 
well asa blessing. Heb. x. 22. And were it more 
minded as a duty, would be more often attained as 
a mercy. Traill. 


If all the angels in heaven, or faithful men on 
earth, had said, that God would save me from sin 
and wrath, by Jesus Christ; that such a vile crea- 
ture, as I am in myself, should be accepted in that 
beloved; I durst not believe it. But when God 
himself hath said so, why should I doubt it 2? God’s 
promise in the gospel deserves our highest trust 
and confidence, and such as view it in all its grace, 
truth, and power, will pay it that due. Id. 


No man can sink into hell, that holds the pro- 
mise of salvation by the arm of faith. Id. 
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REVIEW. 








ART. IV. 


A Collection of Essays on the subject of Episcopacy, 
which originally appeared in the Albany Centinel, 


and which are ascribed principally to the Rev. 
Dr. Linn, the Rev. Mr. Beasley, and Thomas Y. 
How, Esq. With additional notes and remarks. 


New-York, T. & J. Swords, 8vo. pp. 210. $1. 


(Continued from ft. 232,) 


IN an early stage of this review, we joined issue 
with our Episcopal brethren upon a proposition of 
the Layman, viz. ‘‘ The question of Episcopacy is 
‘¢ 4 question of fact, to be determined by a sound 
‘s interpretation of the sacred volume.’’ We not 
only consented, but insisted, that the question 
should be decided by the scripture alone*. We 
closed the scriptural argument in our last number, 
and therefore, have closed the argument upon the 
merits of the case. God’s own word must contain 
the law of his ownhouse. ‘The idea cannot be ad- 
mitted for a single moment, that those master-prin- 
ciples, without which there could, be no Christian 


* Chris. Mag. Vol.J. p. 188. 
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order, nor any system of instituted worship, are left 
unsettled in the rule of faith, Whatever is to 
govern our consciences must have its foundation 
here, and a foundation deep and strong. We 
think we have demonstrated that the Episcopal 
claim has no such foundation. Who set up the 
hierarchy, is a question not worth the expense 
of a thought, seeing God has not appointed it in 
his word. When we follow its advocates to the 
ground of ecclesiastical history, we yield them a 
courtesy which they have no right to expect. 
The instant we cross the line of inspiration, we are 
out of the territory where the only rightful tribunal 
is erected, and where alone we shall permit our- 
sclves to be tried. 

However, as the argument which prelacy de- 
rives from the testimony of the fathers, is in truth 
her best argument ; let us pay ,it the compliment 
of an examination. ‘Thus she states it from the 
mouth of a bishop : 


‘‘ Is it not reasonable to suppose that the primitive Fa- 
thers of the church must have been well acquainted with 
the mode of ecclesiastical government established by Christ 
and his apostles? Now, their testimony is wnzversally in our 
favour. What course, then, have the enemies of Episcopa- 
cy for the most part pursued? Why, they have endeavour- 
ed by every art of misrepresentation to invalidate this testi- 
mony of the Fathers. Ignatius was born before the death 
of St. John. Seven of his Epistles have been proved by 
Bishop Pearson to be genuine, to the satisfaction of the 
whole learned world. In these Epistles he repeatedly men- 
tions the three orders of Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, 
and speaks of the order of Bishops as necessary m the con- 
stitution of every Christian church. All this has been 
done ; and still, the Presbyterian teachers mislead thé peo- 
ple, by artfully insinuating that none of the writings are ge- 
nuine which go under the name of Ignatius. Another art- 
ful method pursued by our opponents is to collect. all the 
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errors into which the Fathers have fallen, with respect to 
particular points of doctrine; to paint these errors in the 
blackest colours; and when they have thus prejudiced the 
minds of the people against them, boldly to go on to the 
preposterous conclusion, that the testimony of these Fathers 
is not to be regarded when they stand forth as witnesses to 
a matter of fact. But is this fair dealing? May not a man 
of sincerity and truth be liable to errors, as to matters of 
opinion ; and still be a true witness, as ta things which he 
has seen and heard? 

‘¢ Pursuing the usual mode of artful misrepresentation, 
our Miscellanist has endeavoured to represent Jerome as 
favouring the Presbyterian scheme of church government ; 
and with the same spirit, he abuses the church of England 
as too nearly bordering on Popery. After seeing what has 
been published on these subjects, if your opponent has any 
spark of modesty remaining in his bosom, he will never pro- 
duce the testimony of Jerome in support of his cause*.” 

Thus, from the mouth of a priest : 


‘* Here let me appeal to the common sense of every un- 
prejudiced reader, to bear witness to the truth of the fol- 
lowing proposition. 

‘“‘ If we had only obscure hints given us in scripture of 
the institution of this form of government by the Apostles, 
and if at a very early period—as soon as any distinct men- 
tion is at all made of the subject, this appears to be the only. 
form of government existing in the church, have we not the 
strongest possible presumption, have we not absolute de- 
menstration, that it was of Apostolic original? Who were 
so likely to be acquainted with the intentions, with the prac- 
tices, with the institutions of the Apostles, as their zmmedi- 
ate successors ? If, then, we should admit for a moment, 
(and really it is almost too great an outrage against sound 
reasoning, to be admitted even for a moment ;) I say, if we 
should admit, for the sake of argument, that “ the Classic- 
al or Presbyterial form of church government was instituted 
by Christ and his Apostles,” at what period was the Epzsco- 
palintroduced? When did this monstrous innovation upon 
primitive order find its way into the church of Christ? At 


* CornE ivs, Col, p. 135. 
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what period did the Bishops make the bold and successfuf 
attempt of exalting themselves into “ lords in Gods herit- 
age.” These are questions which the advocates of parity 
have never yet been able to ‘answer, which they never will 
be able to answer. They tell us, indeed, of a change that 
must have taken place at an early period, that Episcopacy is 
a corrupt innovation; but they can produce no proof on 
which to ground these bold assertions. They are counte- 
nanced, in these assertions, by none of the records of these 
times that have been transmitted to us. It is a mere con- 
jecture, a creature of the imagination. It is conjectured 
that this change took place immediately after the Apostolic 
age. It must be that this change took place, or Presbyteri- 
an principles cannot be maintained. Thus a mere conec- 
ture on their part is to overbalance the most solid and sub- 
stantial proofs on ours. In order to follow these zrial ad. 
venturers in their excursions, we are to desert the broad and 
solid bottom of facts, and launch into the regions of hypo- 
thesis and uncertainty. 

“We say, then, and I hope it will be well remembered, 
that from the ear/iest information which is given us concern- 
ing the institutions and usages of the Christian church, it 
undeniably appears, that there existed in it the three distinct 
orders of Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons. We say, that 
this circumstance amounts to demonstrative evidence, that 
these three orders were of divine institution—were of Apos- 
tolic appointment.”-—“* But we do not stop here. We main- 
tain that to suppose the form of government in the church 
of Christ to have been so fundamentally altered at this time, 
is the wildest imagination that ever entered into the head of 
man. Let us contemplate the circumstances of this case. 

‘“‘ It is supposed that Christ and his Apostles instituted 
originally but one order of ministers in his church, equal in 
dignity and authority. It is zmagzned, that immediately af- 
ter their death, a number of aspiring individuals abolished 
this primitive arrangement, elevated themselves to supreme 
authority in the church of Christ. Concerning the tzme at 
which this innovation was effected, the advocates of Presby- 
terianism are by no means agreed. The most learned 
among them, however, admit that it must have taken place 


before the middle of the second century, about forty or fifi 
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years after the times of the Apostles. Buioxpew allows that 
Episcopacy was the established government of the church 
within forty years after the Apostolic age. BocHART as- 
signs as the period of its origin, the age that immediately 
succeeded the Apostles. He says it arose, paulo post Apos- 
tolos.. SALMAsIUS even allows that this government pre- 
vailed in the church before the death of the last of the 
Apostles. And, in fact, this is the only period at which it 
can be supposed to have originated with any degree of 
plausibility. It shall be my task to show that it is altogether 
improbable, that it is almost impossible, that any innovation 
upon primitive order and discipline could have been effec- 
tuated at this early period. 

‘“‘ Within forty years after the times of the Apostles, we 
are told, that the Bishops, by a bold and successful effort, 
trampled upon the rights and privileges of the Clergy, and 
elevated themselves to the chair of supreme authority ! 
What! Those who were the immediate successors of the 
Apostles—those who had received from these miraculous 
men the words of eternal truth, the institutions of Gocl’s 
own appointment—so soon forget the reverence and duty 
which they owed them—so soon, with a rash and impious 
hand, strike away the foundation of those venerable struc- 
tures which they had erected! Would they not permit 
the Apostles to be cold in their graves before they be- 
gan to undermine and demolish their sacred: establish- 
ments? Would such iniquitous proceedings have been 
possible with men who exhibited, on all occasions, the 
warmest attachment to their Saviour, and to all his insti- 
tutions? Wili it be imagined that the good IGnartius, 
the venerable Bishop of Antioch, he who triumphantly 
avowed that he disregarded the pains of martyrdom, so 
that he could but attain to the presence of Jesus Christ 
—will it be imagined that he entered into a conspiracy to 
overthrow that government which his Saviour had establish- 
ed in his church? Would the illustrious PoLtycarp, the 
pride and ornament of the churches of Asia, have engaged 
in the execution of so foul an enterprise—he, whd, when 
commanded to blaspheme Christ, exclaimed, “ Four-score 
and six years have I served him, and he never did me any 
harm ; how, then, shall I blaspheme my King and my Sa- 
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viour ?”’ Inshort, can all the pious Fathers that succeeded 
these, be supposed to have co-operated in perfecting the 
atrocious work which they had begun? ‘These things will 
not be credited. 

‘¢ But even supposing that these pious men, whose meck 
and unaspiring temper renders it altogether incredible that 
they made any such sacrilegious attempt, were inclined te 
obtain this pre-eminence in the church ; can it be imagined, 
that the remaining Presbyters would have witnessed these 
daring usurpations with indifference ? Would they have 
made no effort to save themselves and their brethren from 
the control of so undue and illegitimate an authority ? Could 
none be found amongst them possessed of so much zeal 
in the service of their divine master, so ardently attached 
to his holy institutions, as to induce them to resist such a 
bold and impious attempt? In short, would not such an at- 
tempt by a few Presbyters, according to the uniform course 
of things, necessarily have agitated and convulsed the 
church ? Would not the period of such an innovation have 
become a marked and peculiar era in her existence? Can 
the advocates of parity show any thing in the history of 
man analagous to their supposed change in ecclesiastical 
government at this time? Could ever such a radical and 
important alteration have been produced in any government, 
civil or ecclesiastical, without being accompanied by vio- 
lence and convulsion? We find that the congregations, at 
this time, were extremely jealous of the authority that was 
exercised over them. ‘This jealousy made its appearance 
even during the times of the Apostles. Some took it upon 
themselves to call in question the authority of St. Paul, 
others that of St. John. From the Epistle of Clemens to 
the Corinthians, it would seem as if some disorders had 
arisen amongst them from a similar source. Is it to be 
supposed then that any number of Presbyters would have 
dared, would have proved successful had they dared, to en- 
deavour to accumulate in their hands such undue authority 
as that which was claimed by Bishops? And even if we 
should allow that a few Presbyters might in some places 
have had the talents and address to elevate themselves to 
this superiority over their brethren, is it probable, is it pos- 
sible, that. this took place at the same time over the universal 
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church? Can such a singular coincidence of circumstances 
be reasonably imagined? The church had, at this time, 
widely extended herself over the Roman empire. Did, 
then, the churches of Africa, of Asia, of Europe, by a mi- 
raculous unanimity of opinion, enter at the same moment in- 
to the determjnation to change their form of govern- 
ment from the Presbyterial to the Episcopal? I will not 
do so much discredit to the understanding of any reader as 
to imagine that he does not at once perceive the inadmissi- 
bility and the absurdity of such a supposition. 

‘* Let us, however, suppose the most that our_adversaries 
can desire. Let us suppose that the primitive rulers of the 
church were destitute of principle. Let us suppose them de- 
void of attachment to the institutions of Christ. Let us 
suppose that they waited every opportunity to promote their 
own aggrandizement. Let us suppose the difficulties re- 
moved that opposed them in their ascent towards the chair 
of Episcopal authority. What was there, at this period, in 
the office of Bishop to excite their desires, or to invite their 
exertions to obtain it? The veneration attached to it, as yet, 
extended no farther than to the family of the faithful. The 
church was on all hands encountered by the bitterest ene- 
mies. By elevating themselves, therefore, to the pre-emi- 
nence of Bishops, they only raised themselves to pre-emi- 
nence in difficulties, in dangers, in deaths. Their blood was 
always the first that was drunk by the sword of persecution. 
Their station only exposed them to more certain and more 
horrid deaths. Was an office of this kind an object of cu- 
pidity ? Is it to be supposed that great exertions would be 

made, many difficulties encountered, to obtain it? But [need 
say no more on this part of the subject. 

“ The idea that an alteration took place at this time in the 
form of government originally established in the church of 
Christ, is altogether unsupported by any proof, 

“Tt is proved to be unfounded by unnumbered consider- 
ations*.” 

After hearing the bishop and the priest, let us 


hear also the Layman: ; 
“ Calvin found the whole Christian world in possession of 


‘Cyprian, N° V. Collec. p. 144——147. 
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stood, there could be, in our apprehension, no dis. 
pute about the matter. Common sense would in- 
struct us to decide according to the best evidence 
we could get: that evidence would be altogether 
in favour of the Episcopal claim, which, therefore, 
no man in his senses, would think of disputing. 
We say, such would bé the result were the testi- 
mony of the fathers correctly stated by the hierar- 
chy ; and had we no other documents or records to 
consult. But we have other and better testimony 
than that of the Fathers. We have the testimony 
of the Apostles themselves: We have their own 
authentic records: We have the very instrument 
in which the ascended Head of the church has writ- 
ten her whole charter with the finger of his unerr- 
ing Spirit: We have the New Testament. This 
charter we have examined. We have minutely 
discussed the parts upon which our opponents re- 
ly : we have compared them with other parts of 
the same instrument, and we have proved that 
E,piscopacy is not there. Admitting then, what, 
however, we do not admit, that the testimony of 
the fathers to Episcopacy is precise and full, it 
would be nothing to us. They must testify one of 
two things; either that the plan of the hierarchy 
is laid down in the New Testament ; or simply that 
it existed-in their days. ‘The former would refer 
to the written word which we can understand as 
well as themselves, if not much better ; so that we 
should not take their assertion for our interpreta- 
tion. The latter could only furnish us with a sub- 


ject worthy of investigation; but could not be a 


solid foundation for so splendid and ponderous a 
superstructure as the Episcopal hierarchy. Were 
the language of the New Testament ambiguous 
throughout: did it centain no internal principles 
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of satisfactory exposition: were it, (which would 
render it a miraculous equivoque,) were it equally 
adapted to an Episcopal, or an Anti-episcopal, or- 
der; in this event, too, the testimony of the fathers 
would turn the balance. But as neither its lan: 
euage nor its facts can’ be made, without negli- 
gence or violence, to accord with the institutions of 
the hierarchy, she is not at liberty to set off the 
testimony of the fathers against that ef the scrip- 
ture; and to infer that she is of apostolical ex- 
traction, merely because she was found in being 
after her pretended spiritual progenitors were dead. 
It never can be tolerated as sound reasoning to de- 
termine the meaning of a law from certain obser- 
vances which are to be tried by the law itself; and, 

by inference from extraneous facts, to establish, as 
law, a point which the law does not acknowledge. A 
question is at issue, whether Episcopacy is of apos- 
tolic authority or not. ‘The law of God’s house, 
penned by the apostles themselves, is produced ; 
and the verdict, upon trial, is for the negative. The 
Episcopal counsel appeals to the Fathers; they de- 
pose, he says, that E,piscopacy was in actual exist- 
ence, throughout the Christian community, a little 
while after the death of the Apostles ;. and he in- 
sists that this fact shall regulate the construction of 
the Christian law. 

‘* By no means;’’ replies the counsel on the 
other side. ‘“‘ We accuse Episcopacy of corrupting 
the Christian institutions ; and her counsel pleads 
the early existence of her alleged crime, as a proof 
of. her having conformed to the will of the Law- 
giver ; and that the fact of her having committed it 
from nearly the time of promulging the law, isa 
demonstration that the law not only allows but en- 
Joins the deed !!” 
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The United States are a republic, with a single 
executive periodically chosen. Suppose that three 
hundred years hence they should be under the 
reign of a hereditary monarch ; and the question 
should then be started whether this was the origin- 
al order or not? ‘Those who favour the negative 
go back to the written constitution, framed in 
1787, and show that a hereditary monarchy was 
never contemplated in that instrument. Others 
contend that ‘The expressions of the constitution 
are indefinite; there are some things, indeed, 
which look a little republican-like, and might be 
accommodated to the infant state of the nation; but 
whoever shall consider the purposes of the order 
therein prescribed, and the nature of the powers 
therein granted, will clearly perceive that the one 
cannot be attained, nor the other exercised, but in 
a hereditary monarchy.” Well, the constitution 
is produced; it is examined again and again ;_ but 
no hereditary monarchy 1s recognized there ;_ it 
breathes republicanism throughout: What, now, 
would be thought of a man, who should gravely an- 
swer, ‘‘ The concurrent testimony of all the histo- 
rians of those times 1s, that at, or very shortly af- 
ter, the death of the members of the convention 
of 1787, monarchy prevailed throughout the Uni- 
ted States; and this is proof positive, that it was 
established by the convention.” 7 

‘¢ Nay,’ would the first rejoin, ‘* your facts are 
of no avail. The question is, not what prevailed 
after the constitution was adopted: but what is 
the constitution itself ? There it is: let it argue its 
own cause.”’ 

‘¢ But,” says the other, ‘‘ how could so great a 
change, as that from a republic to a monarchy, hap- 
pen in so short a time? and that without. resist- 
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ance, or, what is still more astonishing, without no- 
tice 2” | 

‘‘ You may settle that, retorts the first, at your 
leisure. ‘That there has been a material change, I 
see as clearly as the light : Aow that change was ef- 
fected, is none of my concern. It is enough for me 
that the constitution, fairly interpreted, knows no- 
thing of the existing monarchy.” 

Every child can perceive who would have the best 
of this argument ; and it is just such an argument 
as we are managing with the Episcopalians. Grant- 
ing them all they ask concerning the testimony 
of the fathers, their conclusion is ‘ good for no- 
thing,”’ because it concludes, as we have abundant- 
ly shown, against the New ‘Testament itself. It is 
vain to declaim upon the improbability and impos- 
sibility of so sudden and universal a transition from 
Presbytery to Episcopacy, as they maintain must, 
have taken place upon our plan. The revolution 
would have been very extraordinary, we confess. 
But many very extraordinary things are very true. 
All that the hierarchy gains by the testimony of 
the fathers, even when we allow her to state it in 
her own way, is an extraordinary fact which she 
cannot explain for herself; and, therefore, insists 
that we shall explain it, or else bow the knee. We 
excuse ourselves. We are not compelled to the 
latter, and we are under no obligation to the former. 
The controversy must perpetually return to a sim- 
ple issue, viz) Whether Episcopacy and the New 
Testament agree or not? We have proved, as we 
think, that they are irreconcileable. This is enough. 
Here is the New Testament on one side, And the 
hierarchy on the other. Conceding that she had 
very early possession of the church, what follows ? 
Nothing but that the order of the church was very 
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early corrupted! Whether we can or cannot trace 
the steps and fix the date of this corruption, does 
not alter the case. Corruption is corruption still. 

If we can tell nothing about the rise of the hierarchy, 
our ignorance does not destroy its contrariety to 
the scripture. If we could ascertain the very hour 
of its rise, the discovery would not increase that con- 
trariety. Our ignorance and our knowledge on 
this subject leave the original question exactly 
where they found it. A thousand volumes may be 
written ; and after all, the final appeal must be ‘ to 
the law and to the testimony.” 

Itis clear, therefore, that should we evenacquiesce 
in the account which our episcopal brethren give of 
the primitive testimony, we are justified in denying 
their conclusion: seeing that all inferences against 
the decision of the New Testament itself, are ne- 
cessarily invalid and false, be the facts from which 
they are deduced ever so many, ever so strong, or 
ever so indisputable. 

But although, in our own opinion, the ground on 
which the prelatists have chosen to make their prin- 
cipal stand, affords them so little advantage as not 
to repay the trouble of dislodging them, we shall, 
for the sake of their further satisfaction, proceed to 
go them this service also. 

They have heaped assertion upon assertion, that 
the testimony of the primitive church is universal y 
in their favour; so explicitly and decisively in their 
favour, that if Episcopacy had not been instituted 
by apostolic authority, the whole Christian church 
must suddenly have changed her government from 
one end of the world to the other, without any ade- 
quate cause, ane without any opportunity of pre 
vious concert * 
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» When our opponents talk of the early and general 
prevalence of episcopacy, they must mean episcopa- 
cy as embraced by themselves, i. e. as restricting the 
power of ordination and government to the superiour 
order of clergy called bishops ; or else they are fight- 
ing for a shadow. 

We deny their representation and shall prove it 
to be false *. 


* We cannot forbear remarking, by the way, a striking coinct- 


dence between the popish and the episcopal method of defence.. 


When they begin to feelthemselves pressed, they betake them 

selves to the scriptures; but finding themselves hard pushed 
here, they retreat to the fathers. Thereis scarcely a peculiarity 
of popery for which some papal polemics do not pretend to have 
their sanction. Take a sample. 

“ They of your,” (the protestant) “side, that have read the fa- 
thers of that unspotted church, can well testify (and if any deny 
it, it shall be presently shown) that the Doctors, Pastors, and Fa- 
thers of that church do allow of traditions; that they acknow- 
ledge the real presence of the body of Christ in the sacrament 
of the altar: that they exhorted the people to confess their sins 
unto their ghostly fathers : that they affirmed, that Priests have 
power to forgive sins: that they taught, that there is a purga- 
tory: that prayer for the dead is both commendable and godly : 
that there is Limbus Patrum; and that our Saviour descended 
into hell, to deliver the ancient fathers of the Old Testament ; 
because before his passion none ever entered into heaven; that 
prayer to saints and use of holy images was of great account 
amongst them: that man had free-will, and that for his meri- 
torious works he receiveth, through the assistance of God’s 
grace, the bliss of everlasting happiness. 

“ Now would I fain know whether of both have the true 
Religion, they that hold all these above said points, with the 
primitive Church; or they that do most vehemently contra- 
dict and gainsay them? ‘They that do not disagree with that 
holy church in any point of religion; or they that agree with it 
but in very few, and disagree in almost all ? 

“ Will you say, that these fathers maintained these opinions, 
contrary to the word of God? Why you know that they were 
the pillars of Christianity, the champions of Christ his church, 
and of the true Catholic religion, which they most learnedly 
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More than fourteen hundred years ago the supe. 
riority of the Prelatesto Presbyters was attacked, 
in the most direct and open manner, as having no 
authority from our Lord Jesus Christ. The ban- 
ner of opposition was raised not by a mean and ob- 
scure declaimer; but by a most consummate 
Theologian. ‘ By one who, in the judgment of 
‘¢ Erasmus, was, without controversy by far the 
‘¢ most learned and most eloquent of all the Chris- 
‘¢ tians ; and the prince of Christian Divines *”>— 
By the illustrious JERomE f. 


defended against diverse heresies; and therefore spent all! 
their time in a most serious study of the holy scripture. Or 
will you say, that although they knew the scriptures to repugn, 
yet they brought in the aforesaid opinions by malice and cor- 
rupt intentions? Why yourselves cannot deny, but that they 
lived most holy and virtuous lives, free from all malicious cor- 
rupting, or perverting of God’s holy word, and by their holy 
lives are now made worthy to reign with God in his glory. 
Insomuch as their admirable learning may sufficiently cross out 
all suspicion of ignorant error; 2nd theirinnocent sanctity free- 
eth us from all mistrust of malicious corruption.” Challenge of 
a Jesuit to Bishofi Usher. 

In the course of his full and elaborate answer to this chal- 
lenge, Usher quotes Cardinal Bellarmine as one “ who would 
face us down that all the ancients both Greek and Latin, from the 
very time of the Apostles, did constantly teach that there was a 
furgatory. Whereas,” replies Usher, “ his own partners 
could tell him in his ear, that in the ancient writers there is ale 
most no mention of purgatory ; especially in the Greek writers.” 
UsHER’s Answer, Sc. p 170, 4to. 1625. 

For “ Purgatory,” put “ Episcopacy,” and you will see pretty 
nearly how the account stands between eminent Episcopalians 
themselves. 


* We quote the words of one who was assuredly no friend te 
our cause. vid. Cave, His. Litt, Script: Eccles. p. 171. Ed: 
i72¢C. Fol. 


+ Prosper, who was nearly his cotemporary, calls him ma 
gister mundi: 1. e.the teacher ofthe world. 6. 
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‘Thus he lays down both doctrine and fact rela- 
tive tothe government of the church, m his com- 
mentary on Titus 1. 5. 

That thou shouldest ordain Presbyters in every 
city, as 1 had appotnted thee *— ‘“* What sort of 
** Presbyters ought to be ordained he shows after- 
« wards,— If any be blameless, the husband of one 
“ wife,&c. and then adds, for a bishop must be blame- 
‘‘ less, as the steward of God, &c. A Presbyter, 
“ therefore, 1s the same as a bishop: and before 
‘« there were, by the instigation of the devil, parties 
‘in religion ; and it was said among different peo- 
“ ple, Lam of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Ce- 
‘¢ phas,the churches were governed by the joint coun- 
“‘ sel of the Presbyters. But afterwards, when 
‘‘ every one accounted those whom he baptized as 


‘* belonging to himself and not to Christ, it was de-— 


“ creed throughout the whole world that one, chosen 
‘‘ from among the Presbyters, should be put over 
‘¢ the rest, and that the whole care of the church 
‘¢ should be committed to him, and the seeds of 
*“‘ schisms taken away. 


* «“ Qui qualis Presbyter debeat ordinari, in consequentibus 
disserens hoc ait: Si quis est sine crimine, unius uxoris vir,” 
et cxtera: postea intulit, “ Oportet. n. Episcopum sine cri- 
mine esse, tanquam Dei dispensatorem.” Idem est ergo Pres- 
byter, qui et Episcopus, et antequam diaboli instinctu, studia in 
religione fierent, et diceretur in populis: “ Ego sum Pauli, ego 
Apollo, ego autem Cephz:” communi Presbyterorum con- 
silio ecclesiz gubernabantur. Postquam vero unusquisque 
eos, quos baptizaverat, suos putabat esse, non Christi: in ‘ote 
orbe decretum est, ut unus de Presbyteris electus sufierfioneretur 
ceteris,ad guem omnis ecclesia cura fiertineret, et schismatum 
semina tollerentur. Putet aliquis non scripturarum,, sed nos- 
tram, esse sententiam Episcopum et Presbyterum unum esse; et 
aliud ztatis,aliud esse nomen officii: relegat Apostoliad Philippen- 
penses verba dicentis: Paulus et Timotheus servi Jesu Christi, 
omnibus sanctis in Christo Jesu, quisunt Philippis, cum Episco- 
pis et Diaconis, gratia yobis et pax, ct reliqua. Philippi wa es: 
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‘¢ Should any one think that this is my private 
‘¢ opinion, and not the doctrine of the scriptures, 
‘¢ Jet him read the words of the apostle in his epis. 
‘< tle to the Philippians; ‘ Paul and Timotheus, 
‘¢ the servants of Jesus Christ, to all the saints in 
‘¢ Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, with the bish- 
‘¢ ops and deacons,’ &c. Philippi, is a single city 
‘¢ of Macedonia; and certainly in one city there 
‘¢ could not be several bishops as they are now styled; 
‘¢ but as they, at that time, called the very same 
‘¢ persons bishops whom they called Presbyters, the 
‘«¢ Apostle has spoken without distinction of bishops 
‘¢as Presbyters. 

‘¢ Should this matter yet appear doubtful to any 
<< one, unless it be proved by an additional testi- 
‘‘ mony ; it is written in the acts of the Apostles, 
<¢ that when Paul had come to Miletum, he sent to 
#< j{phesus and called the Presbyters ofthat church, 
«¢ and among other things said to them, ‘ take heed 
‘*¢ to yourselves and to all the flock in which the Ho- 
«¢ ly Spirit hath made you bishops.’ ‘Take particular 
‘¢ notice, that calling the PrespyTeErs of the single 
“< city of Ephesus, he afterwards names the same 
‘persons Bisuops.’ After further quotations 
from the epistle to the Hebrews, and from Peter, 
he proceeds: ‘‘ Our intention in these remarks is to 


urbs Macedoniz, et certe in una civitate A/ures ut nuncupantur, 
Episcopii esse non poterant. Sed quia eosdem Episcopios illo tem- 
pore quos et Presbyteros appellabant, propterea indifferenter 
de Episcopis quasi de Presbyteris est locutus. Adhuc hoc ali- 
cui videatur ambiguum, nisi altero testimonio comprobetur. 
In Actibus Apostolorum scriptum est, quod cum venisset Apos- 
tolus Miletum, miserit Ephesum, et vocaverit Presbyteros ec- 
clesiz eyusdem, quibus postea inter cetera sit locutus: atten- 
dite vobis, et omni gregi in quo vos Spiritus sanctus fiosuit Efis- 
cofios, fascere ecclesiam Domini quam acquistvit fer sanguinem 
suum. Et hoc diligentius observate, quo modo unius civitatis 
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-* show that, among the ancients, Presbyters and 
«« Bishops were THE VERY sAME. But that By 
“ LITTLE AND LITTLE, that the plants of dis- 
‘‘ sentions might be plucked up, the whole con- 
‘¢ cern was devolved upon an individual. As the 
‘‘ Presbyters, therefore, know that they are sub- 
“jected, BY THE CUSTOM OF THE CHURCH, to 
‘shim who is set over them; so let the Bishops 
‘¢ know, that they are greater than Presbyters MorE 
‘¢ BY CUSTOM, than by ANY REAL APPOINTMEN4 
& OF CHRIST.” 

He pursues the same argument, with great point, 
in his famous Epistle to Evagrius, asserting and 
proving from the Scriptures, that in the beginning 
and during the Apostles’ days, a Bishop and a 
Presbyter were the same thing. He then goes on : 
“ As to the fact, that AFTERWARDS, one was 
‘© ELECTED to preside over the rest, this was done 
‘as a remedy against schism; lest every one 
‘‘ drawing his proselytes to himself, should rend 
‘‘ the church of Christ. For even at Alexandria, 
‘‘ from the Evangelist Mark to the Bishops Hera. 
‘¢ clas and Dionysius, the Presbyters always chose 
‘‘ one of their number, placed him in a superiour 
‘‘ station, and gave him the title of Bishop: in the 
‘“same manner as if an army should MAKE an 
‘Semperor; or the deacons should choose from 
‘‘among themselves, one whom they knew to be 


Ephesi Presdbyteros vocans, postea eosdem Fjiiscofos dixerit.— 
Hec propterea, utostenderemus afud veteres eosdem fuisse 
Presbyteros quos et Episcopos. Puulatim vero, ut dissensionum 
plantaria evellerentur, ad uum omnem solicitudinem esse dela- 
tam.—Sicut ergo Presbyteri sciunt se ex ecclesie conguetudine 
ei, qui sibi propositus fuerit, esse subjectos, ita Episcopi noverint 
se magis consuetudine guam disfrositionis dominice veritate, Pres- 
byteris esse majores, Hrpronymi Com: in Tit: E71. Offs 
Tom. VI. p 168 ed: Victorit, Paris, 1623. Far 
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‘ particularly active, and should call him arcu. 
‘© DEACON. For, excepting ordination, what is donc 
“ by a Bishop, which may not be done by a Pres. 
“ byter ? Nor is it to be supposed, that the church 
‘¢ should be one thing at Rome, and another in all 
‘¢ the world besides. Both France and Britain, and 
Africa, and Persia, and the East, and India, and 
‘< all the barbarous nations worship one Christ, ob. 
‘‘ serve one rule of truth. If you demand authori- 
ty, the globe is greater thana city. Wherevera 
Bishop shall be found, whether at Rome, or 
‘¢ Fugubium, or Constantinople, or Khegium, or 
«« Alexandria, or Tanis, he has the same preten- 
*< sions, the same priesthood*.”’ 

Here is an account of the origin and progress of 
Episcopacy, by a Father whom the Episcopalians 
themselves admit to have been the most able and 
learned man of his age; and how contradictory it 
is to their own account, the reader will be at no 
loss to perceive, when he shall have followed us 
through an analysis of its several parts. 
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* Quod autem postea unus electus est, qui ceteris preepone- 
retur, in schismatis remedium factum est: ne unusquisque ad 
se trahens Christi Ecclesiam rumperet. Nam et Alexandriz 
a Marco Evangelista usque ad Heraclam & Dionysium Episco- 
pos, presbyteri semper unum ex se electum, in excelstori gradu 
collocatum, Epfiiscofum nominabant: quomodo si exercitus im- 
peratorem faciat ; aut diaconi edigant de se, quem industrium 
noverint, & archidiaconum vocent. Quid enim facit, excepta or- 
dinatione, Efiiscofius, quod presbyter non factat 2? Nec altera 
Romane urbis Ecclesia, altera totius orbis existimanda est. Et 
Galliz, & Brittanie, & Africa, & Persis, & Oriens, & India, & 
omnes barbarz nationes unum Christum adorant, unam obser- 
vant regulam veritatis. Si auctoritas queritur, orbis major 
est urbe. Ubicumque fuerit Episcopus, sive Romz, sive 
Kugubii, sive Constantinopoli, sive Rhegii, sive Alexandriz; 
sive Tanis; eyusdem meriti, ejusdem & sacerdotil. Mirroz. 
Oph. LT. II. p, 624. 
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1. JERomeE expressly denies the superiority of 
Bishops to Presbyters, by divine right. To prove 
his assertion on this head, he goes directly to the 
scriptures ; and argues, as the advocates of parity 
do, from the interchangeable titles of Bishop and 
Presbyter ; from the directions given to them with- 
out the least intimation of difference in their authori- 
ty ; and from the powers of Presbyters, undisputed 
in his day. It is very true, that the reasoning from 
names, is said, by those whom it troubles, to be “‘ mi- 
serable sophistry,”’ and ‘* good for nothing :”? But 
as Jerome advances it with the utmost confidence, 
they might have forborn such a compliment to the 
‘‘ prince of divines ”’ in the fourth century ; espe- 
cially as none of his cotemporaries, so far as we 
recollect, ever attempted to answer it. It isa Uittle 
strange that laymen, and clergymen, deacons, 
priests, and bishops, should a// be silenced by a 
page of ‘“* miserable sophistry !”’ 

2. JERoME States it, as a Aistorical fact, that, in 
the original constitution of the church, before the 
devil had as much influence as he acquired after- 
wards, the churches were governed by the joint 
counsels of the Presbyters. 

3. JEROME States it as a historical fact, that this 
government of the churches, dy Presbyters atone, 
continued until, for the avoiding of scandalous 
quarrels and schisms, it was thought expedient to 
alter it. “ Afterwards,”’ says he, ‘‘ when every one 
‘‘ accounted those whom he baptized as belonging 
“to himself, and not to Christ, it was decreed 
“ throughout the whole world, that one, chosen 
“ from among the Presbyters, should be put over 
“the rest, and that the whole care of the church 
« should be committed to him.” 

4. JERoME States it as a historical fact, that this 
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change in the government of the church—this cre- 
ation of a superiour order of ministers, took place, 
not at once, but by degrees—‘‘ Paulatim,”’ says he, 
‘‘ by little and little.” The precise date on which 
this innovation upon primitive order commenced, 
he does not mention; but he says positively, that it 
did not take place till the factious spirit ofgge Co. 
rinthians had spread itself in different countries, 
to an alarming extent. ‘ In’ populis,” is his ex- 
pression. Assuredly, this was not the work of 
a day. It had not been accomplished when the 
apostolic epistles were written, because Jerome ap- 
peals to these for proof that the churches were then 
governed by the joint counsels of Presbyters; and 
it is incredible that such ruinous dissensions, had 
they existed, should not have been noticed in let- 
ters to others beside the Corinthians. The disease 
indeed, was of a nature to spread rapidly ; but still 
it must have time totravel. With all the zeal of Sa- 
tan himself, and of a parcel of wicked or foolish cler- 
gymen to help him, it could not march from peo- 
ple to people, and clime to clime, but ina course of 
years. If Episcopacy was the apostolie cure for 
schism, the contagion must have smitten the nations 
like a flash of lightning. This would have been 
quite as extraordinary as an instantaneous change 
of government: and would have afforded full as 
much scope for pretty declamation, as the dream of 
such a change, which Cyprian and the Layman in- 
sist we shall dream whether we will or not. No: 
The progress of the mischief was gradual, and so, 
according to Jerome, was the progress of the re- 
medy which. the wisdom of the times devised *. 


* Our opponents, who contend that nothing can be conclud- 
ed from the promiscuous use of the scriptural titles of office. 
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We agree with them, who think that the experi- 
ment introduced more evil than it banished *. 

5. JERomeEsStatesas historical facts, that the eleva- 
tion of one Presbyter over the others, was a human 


are yet compelled to acknowledge that Bishop and Presbyter were 
afterwards separated and restricted, the former to the superiour, 
and the latter to the inferiour order of ministers. We would 
ask them when and why this was done? If it was not necessary 
to distinguish these officers by specific titles in the apostles’ 
day, what necessity was there for such a distinction afterwards? 
The church might have gone on, as she began, to this very 
hour ; and what would have been the harm? Nay, there was a 
necessity for the distinction ; and Jerome has blown the secret. 
When one of the Presbyters was set over the heads of the 
others, there was a new officer and he wanted a ame. So they 
appropriated the term Bishofi to him ; and thus avoided the 
odium of inventing a title unknown tothe scripture. The peo- 
ple, no doubt, were told that there was no material alteration in 
the scriptural order ; and hearing nothing but a name to which 
they had always been accustomed, they were the less startled. 
The Trojan horse over again! 


* One thing is obvious. Had there never been, in the per- 
sons of the prelates, a sort of spiritual mod/esse ; there could 
never have been, in the person of the Pope, a spiritual mo- 
narch. For the very same reason that a Bishop was ap- 
pointed to preserve unity among the Presbyters, it was necessa- 
ry, in process of time, to appoint an “Archbishop for preserving 
unity among the bishops ; for we never yet heard, that increase 
of power makes its possessors less aspiring. In the same man- 
ner a fiatriarch became necessary to keep their graces the Arch- 
bishops in order: and finally, our sovereign lord the Pope, to 
look after the patriarchs! The analogy is perfect; the reason- 
ing one; and the progression regular. What a beautiful pile! 
How correct its proportions! how elegant its workmanship ! 
how compact and firm its structure ! the Christain freofle at the 
bottom; rising above them, the frreaching deacons: next in 
order, the Presbyters ; above them, the Bishofis ; these support 
the Archbishofis, over whom tower the fatriarchs ; and one uni- 
versal Bishof terminates the whole. Thus this glorious Baby- 
lonish edifice, having for its base the Christian world, tapers off, 
by exquisite gradations, into “ A7s holiness” at Rome. 
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contrivance ;—was not imposed by authority, but 
crept in by custom ;—and that the Presbyters of his 
day, knew this very well. As, therefore, says he, 
the Presbyters know that they are subjected to their 
superiour by custom; so let the bishops know that 
they are above the Presbyters, rather by the custom 
OF THE CHURCH, than by the Lord’s appointment. 
6. Jerome states it as a historical fact, that 
the first bishops were made by the Presbyters 
themselves ; and consequently they could neither 
have, nor communicate any authority above that of 
Presbyters. ‘‘ Afterwards,” says he, ‘* to prevent 
«¢ schism, one was elected to preside over the rest.”’ 
Electedand commissioned by whom ? By the Pres- | 
byters: for he immediately gives you a broad fact 
which it is impossible to explain away. “* At Alex- 
andria,’’ he tells you, “from the evangelist Mark 
to the Bishops Heraclas and Dionysius,”’ 1. e. till 
about the middle of the third century, ‘ the Pres- 
‘‘ byters always chose one of their number, placed 
“ him ina superiour station, and gave him the title of 
“« Bishop.” 
We have not forgotten the gloss put upon this 

passage, by Detector, in the collection under re- 
view. 


‘* The truth is,” says he, “ that Jerome affords no autho- 
rity for this assertion. In his Epistle to Evag. he says, 
** Nam et Alexandriz, a Marco Evangelista usque ad Hera- 
clam et Dionysium Episcopos, Presbyteri semper unum ex 
se electum, excelsiori gradu collocatum, Episcopum nomi- 
nabant, quomodo si exercitus imperatorem faciat, aut diaco- 
ni eligant de se quem industrium noverint, et archidiaconum 
vocent.” ‘“ At Alexandria, from Mark down to Heraclas 
and Dionysius the Bishops, the Presbyters always named one, 
who being chosen from among themselves, they called their 
Bishop, he being placed in a higher station, in the same 
manner as if an army should make their general, &c.” Does 


a 
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St. Jerome here declare, as the fictitious ‘* Clemens” asserts, 
that “‘ the Presbyters ordained their Bishop?” No; Jerome 
merely asserts, that the Presbyters named, chose one to be 
their Bishop. Does it hence follow, that they gave him his 
commission ; that they ordained him? Does it always follow, 
that because an army choose their general, he does not re- 


ceive his commission from the supreme authority of the 
state * 2” 


With all deference to this learned critic, we can- 
not help our opinion, that thésappointment, or, if 
you please, ordination, of the first bishops by Pres- 
byters, not only follows from the words of Jerome, 
but is plainly asserted by them. 

Dr. Hobart, overlooking the Roman idiom, 
has thrown into his English, an ambiguity which 
does not exist in the Latin of Jerome. According 
to the well known genius of that language, espe- 
cially in writers who condense their thoughts, a 
verb governing one or more participles, in the con- 
struction before us, expresses the same meaning, 
though with greater elegance, as would be express- 
ed by verbs instead of participlest.—It is very pos- 
sible that the Detector might not use this construc- 
tion; but then the Detector does not write Latin 
like old Jerome. We should display the sentence 
at length, converting the participles into verbs, were 
it not for fear of affronting a scholar who insists 


* Detector, No. I. Collec. 7. 84. 

+ Ex. gr. In Cesar’s description of the bridge which he 
constructed over the Rhine, the first sentence is exactly analo- 
gous to the sentence of Jerome: “ Tigna bina sesquipedalia, 
paullum ab imo freacuta, dimensa ad altitudinem fluminis, 
intervallo pedum duorum inter se jungebat.” De Bello Gali- 
co. Lib. IV. c. 17. p. 187. ed. OupENoRPII. 4to. 1737. 

We humbly apprehend that Cesar had as much, to do in 
sharpening and measuring the beams, as he had in joining them ; 
and did not mean to say that the last operation was performed 
by his own hands, and the former by his workmen. 
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that he has ‘ sufficient learning to defend the Epis. 
copal church* .”’ 

‘© The truth is’’ that this ** famous”’ testimony of 
Jerome, points out, in the process of bishop-making, 
but one agency, and that is the agency of Presby- 
ters. Dr. H. himself has unwittingly confirmed 
our interpretation in the very paragraph where he 
questions it. His words are these; ‘“ Jerome 
merely asserts, that the Presbyters named, chose 
one to be their bishop.” Not merely this; for the 
words which Dr. H. renders “ being placed in a 
higher station,’ are under the very same connex- 
ion aud government with the words which he ren. 
ders, ‘“* being chosen from among themselves ;”— 
and if, as he has admitted, the latter declare a_bi- 
shop to have been elected by the Presbyters, then, 
himself being judge, the former must declare him 
to have been commisioned by them. This is an 
awkward instance of felo de se ; yet a proof, how 
properly the Rev. critic has assumed the appella- 
tion of Detector ; for he has completely detected 
himself, and no one else ! 

That we rightly construe Jerome’s assertion, is 
clear, from the scope of his argument, and from his 
phraseology toward the close of the paragraph. 

His position is, that a Bishop and a Presbyter 
were, at first, the same officer. And so notorious 
was the fact, that he appeals to the history of the 
church in Alexandria, as an instance which lasted 
a century anda half, that when Bishops were made, 
they were made by Presbyters. But had Dr. H.’s 
construction been right, had Prelates alone ordained 
other prelates, the fact, instead of being for Jerome, 
would have been directly against him: and surely 


* Hoparr’s Apology, f2, 20 
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he was not so dull as to have overlooked this cir- 
cumstance; although it seems to have escaped the 
notice of some of his sagacious commentators. 

JEROME says, moreover, that Presbyters origin- 
ally became Bishops, much in the same way as if 
an army should ‘* MAKE an Emperour ; or the dea- 
cons should elect one of themselves, and call him 
Arch-deacon.”’ | 

The Detector has given the passage a twist, in 
the hope of twisting Jerome out, and twisting the 
hierarchy in. ‘* Does it always follow,” he de- 
mands, ‘‘ that because an army choose their gene- 
‘‘ral, he does not receive his commission from the 
‘¢ supreme authority of the state ?”? Certainly not : 
Although he would have gratified some of his 
readers by producing examples of the armies of 
those ages choosing their general, and remitting 
him to a higher authority for his commission. 
But how came the Detector to alter Jerome’s phrase 
from ‘* making” to ‘* choosing’? a general? We 
always thought, that making and commissioning an 
officer, are the same thing. Further, how came 
the Detector to render Jerome’s ‘* tmperator’’ by 
«© general?” Almost all the world, (for the Detector 
seems to be an exception,) knows that “* Jmpera- 
tor,’ in Jerome’s day, signified not ‘* general,” but 
‘“ Emperour ;’? and was the highest official title of 
the Roman monarchs. It is further known, that 
the army had, on more occasions than one, made an 
emperour; and that this was all the commission he 
had. ~‘* You inquire,” says Jerome, “ how the 
‘ bishops were at first appointed. Suppose the dea- 
‘cons should get together and elect one of their 
‘¢ number to preside over the rest, with the title of 
‘¢ Arch-deacon ; or suppose the army should ele- 
‘‘ vate a person whom they thought fit, to the Im- 
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‘¢ perial throne ; just so, by their own authority and 
‘‘ election, did the Presbyters make the first Bi- 
‘«‘ shops.” —And yet Dr. H. can find, in this very 
testimony, a salvo for Episcopal ordination.—His 
powers of detection are very uncommon; 


For optics sharp he needs, I ween, 
W ho sees what is not to be seen! 


7. JERoME sates it, asa historical fact, that even 
in his own day, that 1s, toward the end of the fourth 
century, there was no power, excepting ordination, 
exercised by a Bishop, which might not be exercis- 
ed by a Presbyter, ‘‘ What does a Bishop,”’ he asks, 
‘¢ excepting ordination, which a Presbyter may not 
do ?” 

Two observations force themselves upon us. 

[st. Jerome challenges the whole world, te 
show in what prerogative a Presbyter was, at that 
time, inferiour to a Bishop, excepting the single 
power of ordination. A challenge which common 
sense would have repressed, had public opinion 


- concerning the rights of Presbyters allowed it to be 


successfully met. 

2d. Although it appears from Jerome himself, 
that the prelates were not then in the habit of as- 
sociating the Presbyters with themselves, in an 
equal right of government, yet, as he told the for- 
mer, to their faces, that the right was undeniable, 
and ought to be respected by them, it presents us 
with a strong fact in the progress of Episcopal do- 
mination. Here was a power in Presbyters, which, 
though undisputed, lay, for the most part, dormant. 
The transition from disuse, to denial, and from 
denial to extinction of powers which the possessors 
have not vigilance, integrity, or spirit to enforce, 1s 
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natural, short, and rapid. According to Jerome’s 
declaration, the hierarchy did not pretend to the ex- 
clusive right of government. ‘Therefore, there was 
but ha/f'a hierarchy, according to the present sys- 
tem. That the Bishops had, some time after, the 
powers of ordination and government both, ‘ is 
clear. How did they acquire the monopoly? By 
apostolic institution? No. Jerome refutes that 
opmion from the scriptures and history. By apos- 
tolical tradition? No. for in the latter part of the 
fourth century, their single prerogative over Pres- 
byters was the power of ordination. Government 
was at first exercised by the Presbyters in common. 
When they had, by their own act, placed a supe- 
riour over their own heads, they rewarded his dis- 
tinction, his toils, and his perils, with a proportionate 
reverence; they grew slack about the maintenance 
of troublesome privilege ; till at length, their cour- 
tesy, their indolence, their love of peace, or their 
hope of promotion, permitted their high and ven- 
erable trust to glide into the hands of their prelates. 
We have no doubt that the course of the ordaining 
power was similar, though swifter. 

Nothing can be more “pointless and pithless than 
the declamation of Cyprian, the Layman, and their 
Bishop, on the change which took place inthe origi- 
nal order of the church. ‘They assume a false fact, 
to wit, that the change must have happened, if it 
happened at all, znstantaneously: and then they ex- 
patiate, with great vehemence, onthe zmpossibility 
of such an event. ‘This is mere noise. The 
change was not instantaneous, nor sudden. The 
testimony of Jerome, which declares that it was 
gradual, has sprung a mine under the very founda- 
tion of their edifice, and blown it mte the ar. 
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Were we inclined to take up more of the reader’s 
time on this topick, we might turn their own wea- 
pon, such as it is, against themselves. ‘They de 
not pretend that Arch-bishops, Patriarchs, and Pri- 
inates, are of Apostolical institution. ‘They will 
not so insult the understanding and the senses of 
men, as to maintain that these officers have no more 
power than simple Bishops. Where, then, were all 
the principles of adherence to Apostolic order when 
these creatures of human policy made their en- 
trance into the church? Among whom were the 
daring innovators to be found? Where was the 
learning of the age? Where its spirit of piety, 
and its zeal of martyrdom? Where were the 
Presbyters ? Where the Bishops? What! all, 
all turned traitors at once? All, all conspire to 
abridge their own rights, and submit their necks to 
new-made superiours ? What! none to reclaim or 
remonstrate ? Absurd! Incredible! Impossible ! 
These questions, anda thousand like them, might 
be asked by an advocate for the divine right of Pa- 
triarchs, with as much propriety and force as they 
are asked by advocates of the simpler Episcopacy. 
And so, by vociferating on abstract principles, the 
evidence of men’s eyes and ears is to be overturned. 
and they are to believe that there are not now, and 
never have been, such things as Archbishops, Pa- 
triarchs, or Primates in the Christianized world ; 
seeing that by the assumption of the argument, they 
have no divine original; and by its terms, they 
could not have been introduced by mere human 
eontrivance. | 
To returnto Jerome. The Prelatists being un- 
able toevade his testimony concerning the change 
which was effected in the original order of the 
@hurch, would persuade us that he means a change. 
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brought about by the authority of the Apostles them- 
selves*. But the subterfuge is unavailing. For 

(1.) It alleges a conjectural tradition against the 
authority of the written scriptures. For no trace 
of a change can be seen there. 

(2.) It overthrows completely all the proof drawn 
for the hierarchy from the Apostolic records. For, 
if this change was introduced by the Apostles after 
their canonical writings were closed, then it is vain 
to seek for it in those writings. ‘The consequence 


is, thatthe Hierarchists must either retreat from the - 


New Testament, or abandon Jerome. 

3.) It makes the intelligent father a downright 
fool—to plead Apostolic authority for the original 
equality of ministers; and in the same breath to pro- 
duce that same authority for the inequality which 
he was resisting ! 

(4.) ‘To crown the whole, it tells us that the 
apostles having fixed, under the influence of divine 
inspiration, an order for the church; found, upon a 
few years’ trial, that 1t would mot do, and were 
obliged to mend it: only they forgot to apprise the 
churches of the alteration; and so left the explod- 
ed order in the rule of faith; and the new order 
out of it; depositing the commission of the pre- 
lates with that kind foster-mother of the hierarchy, 
Tradition + ! 

We may now remind our reader of the Layman’s 
declaration, that we ‘“ can produce no record of a 
‘‘ CHANGE; but are obliged to imagine one, in op- 
‘* postition to the UNIFORM testimony of the primt- 


a 
* Hopart’s Apology, p. 174, &c. 
+ Ifany of our readers wishes to have a fuller view ofthe 
writhings of the hierarchy on Jerome’s spear, we advise him 
to read Dr. Hobart’s Apology, p. 174—-194. 
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‘© tive Fathers!’ And of the declaration of Cy. 
prian, that we talk ‘‘ of a change that must have 
‘‘ taken place at an early period; but can produce 
‘wo proor on which to ground our bold asser- 
‘© tions ’>—That we ‘ are countenanced by None 
“ OF THE RECORDS Of these times that have been 
‘¢ transmitted to us ”?—-That our opinion is ‘“ mere 
‘“< conjecture, a creature of the imagination! !” 
These gentlemen have, indeed, made their excuse ; 
they have honestly told us, what their pages verify, 
that they are but “ striplings ”’ in literature. But 
that a prelate, from whom we have a right to look 
for digested knowledge, and scrupulous accuracy, 
should deal out the same crude and unqualified lan- 
guage, excites both surprise and regret. He has 
been pleased to say, that our late brother, the Rev. 
Dr. Linn, in “ representing Jerome as favouring 
‘« the Presbyterian scheme of church government,” 
has ‘** pursued the usual mode of ARTFUL MISRE- 
“¢ PRESENTATION.” With whom the misrepre- 
sentation lies, we leave to public opinion. But as 
we wish to give every one his due, we cannot 
charge the Right Reverend Prelate with any art ; 
nor withhold an advice, that when he is searching, 
on this subject, for a ‘spark of modesty,” he 
would direct his inquiries to a “ bosom ”’ to which 
he has much easier access, than to the bosom of 
any Presbyterian under heaven. 

After this exhibition of Jerome’s testimony, it 
would be superfiuous to follow with particular an- 
swers, all the petty exceptions which are founded 
upon vague allusions and incidental phrases. Je- 
rome,like every other writer upon subjects which re. 
quire a constant reference to surrounding habits, con- 
forms his speech to his circumstances. He could 
‘not be for ever on his guard; and if he had been. 


a 
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no vigilance could have secured him from occa- 
sional expressions which might be interpreted as 
favourable to a system which he solemnly disap- 
proved. This will sufficiently account for those 
disconnected sentences which the friends of the 
hierarchy have so eagerly seized. We could 
show, taking them one by one, that they fall very 
far short of the mark to which they are directed *. 
When we want to know a man’s matured thoughts 
on a disputed point, we must go to those parts of 
his works where he has deliberately, and of set pur- 
pose, handled it. All his looser observations must 
be controlled by these. A contrary procedure in- 
verts every law of criticism; and the inversion is 


* The quotation which stands most in the way of our argu- 
ment, and of Jerome’s testimony, is from his “ Catalogue of 
Ecclesiastical Writers ;” where, says Dr. Hobart, “ he records, 
“ asa matter of fact, ‘ JamEs, immediately after our Lord’s 
“ ascension, having been ORDAINED BiSHOP OF JERUSALEM, 
“ undertook the charge of the church at Jerusalem. Timo- 
«“ THY WAS ORDAINED BISHOP Of the Ephesians by Pau, Tr- 
“ rus of Crete. Potycarp was by JoHN ORDAINED RISHOP 
“of Smyrna. Here, then,” the reader perceives the triumph, 
“ here, then, we have dzs/ofis ordained in the churches by the 
“ apostles themselves.” Hoeart’s dfology, p. 194. 

There is a small circumstance rather unfavourable to this 
voucher.—-It is not Jeromg’s. Ofthat part which relates to Ti- 
mothy and Titus, this is expressly asserted by the episcopal his- 
torian, Cave; and by Jerome’s popish editor. Vide Caves, 
Script. eccles. hist. litter. fi. 172, ed. Colon. 1720. HiEron. Opp. 
T. I. fi. 265. 268. ed. Victorii. The articies JamEs and Pory- 
CARP are so precisely in the same style with the others, and 
so diametrically repugnant to Jerome’s own doctrine, that if, 
by “ dishofi,” is meant such a bishop as was known in his day, 
it is inconceivable they should have proceeded from his pen. 
That they are interpolations, or have been interpolated, we 
think there is internal evidence. At least, when several arti- 
cles of the same catalogue, tending to the same froczt, and writ- 
ten in the same strain, arc confessedly spurious; it is hardly 
safe to rely upon the remainder as authentic testimony, 
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not the more tolerable, or the less reprehensibie, 
because advocates of the hierarchy have chosen to 
adopt it. But if Jerome’s testimony is to be 
slighted, because he was fervid, impetuous, and 
unceremonious, we much fear that some of the 
most important facts in ecclesiastical and civil his- 
tory must be branded as apocryphal. We arejvery 
sure that none of Dr. H.’s friends could ask the 
credence of the world to a single assertion in his 
Apology. And if similar productions were the 
fashion of the day, we have no reason to wonder at 
indignant feeling and vehement language in men of 
a less fiery spirit than father Jerome. 


(To be Continued.) 


a =): eae. 


ART. V. An Apology for Apostolic Order and its 
Advocates, occasioned by the strictures and denun- 
ciations of the Christian’s Magazine. Ina series 
of letters addressed to the Rev. John M. Mason, 
D. D. the editor of that work. By the Rev. John 
Henry Hobart, an Assistant Minister of Trinity 
Church. 1807. 8vo. pp. 273. New-York, T. 
& J. Swords, $1 32 


i> > ee 


(Concluded from 7. 96.) 
Dr. #.’s defence against the charges under con. 


sideration, resolves itself into two parts ; the one is 
an attempt to show that 

“« The same uncandid and unfair arts,” viz.as those em- 
ployed by the C. M. “ would involve many of our princt- 
Ales in odium, and fix on us consequences of our opinions, 
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which we will doubtless abhor and disclaim *”—“ Let us 
suppose,” says the Apologist, “‘ some ingenious sophist re- 
solves to dispute Dr. Mason’s pretgnaians to superiority in 
the arts of plausible but false deduction, of blackening opin- 
ions that they may be “ urged over the precipice.” He ovens 
the Christian’s Magazine, and thus breaks a lance with its 
giant editor 7.” 

Dr. H. then goes on to show how an ingenious 
sophist would acquit himself ‘in the arts of plausi- 
ble but false deduction,”’ The sophistry is palpable 
enough; the ingenuity isnot quite so clear. But it 
appears to us to be fully as sound and conclusive as 
any other reasoning in that part of the “ Apology ” 
which we are now reviewing. The question, which 
Dr. H. after all his lucubrations, has left prett 
nearly where he found it, still recurs, Whether his 
claims on behalf of the Episcopal church, do or do 
not justify, our construction ? Dr. H. replies, No! 
And his attempt to establish the negative, consti- 
tutes the other part of his defence. This, to our 
apprehension, contains little more than assertions 
and explanations of his ‘‘ charity,’’ repeated, and re- 
peated, and repeated, till the point to be settled is 
lost in the multitude and the glitter of words; or 
else in disowning a consequence, he repudiates a 
principle ; and in again espousing the principle, 
invites the consequence: thus giving in one breath, 
and taking back in the next: and in this alterna- 
tion of giving and taking, exhibiting a most curious 
struggle between his chari ity and his logic. 

If, however, it is true, that we have so grossly 
mistaken and misrep resented the principles of Dr. 
H. and his friends, and their predecessors, as he 
pretends, we have the consolation of erring’ in com- 
pany which he will not deny to be respectable 


* Apology p, 68 + Th 
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The first of our fellow-trespassers is no less a 
personage than Archbishop Wake, under whose 
wing Dr. H. is proud to cower. Before and during 
the time of this learned and amiable prelate, a num- 
ber of Episcopal writers advanced the very same 
claims which have recently been revived by Dau- 
beny, Hobart, &c. And he did not scruple to tell 
them that they ‘‘ were out of their senses.”’ “* God 
‘¢ forbid,’ says he, ina aletter to the famous Le 
Clerc, ‘‘ God forbid that I should be so iron-heart- 
‘¢ ed, ason account of such a defect,” viz. the want 
of Episcopal order, ‘‘to believe that some of them ”’ 
the foreign protestant churches, ‘‘ should be cut 
‘¢ off from our communion; or with certain insane 
«¢ writers among us, to pronounce that they have no 
‘< true and valid sacraments; and so are hardly 
‘¢ Christians *.”’ 

‘Lhe archbishop, it seems, construed these ex- 
clusive claims as we have done: and he has called 
their advocates by much harsher names than we 
choose to adopt. Pray was this ‘‘ eminent and re- 
vered Bishop,” as Dr H. terms him, ‘ uncandid 
and unfair 2”? Was he, too, an"** ingenious sophist,”’ 
versed in the “ arts of plausible but false deduc- 
tion?” Did he, too, pursue ‘ an unrelenting sys- 
tem of intemperate denunciation} ?” Surely it 
was rather mal-a-propos to break the head of his 
grace of Canterbury with a stroke aimed at a poor 
presbyterian ! 


o 


* Interim absit ut ego tam ferre? fectoris sim, ut ob ejus 
modi defectum (sic mihi abs:;ue omni invidia appellare liceat) 
aliquas earum a communione nostra abscindendas credam : aut 
cum quibusdam /furzosis inter nos scriptoribus, eas nulla vera 
ac valida sacramenta habere, adeo ue vix Christianos esse pro- 
nuntiem. Letter to Le Clerc, April, 1719 Appen. to Moshejm’s 
history, vol. 6. App. III. No. xxi. p. 124, 

+ Apology, p. 1S. 
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We have taken this retrospect merely to show 
thé continuity of the exclusive system of Dr. H. and 
his friends, and the light in which it has been 
viewed by great men in his own church. ‘To prove 
that the very same consequences are, at this mo- 
ment, drawn from it by high churchmen them- 
selves, we select the following instance out of se- 
veral which we have before us, and well authenti- 
cated. 

In the fall of 1806, a young gentleman, extreme- 
ly attached to the Episcopal church, and an advo- 
cate for the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, was 
led, by mere curiosity, to a weekly evening lec- 
ture in one of the neighbouring non-episcopal 
churches. The subject, which was our Lord’s con- 
versation with Nicodemus on the new birth, arrest- 
ed his attention, and the argument went home to 
his heart. He became convinced that he had been 
m fatal errour asio the ground of his eternal hope; 
an entire revolution was wrought in his sentiments 
and character; and, at length, under more sound and 
evangelical views, he applied to the minister whose 
labours had been blessed to him, for admission to 
the Lord’s table. After giving a satisfactory ac- 
count of his ‘Christianity, he was desired to ask 
from his Episcopal pastor a certificate of dismis- 
sion: his friend at the same time remarked, ‘ Al- 
‘“« though he does not acknowledge me to be a law- 
‘¢ ful minister of the Gospel, yet I deem it proper 
“to pay him this compliment.”’ The certificate 
was asked; but, instead of giving it, the Episcopal 
clergyman broke out into an invective against the 
youth; told him ‘“ he deserved to be excommuni- 
“* cated—that he was leaving the way of salvation 

‘ —that Jesus Christ would reject him at the great 
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‘¢ day—and that he,” the clergyman, “ would be 
‘¢ witness against him !!”’ | 

The reader may rely upon the fact. We have 
place, names, and authority to give, should it be de- 
nied. The clergyman is well known ; and has dis- 
tinguished himself as an advocate of ‘ the church;”’ 
and, with all deference to Dr. H. fis construction 
of her claims appears to us to be not unlike 
“« E\piscopacy or perdition !” 

But to cut this whole matter short—God has ei- 
ther promised eternal life to non-episcopalians who 
believe in Christ, or he has not. If he has, they 
have a complete claim upon covenant mercy—If he 
has not, it is the height of presumption inthe Epis- 
copalians to promise for him; and the height of 
folly in the others to believe them. ‘To tell us that 
when they “ maintain that communion with the 
‘“¢ Episcopal priesthood is an indispensable condi- 
‘¢ tion of salvation,” they only mean ‘* indispensa- 
ble on the part of man,” is a most singular expla- 
nation. Do they really imagine, that the world is 
in danger of ascribing to them a right to alter the 
conditions of salvation? After all their explanations, 
the question recurs, whether Gon will dispense with 
this their darling condition,or not? If not, then again, 
our alternative is ‘‘ E,piscopacy or perdition.” If 
he will, and if he does ; if, notwithstanding our refu- 
sal to acknowledge the prelates, we may be accept- 
ed.in his dear Son, may live in the light of his coun- 
tenance, and die in the joy of his salvation, it is 
enough for us. We shall give ourselves very little 
trouble about a dispensation from the Episcopal 
priesthood! ‘They need not be uneasy: we are far 
énough from supposing that ther y have any power 
of dispensing with God’s appointments, But to 
proclaim communion: with them an indispensable 
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condition of salvation ; and then not only to concede 
that God is dispensing with this condition every 
hour ; but that they should be “‘ monsters of arro- 
gance and impiety,’? to doubt it, is worse than 
trifling. For, in order to support a favourite hy- 
pothesis, it engenders a false and pernicious notion 
of the Hoty owNE of Israel, as perpetually departing 
from his own plan, reversing his own law, contra- 
dicting his own revelation; whereas he-is, for he 
has himself said it, the father of lights, with whom 
7 NO VARIABLENESS neither SHADOW OF TURN- 
ING *, 

It is now time to have done with this Apology. 
Were we to expose all its sophisms, perversions, 
mistakes, and puerilities, we should weary our- 
selves without profiting the reader. We are per- 
fectly content that our argument for ministerial 
equality, which Dr. H. has undertaken to answer, 
shall stand before any competent tribunal, and speak 
for itself, against all his accusations, without the aid 
of counsel. We shall therefore, take our leave of 
him, after presenting the reader with a pretty strong 
example of his correctness in his facts. 

“« When the Secesszon took place in Scotland, the Seceders 
were solemnly excommunicated by the Established Church ; 
and when the Seceders split into the two sects of Burghers, 
and Anti-Burghers, they excommunicated each other. In 
like manner, when, in this country, some of the ministers of 
the Assoczate Presbytery, consisting chiefly of Anti-Burgh- 
ers, seceded from that Presbytery, and, in conjunction with 
some of the Ministers of the Refor med Presbi ytery, formed 
a new church under the denomination of the Associate-Re- 


formed Church, (of which you are a minister, ) sentences of 
excommunication were formally passed.” 


Dr. H.’s first assertion is, that 
““ The Seceders were solemnly excommunicated by the 


established Church.” 


* JAMTS i. it. + Anolos', p- 924. 
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This is not true—the seceding ministers, to the 
number of eight, were, m 1740, deposed by the Ge- 
neral assembly of the church of Scotland. No ex- 
communication took place, even of them; far less 
of ‘‘ the seceders,”’ who were a large body of peo- 
ple: and this censure was not inflicted till seven 
years after the secession had commenced. 

Dr. H.’s second assertion, 1s that, 

*¢ When the Seceders split into the two sects of Burghers 
and Anti-Burghers, they excommunicated each other.” 

This is not true—The Antiburghers,. did, in- 
deed, pronounce a sentence of excommunication 
upon the Burghers ; but it was never reciprocated. 

Dr. H.’s third assertion, is that, 

*t In like manner, when, in this country, some of the mi- 
nisters of the Associate Presbytery, consisting chiefly of An- 
ti-Burghers, sé¢ceded from that Presbytery, and in conjunc- 
tion with some ministers of the Reformed Presbytery, torm- 
ed a new church, under the denomination of the Associate- 
Reformed Church, sentences ef excommunication were for- 
mally passed.” 

Unless the writer has purposely provided for ter- 
giversation, the only meaning which can be put 
upon this paragraph 1s, that the two bodies alluded 
to, mutually excommunicated each other. This is 
mere fiction; no such excommunications ever ex- 
isted, 

Here, now, are three sentences together, contain- 
ing the same number of gross errours in matters of 
fact ; of fact, comparatively recent; and of which, 
authentic accounts are within every one’s reach— 
Three sentences; and an errour a-piece! Not 
much amiss for a controvertist who has ‘ Jearn- 
ing enough to defend the Episcopal church !”” And 
a very comfortable pledge of the security with which 
his readers may repose upon his representations ! 
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The Life of PATRICK HAMILTON, the First 
Sevich Reformer. 


= = 


PATRICK HAMILTON, was a gentleman of 
Scotland, and, says Mr. Hugh Spence, of royal de- 
scent, being by his father nephew to James Hamil- 
ton, Earl of Arran; and by his mother nephew to 
John Stewart, Duke of Albany ; a circumstance in 
Providence, that was subservient to raise more at- 
tention to his excellent doctrine, holy life, and pa- 
tient sufferings. He had an amiable disposition, 
and was well educated; he was very early made 
abbot of Ferme, with a view to his being one day 
more highly preferred. At the age of twenty-three, 
he, with three companions, travelled into Germany, 
in pursuit of religious knowledge, and coming to 
Wittenberg, he met with Luther and Melancthon, 
with whom he held frequent and close conferences, 
and by whom he was well instructed im the doc- 
trines of the gospel. From thence he went to 
Marpurg, an university newly erected by Philip, 
Landgrave of Hesse; he became intimately ac- 
quainted with Lambert, our English martyr, at 
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whose instance he was the first in that university 
who set up public disputations concerning faith 
and works; the propositions and conclusions of 
which, are in what is entitled Patrick’s Places, of 
which excellent tract we shall subjoin a specimen 
at the end of this article. 

He grew daily in grace and in the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ; and being well established in the 
faith, and much improved in all useful learning, he 
returned with one of his companions to Scotland, 
desirous to impart the knowledge of the true reli- 
gion to his countrymen. Wiaith.a view to this, he 
began to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ with 
great fervency and boldness, and to lay open the 
errors and corruptions of the church of Rome. This 
soon alarmed the whole body of the clergy, and par- 
ticularly James Beaton, archbishop of St. Andrew’s, 
who laboured to get Mr. Hamilton to come to him 
at St. Andrew’s; where, after several days confer- 
ence, he was dismissed, the archbishop seeming to 
approve of his doctrine, ackrniowledging that many 
things wanted reformation in the church. But, at 
the same time, the archbishop consulted with other 
bishops, to put the kmg, (who was young and 
much led by them,) upon going on a pilgrimage to 
St. Dothesse in Ross ; so that, during his absence, 
they might condemn Mr. Hamilton, as no interest 
could then be made with the king to save his life. 
Mr. Hamilton, not suspecting their malice and 
treachery, remained at St. Andrew’s; and the king 
being gone on his pilgrimage, he was cited to ap- 
pear before the archbishop and his colleagues on 
the first day of March, 1527. The articles of ac- 
cusation brought against him, which he was found 
guilty in holding and maintaining, and for which 
he was condemned to death, are the! following : 


- 
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That man hath no free-will.—That there is no 
purgatory.—That the holy patriarchs were in 
heaven before Christ’s passion.— That the pope 
hath no power to loose and bind: Neither any 
pope had that power since St. Peter.—That the 
pope is antichrist, and that every priest hath the 
power that the pope hath.—That Mr. Patrick 
Hamilton was a bishop.—That it is not necessa- 
ry to obtain any bulls from any bishop.—That 
the vow of the pope’s religion 1 is a vow of wick- 
edness.— That the pope’s laws be of no strength. 
— That all Christians, worthy to be called Chris- 
tians, do know that they be in the state of grace. 
— That none be saved, but those that are before 
predestinate.— W hosoever is in deadly sin, is un- 
faithful. —That God is the cause of sin, in this 
sense; that is, that he withdraweth his grace 
from men, whereby they sin.—That it is devilish 
doctrine, to enjoin to any sinner actual penance 
for sin.—That the said Mr. Patrick Hamilton 
himself doubteth whether all children, departing 
incontinent after their baptism, are saved or con- 
demned.—That auricular confession is not ne- 
cessary to salvation.”’ 


Though these articles are inserted in their regis- 


ters, ‘ nevertheless,’ says Mr. Fox, ‘ other learned 
‘men, who communed and reasoned with him, do 
* testify, that these articles following were the very 
* articles for which he suffered.’ 
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‘ man. 6. Anevil man bringeth forth evil works: 


‘¢ 1. Man hath no free-will. 2. A man is only 
justified by faith in Christ. 3. A man, so long 
as he liveth, is not without sin. 4., He is not 
worthy to be called a Christian, who believeth not 
that he is in grace. 5. A good man doeth good 
works: but good works do not make a good 
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Evil works, being faithfully repented, do net 
‘make anevil man. 7. Faith, hope, and charity, 
‘¢ be so linked together, that one of them cannot 
‘¢ be without another in one man in this-life.”’ 

‘ And as touching the other articles,’ adds Mr. 
Fox, ‘ whereupon the doctors gave their judg- 
‘ ments, as divers do report, he was not accused of 
‘ them before the archbishop. Albeit,in private dis- 
‘ putation he afirmed and defended the most of 
‘them.’ That he did not:hold the whole of them, 
at least as they are expressed in their register, may 
easily be learnt from his writings, where he treats 
of the same doctrines, and especially in his treatise 
entitled Patrick’s Places. A performance so very 
judicious and:truly evangelical, that it is some con- 
cern to us, that we cannot oblige the reader with 
the whole of it. 

Having gone through the farce a a trial, they 
proceeded to pronounce sentence upon him, which, 
because it shows his understanding, orthodoxy, 
and innocence, as well as the ignorance and cruelty 
of the papists, we will lay it before the reader in 
their own words. 

His sentence, as it stands in the register of the 
archbishop’s court, was as follows : 

‘ CHRISTI nomine invocato: We James, by the 
‘mercy of God, archbishop of St. Andrew’s, pri- 
mate of Scotland, with the. council, decree, and 
authority of the most reverend fathers in God, and 
lords, abbots, doctors of theology, professors of 
the holy seripture, and masters of the university, 
assisting us for the time, sitting in judgment 
within our metropolitan church of St. Andrew’s, 
in the cause of heretical-pravity, against Mr. Pa- 
trick Hamilton, abbot or *pensionary of Ferme, 
being summoned to appear before us, to answet 
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‘ to certain articles affirmed, taught, and preached 
‘ by him, and so appearing before us, and actused, 
‘ the merits of the cause being ripely weighed, dis- 
‘ cussed,.and understood, by faithful inquisition 
‘ made in Lent.last past; We have found the same 
‘Mr. Patrick Hamilton many ways inflamed with 
‘ heresy, disputing, holding, and maintaining divers 
‘ heresies of Martin Luther and his followers, re- 
‘ pugnant.to-our faith, and which are already con- 
‘demned by general councils, and most famous 
‘ universities *.. And he being under the same in- 
‘famy, we decerning before him to be summoned 
‘and accused upon the premises, he of evil mind, 
‘(as may be presumed,) passed to other parts forth 
‘ of therealm, suspected and noted ofheresy. -And 
‘ being lately returned, not being admitted, but of 
‘his own head, without licence or privilege, hath 
¢ presumed to preach wicked heresy. ' 

‘ We have found also, that he hath afirmed,: pub- 
‘lished, and taught divers opinions of Luther, and 
‘ wicked heresies, after that he was. summoned to 
‘appear before us, and our council: ‘ ‘That man 
‘“ hath no free-will : ‘That man is in sin so long as 
“ he liveth: That children, incontinent after their 
‘‘ baptism, are sinnerst: All Christians, that be 
‘‘ worthy to be called Christians, do know that they 
‘“ are in grace : No man is justified by works, but 
‘¢ by faith only : Good works make not a good man, 
‘but a good man doth make good works: That 
‘faith, hope, and charity, are so knit, that he that 
“ hath the one, hath the rest, that he that wanteth 


* They do not pretend so much as to say they were con- 
demned by the scriptures. 


+ It may be cbserved, that these articles do not agree with 
those in their register. 
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the one of them, wanteth the rest, &c.”? with d;. 
vers other heresies and detestable opinions: and 
“hath persisted so obstinate in the same, that by 
‘no counsel nor persuasion he may be drawn there- 
‘ from to the way of our right faith. 

‘ All these premises being considered, we, hay- 
‘ing God and the integrity of our faith before our 
‘eyes, and following the counsel and advice of the 
‘ professors of the holy scripture, men of law, and 
‘ other assisting us for the time, do pronounce, de- 
“termine, and declare the said Mr. Patrick Hamil- 
‘ton, for his afirming, confessing, and maintaining 

‘of the aforesaid heresies, and his pertinacity, (they 
‘ being condemned already by the church, general 

‘councils, and most famous universities,) to be an 
‘ heretic, and to have an evil opinion of the faith, 
‘ and therefore to be condemned and punished, like 

‘as we condemn, and define him to be punished, 
‘ by this our sentence definitive, depriving and sen- 
‘tencing him to be deprived of all dignities, or- 
‘ders, offices, and benefices of the church; and 
‘therefore do judge and pronounce him to be de. 
‘livered over unto the secular power, to be punish- 
‘ed, and his goods to be confiscate. 

‘ This our sentence definitive was given and read 
‘at our metropolitan church of St. Andrew’s, the 
‘last day of the month of February, Anno 1527, 
‘being present the most reverend fathers in Christ, 

‘and lords, Gawand, bishop of Glasgow ; George. 
‘ bishop of Dunkeldon; John, bishop of Brecham ; 
‘ William, bishop of Dunblane ; Patrick, prior of 
‘St. Andrew’s; David, abbot of Ahictaadinke.; 
‘George, abbot of Dumferling; Alexander, abbot 
‘of Caunbuskineth ; Henry, abbot of Lendors ; 
‘ John, prior of Peterweme ; the dean and subdean 


‘of Glasgow; Mr. Hugh Spence, Thomas Ramsay, 
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‘ Allane Meldrum, &c. In the presence of the 
‘clergy and the people.’ 

That this sentence might have the greater au- 
thority, they caused it to be signed by all present, 
of any account, whether clergy or laity ; and, in or- 
der to make their number appear great, they took 
the subscription of the very children of the nobility. 
Being thus condemned as an obstinate heretic, he 
was delivered over to the secular power, and after 
dinner, on the same day, the fire was prepared, and 
he was led to execution; whilst most people thought 
it was only to terrify him, and to make him recant. 
But God, for his own glory, the good of the elect, 
and for the manifestation of their brutal tyranny, 
had decreed it otherwise ; and so strengthened-him, 
that neither the love of life, though young, nor fear 
of this cruel death, could in the least move him 
from the truth he had boldly professed. 

At the place of execution, he gave his servant, 
that had long attended him, his gown, coat, cap, 
and his other garments, saying, “ ‘These are the last 
“things you can receive of me, nor have I any 
‘thing now to leave you, but the example of my 
4 death, which I pray you to bear in mind; for, 
“ though it be bitter to the flesh, and fearful tefore 
‘men, yet it is the entrance into eternal life, which 
‘none shall inherit, who deny Jesus Christ before 
“this wicked generation.””> He was then bound to 
the stake in the midst of wood and coal, which they 
attempted to set on fire with gun-powder; but it 
neither killed him nor kindled the fire, only ex- 
ceedingly scorched one side of his body and his 
face. During the painful interval of their going to 
the castle for more powder and combustibles, the 
friars called frequently upon him to recant; and 
when the fire was kindled, it burnt so slowly, that 
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he endured great torment; which the’ friars endeg.- 
voured to increase by setting some of their own 
creatures to cry out ina clamorous manner, ¢ Tu: n, 
‘ thou heretic, pray to the yirgin, say, salive regina, 
SPe.’? to welieedn he answered, ‘© Depart “Athy me, 
‘and trouble me not,:you messengers of Satan.” 
One friar Campbell, Salons had visited him often in 
prison, was particularly officious, and continued to 
bellow out, ‘ Turn, thou heretic; turn, thou he- 
‘retic;? whom Mr. Hamilton thus addressed, 
* ‘Wicked'man! you know I am noi a heretic, and 
‘ have confessed the same to me in private; but I 
‘appeal to:the just tribunal seat of Jesus Christ, 
‘“and cite you to appear there to answer for it to 
‘almighty GOD.” And -then said, ‘‘ How long, 
‘OQ Lord, shall darkness overwhelm this reaim ? 
* and how long wilt Thou suffer the tyranny of 
“these wicked men ?”, And.at length with a loud 
voice he cried, as he had frequently done, ‘“* Lord 
‘« Jesus, receive my spirit!’ and died. 

It is recorded, that friar Campbell died not long 
after in a phrensy, and seemingly im despair. 
Which, considered with the circumstance of his 
being cited by Mr. Hamilton, made a great im- 
pression on the minds of the people, and caused 
them to inquire more particularly into the nature 
and meaning of the articles, for, which Mr. Hamil- 
ton was burnt; and so this event proved the means 
of many embracing the truth. Mr. Knox, in his 
history of Scotiand, relates the amazing effects of 
this great man’s death, and how wonderfully the 
Lord spread abroad the light of the gospel, by a 
careful examination of the articles upon which he 
was condemned, and of his writings. 

¢ When those cruel wolves had, as they supp s- 
‘ed, clean devoured the prey, they found them- 
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* gelves in worse case than before; for then, within 
‘St. Andrew’s, yea, almost within the whole realm, 
‘(who heard of that fact,) there was none found 
‘ who began not to inquire, wherefore Mr. Patrick 
‘ Hamilton was burnt? And when his articles were 
‘ rehearsed, question was holden, if such articles 
‘were necessary to be believed under the pain of 
‘damnation? And so, within a short space, many 
‘ began to call in doubt that which before they held 
‘for a certain verity ; insomuch thgt the university 
‘ of St. Andrew’s and St. Leonard’s college, prin- 
‘ cipally by the labours of Mr. Gavin Logy, the 
* novices of the abbey, and the sub-prior, began to 
‘ smell somewhat of the verity; and to espy the va- 
‘ nity of the received superstition: Yea, within few 
‘ years after, began both black and grey friars pub- 
*licly to preach against the pride and idle life of 
* bishops, and against the abuses of the whole ec- 
’ clesiastical state. Amongst whom was one called 
¢ William Arithe, who, in a sermon preached in 
* Dundee, spake somewhat more freely against the 
* licentious life of the bishops, than they could well 
‘bear. The bishop of Berchin having his parasites 
«in the town, bufietted the friar, and called him he- 
¢retic. ‘The friar passed to St. Andrew’s, and did 
‘ communicate the heads of his sermon to Mr. John 
* Mair, whose word then was held as an oracle in 
‘matters of religion; and being assured of him, 
‘that such doctrine might well be defended, and 
‘that Ae would defend it, for it contained no heresy ; 
‘there was a day appointed to the said friar, to 
‘make repetition of the same sermon; and adver- 
‘ vertisement was given to all such as were offend- 
‘ed at the former, to be present. And so, in the 
‘ parish church of St. Andrew’s, upon the day ap- 
‘ pointed, appeared the said friar, and had, amongst 
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“his auditors, Mr. John Mair, Mr. George Lock- 
‘hart, the abbot of Cambuskeneth, Mr. Pa rick 
‘Hepburn, prior of St. Andrew’s, with all the doc- 
‘tors and masters of the universities. Shortly af- 
‘ter this, new consultation was taken there, that 

‘some should be burnt; for men began freely to 

‘speak. A merry ventleman, called John Lindsay, 
‘familiar to ar chbishop Beaton, standing by, when 
‘ consultation was had, said, ‘“ My Lord, if ye burn 
‘‘any more, except ye follow my counsel, ye will 
‘utterly destroy yourselves; if you will burn 
‘‘them, let them be burnt in hollow cellars; for 
‘the smoke of Mr. Patrick Hamilton hath infected 
‘as many as it blew upon.” 

The rulers and doctors of the university of Lou- 
vain, hearing that the bishops and doctors of Scot- 
land had condemned and burnt this great and good 
man, exceedingly rejoiced and triumphed ; and | in 
a letter written to the archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
and the other doctors, they ‘highly applaud the 

‘worthy and famous deservings of their achieved 
‘enterprise in that behalf.?. Which letter Fox has 
given at large. 

We may here observe, that the church of Rome, 
from the very beginning of her claiming temporai 
authority, wordly riches, and earthly government, 
has more and more departed from the purity of the 
gospel, has imbibed a bloody and persecuting spi- 
rit against all opponents, and at length has placed 
itself entirely upon a footing with the princes and 
kingdoms of this world, which come to naught. 
The love of temporal dominion and authority in 
the church, in which the passions of carnal men can 
be as fully satisfied as in any other system of hu- 
man polity, has been the chief ground of dissen- 
tion, error, and persecution. Nor is this love of 
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rule to be confined to the church of Rome; the 
smallest sect and party, acting upon the same prin- 
ciples, and founded upon the bottom of human 
aims and human authority, either exercising dom}- 
nion or despising dominion from worldly motives, 
is guilty of the same spirit, and would exercise the 
same conduct, but for the prevention of superior 
force. While men act from the world, their end 
will be the world; be their outward professions 
what they may. These professions, in no sense, 
make a Christian, whose definition it 1s, to be eru- 
cified to the world and to the flesh, to put on Christ, 
and to be one with him, and to be a stranger. and 
pilgrim on the earth, seeking a better country and a 
heavenly. 

In the interval between this holy man’s death, 
and the public ministrations of the excellent Mr. 
George Wishart, several persons suffered for the 
truth in Scotland, and, among the rest, Mr. John 
Rogers, a gracious and learned minister, who was 
murdered in prison, by the order of cardinal Beaton, 
and thrown over the wail, with a report, that in at- 
tempting to escape he had broken his neck, Mr. 
‘Thomas Forrest, another minister, was also burned 
for an heretic, by the means of the popish bishop 
of Dunkelden. By the writings and sermons of 
these blessed men, a seed of Reformation was sown 
in Scotland, which, being watered and witnessed 
by their blood, soon sprung up into a flourishing 
tree, and gloriously overspread that whole country. 


WE promised to give our readers a specimen of 
this excellent man’s tract, called Patrick’s Places, 
which have ever been esteemed by the most able 
and serious Christians, (especially considering the 
time when they were written,) as an admirable and 
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invaluable performance. They were prefaced by 
Mr. John Frith, the martyr, in ‘the following man- 
ner : 


‘Joun Fritu unto the Christian Reader. 
‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Je- 


‘sus Christ, which in these last days and perilous 
‘times, hath stirred up in all countries witnesses 

‘unto his Son, to testifie the truth unto the unfaith- 
‘ful, to save at the least some from the snares of 
‘antichrist which lead to perdition; as ye may 
‘here perceive by that excellent and well learned 
‘young man, Patrick Hamilton, born in Scotland, 
‘of a noble progeny: who, to testifie the truth, 
‘sought all means and took upon him priesthood, 
“(even as Paul circumcised ‘Timothy to win 
‘the weak Jews,) that he might be admitted to 
‘preach the pure word of God. Notwithstand- 
‘ing, as soon as the chamberlain and other bi- 
‘shops of Scotland had perceived that the light 
‘began to shine, which disclosed their falsehood 
‘that they conveyed in darkness, they laid hands 
‘on him; and because he would not deny his 
‘Saviour Christ, at their instance, they burnt him 
‘to ashes. Nevertheless, God of his bounteous 
‘ mercy, (to publish to the whole world, what a man 
‘these monsters have murdered,) hath reserved a 
‘little treatise, made by this Patrick, which if ye 
‘list, ye may call Parricx’s Praces: For it 
‘treateth exactly ef certain common places, which 
‘known, ye have the pith of all divinity. This 
‘ treatise | have turned into the English tongue, to 
‘the profit of my nation: To whom I beseech God 
‘to give light, that they may espie the deceitful 
‘paths of perdition, and return to the right way, 
‘ which leadeth to life everlasting. Amen.’ 
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The following are extracts from the treatise. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE LAW. 


Proposition. 
“‘ He that keepeth not all the commandments of 
‘“‘ God, keepeth not one of them. 


Argument. 
“ He thet keepeth one commandment of God, 
“ keepeth all. Ergo, He that keepeth not all the 
“ commandments of God, keepeth not one of them. 
Proposition. 
‘‘ It is not in our power to keep any one of the 
‘“‘ commandments of God. 


Argument. 
Ba-(“ It is impossible to keep any of the command. 
“4 ‘* ments of God, without grace. : 

“ It is not in our power to have grace. 
‘Ergo; it is not in our power to keep any of 
co¥{ ‘ the commandments of God. 

‘‘ And even so may you reason concerning the 
‘Holy Ghost and faith, forasmuch as neither with- 
“out them we are able to keep any of the com- 
‘“mandments of God, neither yet be they in our 
‘power to have. Non est volentis neque currentis, 
 &e, Rom, ix. 16. 


Proposition. 

‘‘ The law was given us to show our sin. 

“© By the law cometh the knowledge of sin. Rom. 
ii. 20. 

“knew not what sin meant but through the 
“law: For Thad not known what lust had meant, 
“except the law had said, Thou shalt not lust. 
‘ Without the law, sin was dead, that is, it moved 


?rO- 


* The words prefixed to this bracket, and some others, viz. 
Paroco, Larii, &c. are technical terms used in the old scholastic 
logic to indicate particular forms of syllogisms or arguments. 
See them explained in Watts’s Logick, Part rir. Ch. 11. Sec. 3 
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* me not, neither wist I that it was sin, which not- 


withstanding was sin, and forbidden by the law. 
* Rom. VIL. 
Proposition. 
“ The law biddeth us to dou that thing: which is 
“ impossible for us. 
Argument. 


Da- < The keeping of the commandments is to us 

( ‘* impossible. 
oa The law commandeth to us the keeping of 

‘¢ the commandments. 

(: Ergo; the lew commandeth unto us, what 
‘1s impossible. 

_ “ Objection. But you will say, Wherefore doth 

** God bid us to do that which 1s impossible for us ? 

_ Answer. ‘To make thee know that thou art but 
‘* evil, and that there is no remedy to save thee in 
“thine own hand: and that thou mayest seek a 
‘remedy at some other: for the law doth nothing 
“‘ else but condemn thee. 


‘* THE DOCTRINE OF THE GOSPEL. 


‘The GosPeEt is, in other words, good tidings’; 

“and may be expressed in the following manner. 

‘‘ Christ is the Saviour of the [elect] world’. 
‘Christ is the Saviour’. Christ died for us4. 
‘‘ Christ died for our sins*. Christ bought us with 
“his blood’. Christ washed us with his bloods. 
.“‘ Christ offered himself for us®. Christ bare 
‘our sins on his own back’. Christ came into 
“this world to save sinners*. Christ came into 
“this world to take away our sins’. Christ 
“was the price that was given for us and our 
*sins™, Christ was made debtor for us". Christ 


a Luke ii. b John iv. ce Luke ii. d Rom. v. 
e Rom. iv. f 1 Pet. ii. g Rev. i.v. h-Gal. i. 
i Isa. liii. k 1 Tim, i. 11 John iii. m 1 Tim. ik 


an Rom. vu. 
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“ hath payed our debt, for he died for us. Christ 


“ made satisfaction for us and our sins». Christ 
‘is our righteousness*. Christ is our sanctifica- 
“tion*. Christ is our redemptions. Christ is 
“our peace‘. Christ hath pacified the Father of 
“heaven for uss. Christ is ours, and all his». 
“ Christ hath delivered us from the law, from the 
“ devil, and from helli. The Father of heaven 
‘hath forgiven us our sins for Christ’s sake. And 
‘many other similar expressions, equally scriptu- 
“ ral, which declare unto us the mercy of God. 


‘“« The nature and office of the Law and of the 


‘¢ GosrEL. 


3 The law sheweth us our sin. Rom. iii. 
‘‘ The gospel sheweth us a remedy for it. Johni. 
2 The law sheweth usour condemnation. Rom.vii. 
‘‘'The gospel sheweth us our redemption. Col. 1. 
3 The ae is the word of ire [wrath.] Rom. iv. 
The gospel is the word of grace. Acts xiv. 20. 
‘«< The law is the word of despair. Deut. xxvii. 
5 The gospel is the word of comfort. Luke ii. 
‘“ ‘The ty is the word of disquietude. Rom. vil. 
3. The gospel is the word of peace. Eph. vi. 


‘A disputation between the Law and the GosPeE , 
“in which is shewed the difference or contrari- 
“ ety between them both. 


“The law saith, Pay the debt. 
‘The gospel saith, Christ hath paid it. 
“ The law saith, Zhou art a sinner, despair, and 
4 ‘“ thou shalt be damned. 
/ ‘The gospel saith, Thy sins are forgiven thee ; 
“ be of good comfort, for thou shalt be‘ saved. 


a Col. il. b 1 Cor. vi. ce 1 Cor. i, 
d 1 Cor. i. e Eph. ii. f Rom. v. 
g 1 Cor. ii. h Col. ii*. i Johni. 
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g < The law saith, Make amends for thy sins. 
2 The gospel saith, Christ hath made it for thee. 
oa The law saith, The Father of heaven is angry 
“ with thee. 
“The gospel saith, Christ hath pacified him wit; 
“ his blood. 
“The law saith, Where is thy righteousness, good: 
“ ness, and satisfaction | ? 
: The gospel saith, Christ is thy righteousness, 
goodness, and satisfaction. 
The law saith, Thou art bound and obliged to 
§ ‘““ me, to the devil, and to hell. 
‘The gospel saith, Christ hath delivered thee 
( from them all. ” 


(To be Concluded in our next.) 


—— 





ANECDOTE. 


- The late Rev. Wm. Romaine, of London, in 
crossing the Black Friar’s-bridge, came up with a 
man who, in a style of unusual and fearful impiety, 
called upon God to ** damn his soul, for Curtist’s 
sake !? Mr. Romaine, laying his hand upon the 
blasphemer’s shoulder, said; ‘“* My friend, God 
has done many things for Christ’s to and perhaps 
he will do tuat too; and passed on. ‘The re- 
proof, quite as original as the imprecation, went to 
the wretch’s heart; and was the occasion of his 
** turning from the power of Satan unto God,”’ and 
becoming an exemplary follower of that Redeemer 
whom he had been in the habit of insulting. “ A 
word spoken in due season, how good is it!”? ‘The 
power of Jesus tosave, how mighty! His grace, 
how free! 
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An Evening at home. 
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A MINUTE observer of the exterior and inte- 
rior of man, has decided that original depravity 
consists in indolence: He adds, the man who con- 
quers this evil propensity, will find little difficulty 
with the rest. A propensity to sloth, is certainly a 
sin which easily besets human nature. Its indul- 
gence produces that generation of men, called 
sdlers ; consisting of two species; the sluggards, 
and the dustlers: the former of whom do nothing, 
and the latter nothing that they should do. ‘The 
happiest description of this generation I have any 
where seen, is given by Archbishop ‘Tillotson. 
‘« Most men,” says he, “‘ spend their time doing 
nothing, or what is worse than nothing, or doing 
nothing to the purpose.’? However appropriate to 
most men the archbishop may have thought this cha- 
racter, few, I am afraid, will be disposed to own it as 
theirs. We are, all of us, willing enough, in our 
own favour, to mistake bustle for business; and to 
suppose we are industrious, because we are never 
at rest: even when the sum total of our activity 
amounts to no more than a specious dissipation of 
our energies. Well may we put it in our prayers 
—‘* We have done those things which we ought 
not to have done; and have left undone the things 
which it was our duty to perform.” 

Vor. IL—N®. IV. 3 C 
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When one sits down to reflect in this strain, the 
consciousness that he is employing his mind for his 
own sole behoof, unnoticed and unknown, soon 
throws him off his guard ; and by and by he arrests 
himself, indulging a very unwarranted familiarity 
with persons and things far beyond his sphere. 
The throne has not been too august, nor the sacer- 
dotal stole too sacred, for his intrusive observa- 
tions. Perhaps he was figuring to himself a hus- 
bandman pursuing his precarious game, while a 
year’s industry lay perishing and rotting for want of 
his care: or a merchant whose negligence had 
embarrassed his business, ruined his family, and 
thrown his creditors into despondency. Perhaps 
he was glowing with indignation against a physi- 
cian, skilfully patching up a crazy theory, while 
the damp of death was gaining on the brow ofa ne- 
elected patient. Or it was the lawyer, whose de- 
votion to amusement has sacrificed the property of 
one client, the reputation of another, and the life 
ofa third. ‘The gospel minister, perhaps, arose to 
his imagination. I take it for granted he approach- 
ed that grave character with the reverence that was 
fitting. He did not presume to surmise that the 
pleasures of the table, or the more fascinating 
charms of sociality, could engross the time of such 
aman. But he found materials for the thread of 
his speculations in another directions Without the 
least consciousness of impropriety, he fancied the 
divine entranced on the classic page ; or lost in the 
research of recondite science ; or bewildered among 
histories, and chronologies, and criticisms, and the 
other brakes and thickets which a curious mind 
enters so ardently, and which it leaves so reluct- 
antly for the beaten road of practical duty. Or it 
may be that our meditating friend, deeply impress- 
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ed with religious considerations, was contemplating 
human sloth in its most distressing forms: in the 
multitudes, who, under the blaze of evangelical 11- 
lumination, wholly neglect the salvation of their pre- 
cious souls; and in the too large a portion of 
Christians, who, instead of growing up to the mea- 
sure of the stature of perfect men in Christ, and 
handling the armour of God with the nerve and 
skill of veterans, continue through life, puny babes, 
scarcely capable of digesting milk, and known to 
live only because they continue to breathe and cry. 
But let us leave him to his musings, and go on to 
consider the mischiefs of indolence. 

The first thing that strikes us is, that it 1s a di- 
rect revolt from our subjection to almighty God. 
The creator endowed man’s nature with noble pow- 
ers. And to leave no doubt of his intention in so 
doing, he appeared to him, and by an audible voice 
commanded him to employ them in piety, virtue, 
and secular labours; under the tremendous threat- 
ening of death, in case of disobedience ; and with 
a promise of /ife, as the reward of compliance. 
This is the account which the spirit of truth has 
given of man and his destination, in the day that 
the Lord God created him. Redemption, with all 
the riches and freedom of grace which it unfolds, 
has not exempted us from exertion. It would, in- 
deed, be passing strange, if God should make such 
a transcendant display of his righteousness, wis- 
dom, and love, as he has done in the mission and 
death of his son; and in the gift of his spirit, and 
constitution of his church, for the purpose of re- 
deeming man from the exercise and enjoyment of 
his own faculties. Such a position will not be 
maintained in argument; but it is unquestionably 
felt in the heart. It is felt by the man, who is less 
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ardent in the discharge of his duty, than he would 
be, did he expect to stand on the foot of personal 
merit in the day of judgment. The grace of God 
is less frequently perverted to licentiousness, than to 
sloth. Yet the mediatorial system is so far from 
relaxing the obligation to industry, that it has added 
to the old, new motives to enforce it. They, “* who 
are bought with a price,” and that not of perisha- 
ble things, such as silver and gold, ‘ but with the 
precious blood of Christ,” are doubly bound to 
‘*¢ elorify God in their bodies and spirits, which are 
God’s.”? In every view, indolence is a positive 
crime. And if the sluggard be a rebel, by what 
name shall we call the man who is guilty of the 
misapplication of his powers ? 

The light m which our Supreme Judge views 
indolence, is perfectly apparent from the circum- 
stance of his inflicting the same punishment for 
this, that he does for transgression. ‘The Apostle’s 
interrogation ; ‘‘ How shall we escape if we neglect 
sO great salvation,’? can imply no less. Mankind 
are extremely tenacious of the pretension to inno- 
cence; and, when other topics fail, they flee to the 
ignoble plea that they have done no harm. Were 
that plea as true as it is false, still the silencing re- 
tort would be, what good have you done? ‘The man 
who expects to be justified in the day of judgment 
by a negative righteousness, the empty nothing of 
doing no harm, will be fearfully astounded by that 
sentence: ‘“ Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. 
- For I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat: 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, and ye 
clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and ye visited 
me not.” It is remarkable, that none but sins of 
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emission are noted. Doubtless to detach security 
from sloth; and to strike away the prop on which 
so many lean with so much complacency. 

To sloth, perhaps, more than to any other single 
cause, are we to ascribe the stunted growth of 
Christians at large. There are no known bounds 
to gracious attainment. But it is the hand of the 
diligent that maketh rich. When we contemplate 
the gigantic growth and achievements of a few 
saints, let us ask ourselves, if they are not all dis- 
tinguished for industry, more than for any thing 
else? Is there a sluggard among them? ‘¢ Giving 
all diligence,”’ says Peter, ‘ add to your faith, vir- 
tue; and to virtue, know ledge ; ; and to know ledge, 
temperance ; and to temperance, patience; and to 
patience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly 
kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity. For 
if these things be in yeu and abound, they make 
you that ye shall neither be barren nor unftruitful 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.”” Shri. 
velled spectres of saints might be clothed with 
fiesh and blood, could they only be prevailed on to 
‘< stir up the grace of God,”’ which is in them, “* to 
quit themselves like men, and be strong.” 

The same unhappy and criminal disposition pro- 
duces the most deplorable effects on Christian 
comfort. It is impossible to say how large a por- 
tion of the darkness, and doubts, and dejections, 
and faintings, of which many pious people com- 
plain, are to’ be attributed to this solitary cause. 
A large portion, no doubt. And it is grievous to 
hear such things charged to some mysterious dis- 
pensation of ‘‘ the father of mercies, afd God of 
all consolation,’’ when sloth stands forth a visible 
and an adequate cause. Is it any mystery, that the 
neglect of the holy scriptures should issue in in- 
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distinct views of gospel truth? Or that the omis- 
sion or careless performance of duty, should be ac- 
companied with an abatement of spiritual comfort? 
Can we know the state of our hearts, without com- 
muning with them? And will not uncertainty en- 
gender doubts, and those again dejections? The 
connexion between means and ends must be dis- 
solved; and our heavenly father must rescind the 
decree which connects our duty and our comfort, 
and thus offer a premium for disobedience, before 
the indolent slothful Christian can enjoy the light, 
and assurance, and consolation, which are appro- 
priated to the mdustrious. 

Nay, this inglorious sin robs a saint of half his 
interest in heaven. For if ‘* God be not unfaithful 
to forget the labours of love,”’ if they that ‘* abound 
in the work of the Lord,”’ shall find that * their la- 
bours have not been in vain in the Lord;”’ in a 
word, if the righteousness attained in this life be 
the measure of future retribution, the slothful saint 
shall find that he has trifled to his hurt. God will 
pardon his sloth, but he will not reward it in heaven. 
We may be well content to enter heaven on any 
terms, and abide there in any station. But “ glory, 
honour, and immortality,” are the legitimate ob- 
jects of human ambition. And if it be no culpa- 
ble ambition to aspire after a station among the 
worthies at Christ’s right hand, it can never be cri- 
minal or vain-glorious, to desire to rank among the 
chief of them. For what is that, but to desire an 
enlarged participation in the image of God, and an 
expansion of the powers by which he is to be scrv- 


ed and enjoyed. 


(To be Concluded in ovr next.) 
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THE TRUE IDEA OF PROPHECY. 


> Al Rae am me 


The testimony of SFesus is the Spirit of Prophecy.—Rev. 19. 10, 


IT is very clear in what manner common sense in- 
structs us to prosecute all inquiries into the divine 
conduct. Wise men collect from what they see 
done in the system of nature, so far as they are able 
to collect it, the intention of its author. They 
will conclude, in like manner, from what they find 
delivered in the system of revelation, what the-views 
and purposes of the revealer were. 

Prophecy, which makes so considerable a part of 
that system, must, therefore, be its own interpreter. 
My meaning is, that setting aside all presumptuous 
imaginations of our own, we are to take our ideas 
of what prophecy should be from what, in fact, we 
find it to have been. If it be true, (as the Apostle 
says, and as the thing itself speaks,) that the things 
of God knoweth no man but the Spirit of God *, 
there cannot possibly be any way of acquiring right 
notions of prophecy, but by attending to what the 
spirit of prophecy hath revealed of itself. They 
who admit the divine original of those scriptures 
which attest the reality, and alone as they suppose 
contain the records, of this extraordinary dispensa- 
tion, are more than absurd, are impious, if they de- 
sert this principle. And they who reject or con- 
trovert their claim to such original, cannot, on any 
other principle, argue pertinently against that dis- 
pensation. 


* 3 Cor. 2. 41. 
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In short, believers and unbelievers, whether they 
would support, or overturn the system of prophecy, 
must be equally governed by the representation gi- 
ven of it in scripture. The former must not pre- 
sume on any other grounds, to assert the wisdom 
and fitness of that system; and the /atter will then 
take a reasonable method of discrediting, if by such 
means, they can discredit the pretensions of it. For 
as to vindicate prophecy on any principles but its 
own, can do it no honour; so to oppose it on any 
other, can neither prejudice the cause itself, nor 
serve any. reasonable end of the opposer. 

To scripture then we must go for all the infor- 
mation we would have concerning the use and in. 
tent of prophecy: and the text, to look no farther, 
will clearly reveal this great secret to us. 

But before we proceed to reason from the text, 
in which, as it is pretended, this discovery is made, 
it will be necessary to explain its true meaning. 

St. John, in this chapter of the Revelations, from 
which the text is taken, had been shown the down. 
fall of Babylon, and the consequent exaltation of 
the church, in its closest union with Christ, prefi- 
gured under the Jewish idea of a marriage. ‘To so 
delightful a vision, the angel, in whose presence 
and by whose ministry this scene of glory had been 
disclosed, subjoins this triumphant admonition.— 
Write, sayshe; Blessed are they which are called te 
the marriage of the Lamb. These are the true says 
engs of God. 

The Apostle, struck with this emphatic address, 
and contemplating with grateful admiration so joy- 
ful a state of things, and the divinity of that fore- 
sight by which it was predicted, falls down, at the 
angel’s feet, to worship him. But he said unto me, 
see thou do it not; Lam thy fellow-servant, and of 
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thy brethren that have the testimony of Jesus: wor- 
ship God ; for the testimony of Jesus ts the spirit of 
proph ecy. 

The sense is plainly this: direct thy acknow- 
ledgment for this important discovery, and that re- 
ligious adoration which it inspires, to God only, who 
revealed it, and not to me, who am but thy fellow- 
servant in this office of bearing testimony to Jesus : 
I said in bearing testimony to Jesus: for know, that 
the spirit of prophecy, with which I am endowed, 
and by which I am enabled to foretell these great 
things, is but, in other words, the testimony of Je- 
sus ; 1thas no other use or end, but to do honour 
to him ; the prophet, whether he be angel or man, 
is only the minister of God to bear witness to his 
Son; and his commission is ultimately directed to 
this one purpose of manifesting the glories of his 
kingdom. In discharging this prophetic office, 
which thou admirest so much, I am then but the 
witness of Jesus, and so to be considered by thee 
in no other light than that of thy fellow-servant. 

It is evident from the expression, that the text 
was intended to give some special instruction to the 
Apostle whose misguided worship afforded the oc- 
casion of it. For if the design had merely been to 
enforce the general conclusion—worship God—the 
premises need only have been—ZJ am the servant of 
God as well as thou—for from these premises it had 
followed, that, therefore, God and not the angel, 
was to be worshipped. But the premises are not 
simply, J am thy fellow-servant, but I am the fel- 
low-servant of those who have the testimonyof Jesus ; 
which clause indeed, infers the same conclusion as 
the former ; but, as not being necessary to infer it, 
(for the conclusion had been just and complete 
without it,) was clearly added to convey a precise 


Vou. II.—N?. IV. 3D 
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idea of prophecy itself, as being wholly subservient 
to Christ, and having no other use or destination 
under its various forms and in all the diversities of 
its administration, but to bear testimony to him. 
Therefore, the angel says emphatically, in explana- 
tion of that latter clause—or the testimony of Je- 
sus is the Spirit of prophecy—or as the sentence in 
our translation should have run, the order of its 
parts being inverted, for the spirit of prophecy is the 
testimony of Jesus. 

It may not be pretended that no more was meant 
by the text, than that the particular prophecy, here 
delivered, was in attestation of Jesus; for then it 
would have been expressed with that limitation. 
The terms, on the other hand, are absolute and in- 
definite—the spirit of prophecy—whence we cannot 
but conclude that prophecy, in general, is the sub- 
ject of the proposition. 

We have here, then, a remarkable piece of intel- 
ligence conveyed to us, (incidentally indeed con- 
veyed, but not, therefore, the less remarkable, ) con- 
cerning the nature and genius of prophecy. The 
text is properly a key put into our hands to open 
to us the mysteries of that dispensation which had 
in view ultimately the person of Christ and the va- 
rious revolutions of his kingdom—7he spirit of 
prophecy is, universally, the testimony of Jesus *. 


* Maelupia 18 “Ince —the testimony of, or concerning Jesus, not 
—the testimony given by Jesus. 

The former appears to be the sense, for the following rea- 
sons. 

i. The point asserted, is, “ That the Angel, who had deliver- 
ed this illustrious prophecy, was the fellow-servant of John, and 
not of John only, but of those who have the testimony of Jesus.” 
The proof is—/for the spirit of prophecy is the testimony of Jesus 
—i. e. the end of prophecy is to bear testimony, or to do ho- 
nour to Jesus; therefore, J, says the Angel, who am endowed 
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The expression, as I have shown, is so precise 
as to leave no reasonable doubt of its meaning. 


with this prophetic spirit, am but employed as thou art; who, 
in thy character of Apostle or Evangelist, hast received the 
same general commission, namely, to bear testimony, or to do 
honour to Jesus. See 4cts 10.42. Weare, therefore, fe//ow- 
servants, or joint labourers in the same cause. Ali this is clear 
and well-reasoned. But now take the words——the testimonu of 
Jesus—in the sense of—the testimony given by Jesus—and how 
does the Angel’s having the sfirit of frofihecy prove him to be 
a fellow-servant of John? for the reason assigned will then stand 
thus—/for the spirit of frofihecy is the testimony which Jesus gives 
of himself. The inference is, that the Angel was a true pro- 
phet. Again: how is the Angel proved, in this way, to be the 
fellow-servant of those who have the testimony of Jesus? Why, 
thus ; the Angel had the spirit of prophecy, and prophecy was 
the gift of Christ; therefore, he was the fellow-servant ef those 
who had the same gift, i. e. who were prophets. Without 
doubt. But why so strange a way of proving so plain a point ? 
It had been enough to say—-J am a frrofihet, as othersare. Still, 
what was this to St. John? who, in this place, is not sustaining 
the character of a prophet; for the worship he was inclined to 
pay the Angel, was on account of the Angel’s being, what him- 
self was not, a frrophet. 

Turn it which way you will, the reasoning is frivolous, or in- 
consequent. I conclude, therefore, that not this, but the other 
interpretation gives the true sense of—the testimony of Jesus. 

2. To speak of prophecy under the idea of @ testimony to, or 
concesming Jesus, is conforming to the true scriptural idea of 
that gift. Thus we are told that—ro Aim [1. e. to Jesus] give 
all the prophets witness—rétw wavies weoPiras palugsew, Acts 10. 
43, Profthecy, therefore, being the thing here spoken of, is 
rightly called the testimony, or witness to, or concerning Jesus. 

3. Lastly, the construction is fully justified, | by observing 
that the genitive case [as here “Img#] is frequently used in 
scripture, not actively, but passively. See a variety of instan- 
ces in Mede, 266, where he explains dacxarias dasuoviey: And 
2. by referring the reader to the following passage of St. Paul, 
where the very expression of the text is so used*y ey ieraic- 
xuvon's to jxxplvgiov te Kugie nuav—clearly, de not ashamed of bear- 
ing testimony to our Lord, 2. Tim i, 8.—and to Rev. i. 9. where 
the Apostle tells us, he wasin the isle of Patmos—dia rey Adyov 72 
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Yet it may further serve to justify this interpreta- 
tion, if we reflect how exactly it agrees with all that 
the Jewish prophets were understood to intend, and 
what Jesus himself and his apostles assert was in- 
tended, by their predictions. 

It were endless to enumerate all the prophecies 
of the Old Testament, which have been supposed 
to point. at Jesus: and the controversy concerning 
the application of some prophecies to him may be 
thought dificult. But it is very certain that the 
Jews, before the coming of Christ, gave this con- 
struction to their scriptures: they even looked be- 
vond the letter of their sacred books, and conceiv- 
ed the testimony of the Messiah to be the soul and 
end ofthe commandment. The spirit of prophecy 
was so firmly believed to intend that testimony, 
that the expectation was general of some such per- 
son, as Jesus, to appear among them, and at the 
very time in which he made his appearance. This, 
I say, is an undoubted fact, what account soever 
may be given of it; and so far evinces that the 
principle, delivered in the text, corresponds entire- 


Ord, xi dw ray peg lveiay Incou XpsorB—on account of his having been 

Jaiihful in preaching the word of God, and in bearing the testimo- 
ny to Jesus Christ—and still more plainly, if possible, and indu- 
bitably; by referring him to Rev. 12. 17. where, speaking of 
the Dragon, he says, he went in wrath to make war on those 
which keefi the commandments of God, and have the testimony of 
Jesus Christ—risy rnpavlwy tas Blorus Te @es nord Exoviwy cry peccpluplay 
ce Inco’ Xpiore : for these objects of the Dragon’s fury are pro- 
perly, THE WITNESSES, those faithful servants of truth who 
suffered for the courageous and persevering f¢estimony they 
gave, in evil times, to Jesus Christ and to his pure religion. 

On the whole, there cannot be the least doubt of the inter- 
pretation here given of this famoustext. The exfression fairly 
admits this interpretation ; and (what the true critic will regard 
most,) the scofe of the place, or pertinence of the reasoning 
addressed to St. John, admits no other. 
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ly to the idea which the fathers entertained of the 
prophetic spirit. 

Next, Jesus himself appeals to the spirit of pro- 
phecy, as bearing witness to his person and dispen- 
sation. Search the Scriptures, says he tothe Jews, 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they 
are they which testify of Me *. ‘Two things are 
observable in these words. 1. If the Jews thought 
they had eternal ife, in their scriptures, they must 
needs have understood them in a spiritual sense, 
for the /etter of them taught no such ;thing; 
and I know not what other spiritual sense, that 
should lead them to the expectation of eternal life, 
they could put on their scriptures, but that pro- 
phetic, or typical sense, which respected the Mes- 
siah. 2. Jesus here expressly asserts, that their 
scriptures testzfied of him. How generally they 
did so, he explained at large im that remarkable 
conversation with two of his disciples after his re- 
surrection, when, beginning at Moses and aut the 
prophets, he expounded unto them in aut the scrip- 
tures the things concerning himself +. 

The Apostles of Jesus are frequent and large 
in the same appeal to the spirit of prophecy. Those 
things, says St. Peter to the Jews, which God hath 
shewed by the mouth of ai. his prophets, that 
Christ should suffer, he hath fulfilled}. And, again, 
after quoting the authority of Moses, Yea, and att 
the prophets, from Samuel, and those that follow af- 
ter, as many as have spoken, have likewise foretold 
of these days \. 

St. Paul seems to have composed some entire 
epistles ||, with the view of showing that Christ was 


* John v. 39. + Luke xxiv. 27. }{ Acts iil 18. 
§ Acts il. 24. See also Acts x. 43. 1 Pet. i. 10. 
"' See especially the Epistles to the Hebrews, and Galatians. 
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prefigured in the law itself, and that he was, in 
truth, the substance of the whole Jewish dispensa- 
tion. So thoroughly, according to him, did the 
spirit of prophecy pervade that system, and so 
clearly did it bear testimony to Jesus! Whence, in 
his apology before Agrippa, we find him asserting 
of the whole Christian doctrine, that he said none 
other things than those which the prophets and Mo- 
ses did say should come *. 

More citations cannot be necessary on so plain a 
point. And I bring these to show, not the truth of 
the principle itself, (which is not now under consi- 
deration,) but the certainty of the interpretation 
here given to the text. For I make it say no more 
(though it says it indeed more precisely,) than the 
scriptures themselves were understood by the Jews 
to say, and are represented by Jesus and his Apos- 
tles, as actually saying, when I affirm its sense to 
be, ** That the scope and end of prophecy was the 
testimony of Jesus.”’ 

Qn this principle then, we are to regulate all our 
reasonings on the subject of prophecy. They who 
maintain, and they who would confute its preten- 
sions, must equally go on this supposition. _If the 
system of prophecy can be justified, or so far as it 
can be justified, on these grounds, the defence 
must be thought solid and satisfactory; because 
those grounds are not arbitrarily assumed, but are 
such as that system itself acknowledges. On the 
contrary, whatever advantage may be fairly taken 
of those grounds, to discredit prophecy, must needs 
be allowed for the same reason. 

Again: On the believers scheme, that prophecy 
is of divine inspiration, there can be no presumption 


* Acts xxvii. 22. See farther, Acts xxviii. 23. Rom. iii. 21. 
Eph. i. 19, &e. | 
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in arguing from the grounds, here supposed, in fa- 
vour of prophecy. Because, though all conclu- 
sions from a principle of human invention must be 
hazardous and rash, yet from a principle of divine 
authority, many sober and just inferences may be 
drawn. For it is one thing to discover a principle ; 
and another to argue justly and cogently from it. 

On the other hand, the unbeliever, who regards 
the whole system of prophecy as of human inven- 
tion, must yet be allowed to argue pertinently from 
the same grounds, because they are the proper 

ounds of that system: his arguments may be 
rightly formed, though the principle, from which 
he argues, appear to him ef no authority, The 
rules of logic will indeed oblige him to argue on 
that principle; for, otherwise, he combats, not 
his adversary’s position, but a phantom of his own 
raising. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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AMONG my friends I number one man whom I 
seldom see, and whom I never hear conversing, 
without being persuaded that I have the apostle 
Paul’s picture of charity set before me in real life. 
Not long since [ heard him in conversation with 
one of his acquaintances, who was more willing 
to admire than to imitate his excellent spirit, and 
who was almost continually rehearsing the faults 
of some who well deserve the character of ‘‘ god- 
ly ;”? or depicting the conduct of others whose 
crimes were too numerous to be. heard with pa- 
tience, and too aggravating to be heard without 
pain. I noticed the frequent confusion, and con- 
tinual dissatisfaction of my worthy friend. He 
tried to change the subject of conversation. He 
failed. He endured, longer indeed than my patience 
could have lasted, had I felt the same distress. At 
length with a mildness which always disarms resent- 
ment, but gives a most keen edge to the reproof which 
it accompanies, he silenced his companion by re- 
plying—“ Sir, histories of the evils we find in 
others, should be mentioned only when the relation 
will instruct us to avoid those evils, or tend to es- 
tablish us in truth, in holiness.”’ I believe there are 
few who will dispute the justice of the remark ; but 
where shall we go to find it observed as a rule ? 
To a heart disposed to the love of truth and ho- 
liness, as it ought to be, relations of this kind never 
can be pleasing; but always tend to excite feelings 
of regret and humiliation. And yet hew often do 
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‘ve find many relating the crimes of others either, with 
an airy thoughtlessness ; ; or with a satisfaction and 
avidity which shows that they are so far ‘from lamen- 
ting the evil, that they are gratified to have an opper- 
tunity of publishing it. In men, openly and 
avowedly wicked, such conduct cannot surprise us. 
But when we find those whose hearts have been 
subdued by the power of divine grace, and whose eyes 
have been opened to discern the depth. of iniquity 
which is within themselves,—when we hear such 
men rehearsing the evils of others with levity or 
satisfaction, it ought to excite both surprise and 
regret. And if we see the same persons discover- 
ing a willingness to spread around them the report 
of an evil into which a brother in the faith has fal« 
len; or often drawing it up as the subject of con- 
versation when there is no advantage to be gained 
from it, either in our own instruction, or the refor- 
mation of the fallen brother; we see a fault whick 
is too common among professors of the truth, 
and which is sadly destructive of the beauty of 
Christian character. This is not that charity 
which ‘ suffereth long, and is kind: which en- 
vieth not ; doth not behave itself unseemly ; which 
seeketh not her own, 1s not easily provoked, think- 
eth no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity ; but rejoiceth 
in the truth : heareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.’’ To call 
up the histories of fallen brethren, or of wicked 
men, as proofs of human frailty, or of the exceeding’ 
depravity of the heart ; to look at them as lessons 
of humility, or as mementoes that we, when left to 
ourselves, may fall too, and that grace alone has 
made thé distinction between us and the most aban- 
doned ; to hold them before our eyes as warnmgs 
that we may avoid such evils ourselves; or as 
guides to regulate our estimation of those aroun 
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us, that we may know what confidence we may 
place i in one, and what affection we ought to bestow 
on another, is well, is dutiful, is wise, is according 
to scripture, is an imitation of scriptural exam- 
ple. For in the word of God we see examples of 
evil as well as of good set before us, that we may 
choose the one, and live ; ; and avoid the other, lest 
we die. 

But when all these ends, or any of these ends, are 
not to be gained by repeating the misconduct of a 
brother, or the wickedness of men of the world,. 
would not a true love of holiness incline us to 
cast a veil over such evils, and hide them from our 
eyes? Ifthe case be that of a man who professes to 
have the same hope with ourselves, who is engaged 
in the same divine service with ourselves, would 
not love of holiness, love to our Redeemer, and 
love of our brother for our Redeemer’s sake, all 
invite us to fix our views upon what we can see in 
him that resembles our heavenly Father, and cause 
our admiration of that to obliterate our recollection 
of what we should not remember without. grief, 
nor mention without shame. He never can che- 
rish in his heart love to his brethren, who will con- 
tinually be meditating upon, or conversing about 
their faults. A man ean never appreciate the beau- 
ty of a statue which has lost part of an arm, if he 
allows himself to be continually looking at the mu- 
tilated member. Nor can he possess ” this love in 
purity, nor his own soul in peace, who will narrate 
the excellencies of his brother, but alway conclude 
the story with a rehearsal of his faults—who will 
acknowledge “ he is a good man; I know many 
things in his favour, I ought to believe well of him, 
he has always been kind to me—but—but’’—Oh! 
that little word, how often is it the preface to slan- 
ders the most foul that man can utter, the most 
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poisonous and pernicious that wickedness itself 
can invent—to slanders which are insinuated into 
minds whose suspicions have been laid asleep 
by the sound of the preceding praises, and which 
appear to be drawn out of the lips of him who utters ~ 
them, by the resistless force of truth. Slanders 
gain ground most rapidly, when they are utter- 
ed in this way. ‘en thousand times rather let me 
hear that a man has attacked my character outra- 
geously—that he has uttered nothing but abuse, 
than that he has soothed his hearers with my praises, 
and then, with a feigned reluctance, as if forced to 
do justice to the truth, let out suspicions and accu- 
sations againstme. He acts a partas dangerous to 
me, as it is mean and dishonourable to himself. Like 
Joab with Amasa, whom he was afraid to attack 
openly, he comes up with a smile asking, “ Art 
thou in health, my brother ?”’ and clasps me in his 
embrace; but his sword smites me to the heart, 
and leaves me to the consolation of his smile and 
his embrace, while I am dying under the stroke 
of hishand. Spots can be put on any part of the 
Redeemer’s heritage, by such a practice. It can 
clothe the patience of Job with the robe of mur- 
muring and discontent, and can change the meek- 
ness of Moses into turbulence and violence. And 
it always originates from some principle which 
has another end in view than our own instruc- 
tion and benefit, in being more firmly established 
in the truth, and mere effectually warned against 
evil. Would men always be governed by this 
motive, when about to state their opinions concern- 
ing the character and conduct of others, many 
evils which now infest the church might be avert- 
ed, her character would stand more firm and un- 
blemished, and her peace be more undisturbed and 
sertain. 
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On Progress in Sin. 


I BELIEVE we may safely declare, that, even of 
‘the most wicked men who have lived, there can- 
not be pointed out one who foresaw, at the begin- 
ning of his course, all the crimes which he would 
commit before he had finished it. His hardihood, 
great as it may be, could scarcely endure the sight, 
if all was presented to him in one view. It is by 
taking a view of detached and divided parts of a 
long and aggravated course of wickedness, that 
men become induced to enter it at all.. They mark 
down a limit for themselves, saying, ‘ so far will 
I proceed in this business.”? Having reached the 
first, they place down a second limit still further 
before them than the first was at the beginning, 
that they may be allowed to proceed a long time 
without the trouble of breaking through the second 
limit, or of fixing down a third to which they may 
proceed, And yet, how often do we find men re- 
presenting occasional indulgence in sin as necessa- 
ry to our infirmities; and as forming a ‘kind of 
prop against falling into still more grievous offen- 
ces. ‘Shey should remember, that when we turn 
aside into sin, at all, it is like placing ourselves on 
a descent where we cannot stand still; and where 
every step increases the rapidity of our motion, 
till we are unable to hear the voice which would 
admonish us of our danger, and still more un- 
able to stop before we have fallen into it. This 
is but the natural course of things. When men 
ence smother the remonstranges of conscience, they 
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can easily repeat the conquest. Its resistance, like 
that of a ba adly tempered spring, becomes more iee- 
ble every time that it is overpowered. Access to 
crime, is like access to a place of difficult ap- 
proach, it becomes more easy every time the path 
which leads to it is trodden. 

Besides, that same folly which conducts to one 
crime, will often conduct to another for the sake of 
concealing the first, or of rendering ourselves safe 
from those evil consequences which may threaten 
immediately to follow it. When David committed 
adultery with Bathsheba, he had little thought of 
the aggravated guilt into which it would betray 
him. To conceal the crime, he first acted the part 
of a deceiver to Uriah. Deceit did not an swer his 
end. Uriah was too faithful a subject, and too 
brave a soldier, to comply with the request to go 
home and dwell with his wife, while the Ark, and 
Israel, and Judah, were abiding in tents, But Uri- 
ah must then be destroyed; for if he lives, David’s 
adultery no doubt will be detected, and according. 
ly, in a fit of desperation, the Prince of Israel 
gives orders for the murder of his loyal and brave 
subject; and, as if sporting with the crime, 
makes him carry in his own hand the ‘sentence 
of execution. When Peter first denied his mas- 
ter, he had but little thought that he would be 
led on to repeat the crime again and again; and 
still less, that he must add oaths and curses to 
give weight to his lies. When Jacob first consent- 
ed to deceive his father Isaac, and carry off the 
blessing from Esau, he would have shuddered at 
the thought, that he would have to tell the lie again 
and again—‘‘ | am Esau—I am thy eldest son, 
Esau.’’ But when he had once began to deceive, it 
would not do to give back, lest he should both lose 
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his object, and appear a deceiver in the eyes of his 
father. 

Let those who are willing to persuade them. 
selves that they may commit one sin, as the means 
of preserving themselves from committing others, 
look at these examples; and let them remember 
the words of the wisest of men: “ The beginning 
of strife is as when one letteth out waters; there- 
fore cease from contention before it be meddied 
with.”? Comparing the first commission of sin to 
what many of us may have seen—water which has 
been dammed up by a mound of earth; a great 
weight of it is collected together; for a while the 
current is stopped, and all is still; at length the 
earth begins to give way ; at first the breach may 
appear but im a single corner, and but a small cur- 
rent runs over; the breach becomes greater and 
greater, and the stream stronger and stronger ; 
and soon the mound is swept away, and the wa- 
ters rush on with a violence which nothing can re- 
sist. 

Reader ! reflect, and be persuaded, that suchis ge- 
nerally the beginning and ending of deliberate sin. 
Do you yield to it in one instance ?—beware, lest 
you find yourself unable to check it for ever. You 
are placing yourself in a situation, and yielding 
yourself up to a power which have brought ruin 
upon thousands. Would you be safe, never yield. 
Avoid sin as that which carries death in its touch. 
Is there a solicitation to yield in some case, where 
every feeling of your heart would incline you 
to yield, and where there appears every circum- 
stance to alleviate the crime? give up in this case, 
and perhaps, before the same day has revolved, 
you shall find yourself involved in some crime, 
from which at first you would have retreated! 
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with alarm, and in which every circumstance shall 
aggravate your guilt. Surrounded with jovial 
friends, begin not with levity or intemperate 
merriment ; before you are aware, you may be 
subdued by your glass; from drunkenness you 
may proceed to profaneness or wrangling; from 
either or both of these, you may proceed to lying 
to conceal your guilt, or to slanders against those 
who have honesty and firmness enough to tell you 
of your fault ; and from these, unless divine grace 
has reached your heart, you may proceed to an 
open and avowed rejection of the gospel, and a 
wanton abandonment of yourself to every thing 
evil And all this may have sprung from intem- 
perate merriment on some occasion of festivity. 

Who then will doubt the usefulness of the com- 
mand, or will refuse to comply with that wise rule, 
‘¢ Abstain from every appearance of evil 2?” 
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CHURCH OF GOD. 
Ne. VIII. 
Results. 


f ROM explaining the wses which the visible 
ehurch, constituted as we have stated it to be, sub- 
serves, we pass on to some of its practical results. 
We mean certain principles, flowing, as necessary 
eonclusions, from the doctrme which we have esta- 
blished; and which directly imfluence the whole 
system of ecclesiastical order. 

1. The right and duty of all them who in every 


place call upon the name of the Lord Jesus, to hold 


religious fellowship with each other, as God afford. 
eth opportunity, are undisputed among Christians. 
Whatever be their diversities of opinion concern- 
ing the extent of that general description, and the 
religious fellowship founded upon it, yet within 
the limits which they prescribe to themselves re- 
spectively, they not only revere it asa duty, but 
esteem it as a privilege: ‘They both insist upon 
its letter, and act in its spirit. A private Chris- 
tian goes from one congregation to another, and is 
received upon the evidence of his having been a 
member of that which he left. A minister of the 
gospel travels into parts distant from the place and 
society where he was ordained; and preaches the 
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word, without scruple, in any other part of the 
world; and without a thought of his wanting a new 
commission. <A person lawfully baptized is every 
where considered as under sacramental consecra- 
tion to God in Christ; and nobody dreams of re- 
peating his baptism. We make no account of the 
question about a valid or invalid ministry, because 
we confine ourselves, at present, to the commu- 
nion which obtains among those who are agreed on 
this point. 

We ask, then, what is the origin and reason of 
this communion? What is there to render it lawful 
and proper ? ‘* A common interest,’’ you will say, 
*¢ in the Christian ordinances, and the benefits dis- 
pensed by them.’? No doubt. But what is the ba- 
sis of this common interest? How did it become 
common? ‘ Christ has procured it for his 
church.”” Most certainly. But what church ? 
The church of those who are ‘ written in the 
Lamb’s book of life 2??? Nothing more incontro- 
vertible. Yet do you not perceive that you have 
laid the foundation of all religious fellowship in 
this—that the elect church of the redeemed is 
one? and that individual Christians enjoy their 
spiritual immunities, merely as parts of that great 
whole to which Christ has bequeathed them? As 
members of the one ‘“‘ household of faith?” As 
citizens of the one ‘‘ city of God 2?” That the right 
to spiritual privileges turns precisely on this point— 
‘¢ They are given to the church, and Iam a mem- 
ber of the church.”? But as there can be no exter- 
nal communion without an external church, and as 
all the sections of true believers all the world over, 
compose but one church invisible, it follows that 
the sections, or if you will, congregations, of visi- 
ble believers, compose but one visible church. [or 
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it seems unreasonable to say, that the whole num- 
ber of real Christians should not bear the same ge- 
neral relation to the w/o/e number of professing Chris- 
tiansamong whom they are included, with that which 
every portion of real Christians bears to that portion 
of professed Christians in which it is included. 

But the relation which a number of true Chris- 
tians, in the bonds of Christian fellowship, bear to 
the external society to which they belong, is that of 
a part of the Church catholic invisible, to a parti- 
eular visible church. Therefore, the relation which 
all the parts of the church invisible bear to all par- 
ticular visible churches, is that of one general church 
invisible to one general church visible. 

Again: The several portions of real Christians 
are related to their aggregate number, as parts of a 
great whole which is the Catholic church invisible. 
Therefore, all the portions or congregations of pro- 
fessed Christians are related to each other as parts 
of a great whole, which is the Catholic church vi- 
sible. 

Hence it results, that as a right to those privileges 
which the Lord Jesus hath purchased for his re- 
deemed, is founded in the circumstance of being a 
maetaber of that church which is made up of them; 
so, a right to the external privileges which are dis- 
pensed by an external ministry in the external 
church is founded upon the fact of one’s being a 
member of that church. It is on this ground, and 
on this alone, that the communion of churches is 
established. A man is not admitted to Christian 
fellowship in one congregation because he is a 
member of another—this would be a solecism. 
But he is admitted because he is a member of the 
church catholic; ef which his communion in any 
particular church 1s received as evidence by every 
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other particular church. He is free of the “ city of 
God,” and therefore entitled to the immunities of 
citizenship in whatever part of the city he may hap- 
pen to be. We may illustrate this matter by an 
analogy from civil affairs. A citizen of the state 
of New-York carries his citizenship with him to 
every spot under her jurisdiction. It is of no conse- 
quence in what county or town he resides ;_ nor how 
oiten he removes from one town or county to an- 
other ; nor whether he be at his own dwelling ; or 
on a visit to a friend; or ona journey ; whatever 
privileges belong to him in his general character of 
a citizen of the state, he can claim any where and 
every where: for example, the right of voting for 
governour, provided he be legally qualified. 

On the contrary, a man’s being an inhabitant of a 
particular city or town, does not give him the least 
title to the immunities peculiar to any other city or 
town. It would be very absurd for him to insist 
that because he had a right to vote for charter offi- 
cers in New-York, therefore he has a right to vote 
for charter-ofhicers in Albany! ‘The reason ts, they 
are independent on each other. But if voting for 
charter-oflicers were a right attached to citizenship 
at large, then he could claim the right in any city 
within the state—and he would vote in Albany, not 
because he had voted in New-York, but because 
he is a member of the state which includes them 
both. 

The very same principle pervades the church of 
God. Were it not one, no man could claim privi- 
lege or exercise office, out of the partioular church 
to which he belongs. A mimister is no minister out 
of his own pulpit and his own charge. It would 
be just as proper for an alderman of New-York to 
issue writs in Albany, as for a minister of a congre- 
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gation in New-York to offer to preach in Albany. 
The effect would be, that a minister must have a 
new.commission, that is, a new ordination, for every 
new church he should preach in. 

We know that no church under heaven is able te 
carry this principle out into practice. ‘There is but 
one of two ways to avoid the embarrassment : 

Either, communion between the members and 
ministers of different congregations, is the result of 
an agreement between them; or the independent 
churches themselves do act upon the principle 
which they deny, the catholic unity of the church. 

If the latter, our point is gained. If the former, 
then the communion of churches is derived, not 
from their communion with our Lord Jesus Christ, 
nor from his authority; but from a human com- 
pact ; and thus far we have no Christian privileges 
at all. 

If, to elude the force of this conclusion, it be 
said, that Christ has warranted and required his 
churches, although independent of each other, te 
keep up their fellowship in his name—we reply, that 
this is a contradiction. Because the very fact of 
his uniting them in such fellowship constitutes 
them, to its whole extent, but one body, the mem- 
bers of which cannot possibly be independent on 
each other. The issue is, that all Christian and 
ministerial communion originates in the visible 
unity of the catholic church; and that there is no 
explaining its reason, nor preserving its existence, 
without admitting, in some shape or other, that 
the church of God is one—this is our first result. 

2. From the relation in which the children of be- 
lieving parents stand to the church of God there 
result mutual rights and duties. 
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ist. Such children have a right, even in their in- 
fancy, to a solemn acknowledgment of their mem- 
bership by the administration of baptism—they 
have a right to the individual and collective prayers 
of Christians; that is to be remembered before the 
throne of grace by Christians in their retired deyo- 
tion, and in the public worship of the church.— 
They have a right, during their tender age, to her 
instruction, her protection, and her salutary control. 
It would be strange, indeed, if little children, who 
were so graciously noticed by her king and her 
God, should have no claim upon her parental affec- 
tion. They are her hope; they are the seed from 
which she is to look for ‘ trees of righteousness ; 
the planting of Jenovan that he may be glorified.” 
And, as such, they are intitled to her patient and as- 
siduous culture. 

This is the birth-right of the children of those 
who name the name of the Lord Jesus. We had 
it from our fathers. ‘‘ They trusted in God; they 
‘¢ trusted in him, and they were not confounded. 7 
He was their God; and he was our God also, be- 
cause he was the God of their seed. ‘Thus ‘“ the 
lines fell unto us in pleasant places; yea we had 
a goodly heritage.’” Owning the God of our fa- 
thers, we call upon him as the God of our seed ; 
and the inheritance which we derived from them 
we transmit to our sons and our daughters, that 
they may hand it down to their children, and their 
children to another generation. Our giddy youth 
undervalue this privilege ; our profane youth laugh 
atit. In doing so they ‘ observe lying vanities- 
and forsake their own mercies.”” Such as have 
come to their right mind, and have learned to sit at 
the feet of Jesus, will say, with heartfelt emotion, in 
the words of Dr. Watts: 
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“ Lord, I ascribe it to thy grace ; 
And not to chance, as others do; 

That I was born of Christian race, 
And not a heathen or a Jew.” 


2d. There are duties corresponding with these 
privileges. Youth born in the Christian church, 
acknowledged as her children, and put under her 
care, can never shake off certain tender and solemn 
obligations. 

They are bound to revere her authority, and to 
promote her happiness. The very law of nature 
intitles her to this. A young man who should 
evince, from the time he was capable of action, a 
studied contempt for the magistrates, laws, institu- 
tions and welfare of his country, would be held to 
have renounced all virtuous principle; and, if he 
should elude the tribunals of justice, could not 
escape the punishment of public detestation. But 
why ? Isit because God has entrusted his church 
with his living oracles; and dignified her with his 
gracious presence, that her counsels are beneath 
regard, and her control a matter of scorn? Is it 
because she has done more to prepare her children 
for usefulness, for comfort, and for glory, than 
mere-civil society ever did, or ever can do, that she 
has forfeited their esteem, does not deserve a hear- 
ing when she exhorts or remonstrates, and shall 
have her most friendly and faithful services repaid 
with indifference or disdain? And shall behaviour 
which, in every other community would seal a man 
up for infamy, be applauded as spirited and magna- 
nimous in the church of God? Let not the un- 
worthy notion find a place among our young peo- 
ple ; let them feel their obligation to requite, with 
kmdness, the care which watched over their early 
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days; and to respect the counsels and institutions 
whose tendency is not to debase, but to ennoble 
them ; not to embitter their enjoyments, but to en- 
sure their peace; not to lead them into harm, but 
to save them from ruin here, and to crown them 
with eternal blessedness in the world to come. 

Let them reflect, moreover, that they are bound 
to own their relation to the church of God, by 
professing the name of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
showing forth his death in the communion of the 
holy supper, and walking in all his ordinances and 
commandments blameless. 

It is to be feared that even such of them as are 
of sober deportment; as carefully avoid every 
thing rude or unbecoming toward Christianity and 
Christians; as would turn with horrour from open 
infidelity, do yet, for the most part, labour un- 
der the evil of an erroneous conscience on this sub- 
ject; and seduce themselves into a false and hurtful 
tranquillity. ‘They seem to think that professing or 
not professing to be followers of Christ is a matter 
of mere choice—that the omission contracts no guilt, 
while it enlarges the sphere of their indulgences, and 
exempts them from the necessity of that tender and 
circumspect walk which belongs to a real Christian. 

This is all wrong—radically wrong. The very 
mildest construction which it can bear, amounts to a 
confession of their being ‘‘ aliens from the common- 
‘« wealth of Israel and strangers to the covenants of 

‘¢ promise’’—of their anxiety to decline something 
which the service of God imposes, or of yetaining 
‘something which it abjures—and is not this a most 
alarming thought? Do they expect to get to heaven 
with tempers and habits which are incompatible 
with devotedness to God upon earth ? Ifthey do not 
choose to ‘‘ name the name of Christ,” is it not be- 
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cause they do not choose to ‘‘ depart from iniquity ?”’ 
Let them not cherish any delusive hope. Without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord. And if any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of hiss. ‘Oo 
let them weigh well the alternative! If they do, 
what possible reason can they assign for refusing 
to honour him before men? Nay, this cannot be 
admitted: for if with the heart they believe unto 
righteousness, with the mouth they will also make 
confession unto salvation. And Christ has told them 
that if they will not confess him before men, they 
have nothing to expect but that he will not confess 
them before his Father who is in heaven. By not 
confessing the Lord Jesus, they declare themselves 
willing to be accounted unbelievers. Are they 
prepared for the consequences ? 

Furthermore. It arises out of the very nature 
of the case, that if the most High God condescends 
to offer eternal life, im his dear Son, to sinners 
whom he might justly shut up under an irreversi- 
ble sentence of death, they cannot slight his offer 
without the most flagrant ingratitude, and the 
most aggravated guilt. His commandment to re- 
ceive the Lord Jesus Christ, as his ‘‘ unspeakable 
gift,” is peremptory : and disobedience to it an act 
of direct rebellion. ‘To say then, ‘I will not pro- 
fess the name of Christ,”’ 1s to say, ‘* I will neither 
submit to the authority of God, nor accept the gift 
of wis grace.”” With the very same propriety 
might you say, I will pay not respect to the moral 
law—Il will go after strange Gods ; I will bow to 
graven images—I will swear and biaspheme—lI 
will not keep holy the Sabbath day—I will not 
obey my parents—I will murder, and commit adul- 
tery, and steal, and lie, and covet; I will do no- 


thing which God has required ; and I will do 
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every thing which he has forbidden! Does the 
youthful reader start and tremble ? Why? The 
same God who has said, Thou shalt not kill—thou 
shalt not commit adultery—thou shalt not steal— 
thou shalt not lie; has said, Believe on the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. It is the same authority which enjoins, 
and the same rebellion which resists. ‘Thou canst 
not, therefore, decline that ‘‘ good confession, but 
at the peril of “ putting away from thee the words 
of eternal life.’ And thou knowest what his word 
has decided.—Zfany man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be *, 

There is something more. Many young persons 
imagine that they are not members of the church, 
until, upon a personal profession of their faith, they 
join it in the communion of the holy supper. This is 
a great mistake. The children of Christian parents 
are born members of the church. Their baptism 
is founded upon their membership; and not, as 
some people suppose, their membership upon their 
baptism. On the same principle, when they arrive 
at the years of discretion, they may, in taking upon 
them their baptismal engagements, by a becoming 
profession of the Lord Jesus, demand a seat at his 
table, as their privilege which the church cannot 
deny. ‘Their allegiance to him as their Redeemer, 
their King and their God, is inseparable from their 
birth-right. ‘The question, then, with them, when 
they reach that period of maturity which qualifies 
them to judge for themselves, is, not whether they 
shall contract or avoid an allegiance: which has 
hitherto had no claims upon them: but whether 
they shall acknowledge or renounce an allegiance 
under which they drew their first breath ? Whether 
they shall disown the prince of life, and wave thetr 

* 1 Cor: xvi 22. 
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interest in his church? Whether they shali dis- 
claim the God of their fathers ; forswear their con- 
secration to his service—take back the vows which 
were made over them and for them when they were 
presented to him in his sanctuary ; his blessed name 
called upon them; and the symbol of that ‘ blood 
which cleanseth from all sin,” applied tothem ? Not 
whether they shall be simple unbelievers, but whe- 
ther they shall display their unbelief in the form of 
apostasy ? That is the question: and an awful one 
itis. As they value their eternal life, let them con- 
sider, that every hour of their continuance in their 
neglect of Christ is an hour of contempt for his sal- 
vation, and of slander on his cross. How shall their 
hearts endure or their hands be made strong, when 
he shall come to reckon with them for their treading 
him under foot, and counting the blood of the nate 
nant wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing 
Reckon with them he will, and precisely for heir 
not owning him; for they cannot, no, they cannot 
shake off their obligations to own: him; although 
in the attempt they may destroy themselves for 
ever. 

‘¢ According to this representation,”’ I shall be 
told, ‘‘ the condition of many of our youth 1s very 
‘¢ deplorable. It is their duty, you say, to profess 
‘¢ the name of Christ, and to seal their profession at 
‘‘ the sacramental table. This they cannot do: 
‘‘ for they are conscious that they do not possess 
‘‘ those principles and dispositions which are requi- 
‘‘ site to render such a profession honest. What 
‘‘ course shall they steer? If they do not profess 
‘‘ Christ, they live in rebellion against God: if 
‘< they do, they mock him with a lie. Which side 
‘* of the alternative shall they embrace ? Continue 
‘“ among the profane, and be consistently wicked ? 
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‘¢ or withdraw from them in appearance, and play. 
‘¢ the hypocrite ?” | 

The case is, indeed, very deplorable. Destruc- 
tion is on either hand. For the UNBELIEVING 
shall have their part in the lake of fire *, and the 
HYPOCRITE’S hope shall perish +. God forbid that 
we should encourage either a false profession, or a 
refusal to make one. The duty is to embrace 
neither side of the alternative. Not to contmue 
with the profane, and not to act the hypocrite ; but 
to receive the Lord Jesus Christ in truth, and to 
walk in him. <‘ I cannot do it,” replies one: and 
one, it may be, not without moments of serious and 
tender emotion upon this very point: ‘‘ I cannot do 
it.””» My soul bleeds for thee, thou unhappy! But 
it must be done, or thou art lost for ever. Yet 
what is the amount of that expression: in the mouth 
of some a flaunting excuse, and of others a bitter. 
complaint—I cannot ? Is the inability to believe in 
Christ different from an inability to perform any 
other duty ? Is there any harder necessity of call- 
ing the God of Truth @ trap, in not believing the 
record which he hath given of his son, than of com- 
mitting any other, sin? The inability created, the 
necessity imposed, by the Enmity of the carnal 
mind against God}? It is the inability of wicked- 
ness, and of nothing else. Instead of being an apo- 
logy, it is itself the essentia/ crime, and can never 
become its own vindication. 

But it is even so. The evil does lie too deep for 
the reach of human remedies. Yet a remedy there 
is, and an effectual one. It is here—‘* J will sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean; from 


all your filthiness, and from all your idols will I 


* Rey. xxi. 8. t Job vin. 15. t Rom. vit. 7, 
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cleanse you. A NEW HEART also will I Give you, 
and a NEW spirit will I pur withn you: And I 
will TAKE AWAY the STONY HEART out of your 

esh; and I will cIvE you an HEART OF FLESH. 
And I will puT My SPIRIT WITHIN you, and 
cAUSE you to walk in my statutes; and ye shall 
keep my judgments and do them*. ‘Try this expe- 
dient: Go, with thy “ filthiness’”’ and thine “idols: 
Go, with thy “ stony heart” and thy perverse spirit, 
which are thy real inability, to God upon the throne 
of grace ; spread out before him his “ exceeding 
great and precious promise ’’—importune him as 
the hearer of prayer, in the name of Jesus, for the 
accomplishment of it to thyself—wait for his mer- 
cy: it is worth waiting for—and remember his 
word; Therefore will the Lord wait, that he may 
be Gracious unTOo you; and therefore will he be 
exalted that he MAY HAVE MERCY upon you: for 
the Lord is a God of judgment ; blessed are all they 
that wait for him +. 


* Ezek. xxxvi. 25—-27. + Is. xxx. 18. 
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The power of divine grace is always admirable, es- 
pecially when it is displayed upon the hearts of 
the young. The following is one of two narratives 
concerning two sisters, who both left the world 
in the morning of their days to exchange their 
earthly bloom for the beauty of paradise ; and to 
wait, as daughters of the resurrection, for the 
glory of that “* morning ”’ when their bodies shall 
‘‘ awake’’ in the ‘ likeness” of their Saviour 
and their God. 

Both narratives are from that highly respectable re- 
ligious publication, the Christian Observer, pub- 
lished in London, by evangelical ministers of the 
church of England. We shall give the second 
in a future number. 


weer } Gite 


HAVING obtained permission from Mrs. Y. to 
transmit to you the following accounts of two young 
ladies, her nieces, | communicate them with plea- 
sure, trusting that they will coincide with the be- 
nevolent plan of your publication. In the letter to 
me, which contained that permission, Mrs. Y. thus 
expresses herself. 

‘© When I consider the hasty manner in which 
these accounts were written; at all hours, by day 
or night, whenever I could snatch a few minutes, 
and without an idea of their being seen by any per- 
son, but my sister, (to whom they were written ;) 
I feel ashamed they should be read, except by a 
few partial friends who know me. But the consi- 
deration that they may do good to others supersedes 
every other; and I earnestly ask of God, that the 
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perusal of what his love and mercy did for my 
dear nieces may be blessed to all who read these 
accounts, and may lead them to seek that grace 
He so abundantly showed to my young friends.” 
These young ladies were born in India, and 
were sent from thence to England when the elder 
was seven and the younger six years of age. 
Mrs.-Y. informs me, that ‘* except for one fort- 
night they were never parted from each other in 
life ; and not long by death.—They died nearly at 
the same age, just turned of seventeen years.”’ 
Mrs. Y. adds: ‘* I never saw such an affectionate 
union of hearts, where the dispositions were difler- 
ent, asin them. Catherine (the younger) was all 
sprightliness, mirth, and good humour, along with 
the most striking mixture of seriousness on every 
proper occasion. Margaret was of a more placid 
even temper. The most striking traits in her cha- 
racter were propriety and discretion, far beyond 
her years; with a degree of humility that made it 
both easy and pleasant to her to do the meanest of- 
fices of kindness to a poor sick person: and she 
was particularly happy when employed in the ser- 
vice of such of her fellow creatures. Her affections 
were warm, and active, but silent. Her grateful 
attachment to me was perhaps as strong as her sis- 
ter’s: but no person I ever saw had so happy a me- 
thod of expressing her feelings as Catherine. Dis- 
interestedness was a striking feature inM. I never 
.saw her half so much pleased with any approbation 
bestowed upon herself, as when her sister C. was 
approved and applauded. Ido not recollect any 
striking proofs of a real work of grace upon her 
heart, till she and her sister C. had the advantage 
of hearing the Rev. Mr. ——. Her natural réserve 
made it not so easy to know her; and yet the good 
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sense and prudence which directed all her actions 
and her very obliging disposition, made one always 
pleased with her.”’ 

The following extracts from letters written by 
Mrs. Y. to one of her sisters, describe the temper 
and conduct of Miss Margaret during her last ill- 
ness, which happened about a year before that of 
Miss Catherine. 


Avcusr 6th, 1801. 


‘¢ You are anxious to know, my dear sister, if 
our dear Margaret be aware of her danger. I hope 
she is, but I have no certain proof as yet. From the 
time I knew the nature of her disorder, I have taken 
every opportunity of speaking of the use which 
ought to be made of sickness; and of the mercy of 
having time given us, by a lingering illness, to pre- 
pare to meet our God. ‘These things I have said 
as alluding to myself; and took frequent occasion 
to express my regret, that I had not made a better 
use of the many illnesses which I had had. I had 
the comfort of seeing that these conversations were 
very pleasant toher. A clergyman called one day, 
and left us again, without entering into any particu- 
lar conversation. She seemed much dissatisfied, 
and said, his visit was of no use. I said, :perhaps 
you thought, my love, that he ought to have en- 
deavoured to direct your thoughts into a channel 
suited to your situation. She burst into tears, and 
said, ‘* Yes, aunt, that is what I wanted.” 

‘‘ The Rev. Mr. W. F. came to town just at 
that time. He called early the next morning. He 
was the very person to whom I could speak all my 
sorrows and anxieties. | told him what books I had 
read to her, and of my conversations, and her re- 
marks. I desired him to see her often, and toe 
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point out to her what was likely to be the conse. 
quence of her illness. With the most affectionate 
tenderness and propriety he executed my commis- 
sion. She thanked him for his visit, and begged to 
see him as often as possible.” 


Avcust 18th. 


‘¢ T have always known that my dear Margaret’s 
mind was not light or trifling; but I did not think 
religion in her to be so lively, so active a principle 
as in her sister Catherine. But for some months 
past I have had reason to hope, that her mind was 
more and more seriously impressed. She never 
seems so happy as when I am alone with her, when 
she always leads to useful and serious subjects. I 
often try to read her asleep, but she will say, ‘ not 
the Bible, lest I lose any of it.”” She expresses the 
greatest anxiety for any sick persons she hears of, 
lest they have no religious friend near them. 

‘¢ On seeing her more drowsy than usual yester- 
day, she said, “she had not been able to sleep for 
thinking of a young person whose death she had 
just heard of : one whom she had known something 
of, and, she had reason to think, had spent a very 
thou; ehtless life. She said, her mind was distress- 
ed - the fear, that she died in the same una- 
wakened state in which she had lived; without ha- 
ving had one friend to show her her danger, or as- 
sist, and direct her to seek for help.” 


SEPTEMBER 14th, 1801. 


* My dear Margaret continues to be the same 
patient uncomplaining sufferer she has hitherto 
been. Her every word and action is an instructive 
lesson. No murmur, no fretfulness have I seen 
during a confinement of near twenty weeks. | She 
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expressed a wish to receive the sacrament; but 
desired me first to help her to understand it. I 
read to her Milner’s excellent sermon upon it, and 
some useful meditations; and was much gratified 
by her remarks. ‘The Rev. Mr. F. also conversed 
with her upon it, and she desired to receive it the 
next day. He recommended prayer to her. She 
complained to him of the wandering of her thoughts. 
‘ When that is the case,’ said he, ‘ what do you do 2’ 
She replied, ‘* I stop, sir, and try to collect my 
thoughts, and then begin again.”’ 


OcrToBeErR 2d. 


‘¢ It has been her amusement this last fortnight 
to make bracelets and watch-chains of her hair, for 
her aunts and sisters ; and thread-cases, &c. for the 
servants, as last gifts. She gave her sisters their’s last 
night, and desired them to wear them for her sake ; 
“saying ‘“‘I know Iam dying—I have long known 
it, and I am very willing to die.’’ Just then I went 
into the room. Her sisters were both in tears. 
Jane said, ‘* Aunt, do not be alarmed—these tears 
will do us no harm. I wish I could change places 
with Margaret.”’ Margaret said, ‘‘ Jane, that will 
not do—but do not weep—let nobody weep for me ; 
I am ready, and willing to die.’’ Then stooping 
down to Catherine, who was sitting at her feet, she 
gently wiped away the tears from her face, and bid 
her get up, and shed no more tears for her.” 


OctToBeER 30th. 


‘¢ [ wish you could be an eye-witness of my hap- 
py Margaret’s peace, and hope, and entire resigna- 
tion. She asked me the other night to sit by her 
bed. ‘* I want to talk with vou,” she said, ‘ of 
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my many comforts. I feel I am dying very fast—f 
have long known it must be so. Your conversa- 
tions, early in my illness, showed me what the end 
of it would be. I thought till lately I might have 
been propt up by medicine a little longer—but it 
will not be. I find my strength fail daily, and I 
hope I shall soon be gone. Indeed, I am quite 
willing to die.”” I alk ed her, why she was so wil- 
ling to die. She replied, és Aunt, I am willing to 
die, because I see it is God’s will that I shall die ; 

and why should I wish to live? Besides, aunt, I 
feel myself greatly helped.’ I desired her to ex- 
plain what she meant by that expression? ‘ Why, 

I mean, that If do think Jesus loves me, and I 
feel quite sure that he will take me to himself, and 
{ have thought for some time past, that neither 
you, my dear aunt, nor any of my friends, nor 
aught in this world could give me satisfaction, or 
make me wish to hve; though I am willing to live 

if God chooses life for me; ; but I see He chooses 
death, and so I am willing to die. Now you know, 
aunt, I could not think this of myself, therefore I 
know Iam helped. But why should I say, that I 
know Jesus now loves me? When I was in India 
how oft was I preserved. It was one of my favour- 
ite tricks to lean over the side of a well in my fa- 
ther’s garden, to look at myself in the water; yet 
I never fell in. Another was to run races by the 
side of a pond; still 1 was preserved. Once I was 
thrown out of a phaeton; but I was not hurt. 
Again, when I was coming from India our ship 
sprung a leak, and we were in great danger; but 
the thing was, I was to come to England, and that 
was the greatest mercy of all: for yonder I should 
have known nothing. So you see how good God 
has always been to me.”’ She mentioned her brother 
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with tenderness, and saying she should see him 
here no more, she burst into tears; but soon re- 
covered herself, saying, ‘‘ I have forgotten to men- 
tion one of my great comforts, which is, that Ca- 
therine bears my approaching death so well.”’ 

‘¢ She said to me the other night—‘* O my aunt, 
if my death should be made the means of awaken- 
ing any friend of mine, what a happiness would 
that be.”’ 

*¢ She afterwards said. ‘‘ There is old A—— 
S , who had many a weary walk to lead my 
galloway while I was able to ride, and she was not 
rewarded ; if it be not too expensive you can give 
her mourning. - There is Miss H , 1 should 
like to have her attend me to my grave as a mourn- 
er; and there is Miss D——, I should like to have 
her for a bearer; but I think I am sleepy just now, 
I will tell you the rest another time.” In a few 
minutes she was asleep. So undisturbing is the 
thought of death to her ! 

‘¢ Parting with the Rev. Mr. W. F was 
a great trial to her. She used to call his visits, 
feasts. ? | 

‘¢ She is now unable to leave her bed-room. It 
is a pleasing sight to see her lying upon the bed, 
an hour before she undresses for the night. Jane 
and Catherine at the harpsichord, playing and sing- 
ing her favourite hymns, whilst I kneel by the bed 
to rub her feet: she looking like a placid angel, 
and listening so devoutly! She sometimes says, O 
aunt, those sweet hymns, they seem to carry me to 
heaven! Her favourite hymnsare, — - 














« @ thou my soul, on Ged rely,” &c. 
* O for an overcoming faith to cheer my dying hours,” &c. 
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And above all, 


“© Jesu, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.” 


She often says, ‘“* That, that is what I want.” | 


NovEMBER 2d. 


‘My Margaret’s weakness is extreme, but I thank 
God, her mind is still clear. The reverend Mr. 
J F saw her this morning. He asked 
her if she felt her mind harassed with any doubts 
concerning her future state. I wish you could 
have seen her sweet, though ghastly, smile, with 
which she replied—** Doubts, Sir! O none, none!” 
When he was gone, she said, ‘ I think, aunt, I an- 
swered right.” I replied with some quickness, 
‘¢ Surely you know whether you spoke truth or 
not.”?> She said, “* My aunt, I think I answered 
right. For though I cannot meditate as I used to 
do, and find myself very weak in prayer, so that 
sometimes I think God is forsaking me; yet I soon 
check myself for so bad a thought, and say, That 
cannot be ; for He knows that it is my heart’s de- 
sire not to forsake Him. And besides, I am very 
sure, that God, who has done so much for me, and 
brought me thus far, will not leave me to myself 
now! So ina few minutes my mind is quite hap- 
py again.—So aunt, I hope I answered right.”’ 





NoveMBER 24th, 1801. 


“1 know, my dear sister, you are anxious to 
have the particulars of my Margarct’s concluding 
scene. 

‘‘ The day after I wrote last, she received the 
sacrament. She was unable to carry the cup to 
her head, but seemed much comforted and refresh- 
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ed. From that day her cough was very violent ; 
but whenever she had an interval of ease, she loved 
to talk with us; and her conversation was invaria- 
bly cheerful, expressing patience, hope, and thank- 
fulness, for her many mercies and comforts. She 
sometimes spent the night in the great chair, wrapt 
in a blanket. Whatever were her sufferings, she 
never complained: but when unable to speak, 
would smile, and make signs for what she wanted. 

‘‘ T was made very uneasy by her refusing to 
have prayers in her room for two days, when her 
cough was particularly distressing. She said, it 
was not right to have prayers read when her cough 
put it out of her power to attend ;, or if it abated a 
few minutes, left her so weak, that she could not 
help falling inte a slumber. 

‘¢ Soon after, her sister Catherine said to me, 
‘¢ Aunt, I have half filled a manuscript book with 
extracts from the Psalms of David; what shall I 
fill it up with ?”? Margaret directly said, ‘* Aunt, 
lend her those sweet extracts of your’s from Leigh- 
ton on St. Peter, where, in speaking of prayer, he 
says, ‘ Lord, whilst I have breath I will cry unto 
Thee; and when I can no longer cry unto Thee, I 
will lie at thy feet, and look up.’ Oh aunt, I often 
think of that now—for now that is all that I can 
do.” 

‘¢ She never lost sight of the great event that was 
approaching, but would often say, ‘“‘ O that the 
time was here! I long to be in heaven! O when 
shall I be there !”? 

‘«¢ She had bought the Olney Hymns as a present 
for her aunt L——. ‘+ Now,”’ said she, “ help me 
up stairs, that I may give it with my own hands.” 
I said, my love, that cannot be—your strength is 
quite gone-—‘* Do you think so, aunt. Well, then 
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give me a pencil, and guide my hand, till I mark a 
hymn.”? Ididso. ‘ Now,” said she, “ carry this 
up stairs,” (her aunt being then confined) ‘ with 
my love, and tell her, it is my last gift, and I would 
have given it with my own hands, had I been able. 
Desire her, when she hears that 1 am gone, to re- . 
joice, and, instead of weeping, to read this hymn.”’ 
It was the seventy-second hymn of the second book, 


‘In vain my fancy strives to paint, 
The moment after death.”’ 


‘¢ Her chicf remaining care was for her beloved 
sister Catherine. She moaned and talked much in 
her sleep, but even then the name of her sister was 
almost constantly in her mouth. She would mur- 
mur out, ‘‘ Catherine, my dearest Catherine !”’ 
twenty times in the slumber of half an hour; and, 
though always moaning in her sleep, still smiled 
when she spoke her name. 

‘¢ On Sunday she suffered much, and often ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ O that I was in heaven! my sufferings I 
know are light compared with those of many, but 
indeed my dest is bad to bear; for no one can tell 
how much I am exhausted. I doubt, 1 doubt I 
shall lose patience.’? My love, I said, I wish on 
my dying bed, I may show as much. ‘ O aunt, 
more, more, I hope,’’ was her answer. 

“On seeing a funeral pass the window, she lift- 
ed up her hands, and seemed to join in the hymn 
they were singing before the corpse, and then said, 
‘‘ ] wish that cofin was mine! but patience! pa- 
tience ! my aunt F in her last letter said true 
—these are my last sufferings ; I shall soon be in 
heaven !” 
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‘¢ Towards midnight she often said ‘“* Dear aunt, 
tell me when will my work be done: I want to be 
in heaven.”? I replied, my love, I think you can- 
not see another day. This is your last night here : 
you will be in heaven before morning. [ wish, mv 
sister, you could have seen the look of grateful 
rapture with which she thanked God for that hope. 
‘“‘ The world,” she replied, ‘‘is nothing to me now. 
It has long been nothing.”” Soon after, she grew 
easier, and turning to me, with a look of disap- 
pointment, she said, **OQ my aunt, I doubt you 
are a true prophetess! I doubt lam growing ea- 
sier! She took the opportunity of this interval of 
ease, to speak a good deal. ‘* O, how good, how 
gracious, is my Godto me! In my childhood, and 
to this hour, how graciously has he dealt with me! 
O what a mercy to bring a poor Indian to this 
country, that I might learn to know him; and then 
to give me sucha parent—O, such a parent!’’ She 
clasped my hand in her’s, and with an energy and 
look, of which I can give you no idea, but which I 
never can forget, repeated—‘* O, such a parent!” 
till she was almost exhausted. , 

‘< One of the servants coming in just then, who 
had been particularly attentive to her, she said, 
‘¢ If I had breath I would thank you again for all 
your kind nursing of me; but, dear aunt, you 
must reward her; and pray remember good old 
A S ;? then with a sweet smile she said, 
‘‘ How many debts of kindness do I leave you to 
pay !? She then asked her sister Jane to read a 
prayer, after which she said, ‘*O how good has God 
ever been to me, and that when I was not thinking 
of him! How often have I sinned against him 
But, Itrust, I am forgiven, and I long to go to 
Him !” She then praved for support in her last 
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moments. I said, “‘ You see, my love, you are 
supported, The prayer in your favourite hymn 
you ste is answered. You have that overcoming 
faith that cheers your dying hours.’? She acknow- 
ledged it with a grateful smile, but was not able to 
speak for some time. 

‘¢ Soon after she desired me to lift her out of 
bed. I did so, and set her upon the bedside, 
and put my arm round her to support her. In an 
instant she laid her head upon my shoulder, and in 
about two minutes was in heaven. 

‘‘©Q happy, blessed hour, when she departed, 
ever to be remembered by me with thankfulness!” 
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A Tribute to Truth. 
D IF FERENCE of opinion, unavoidable in men 


beset with infirmity, gives rise to discussion by 
which truth gains, upon the whole, much more than 
she loses. The gravity of her aspect does not chill 
the warmth of the heart ; she disdains not the wing 
of imagination; nor commands Entertainment to 
retire at the approach of Instruction. Seria mixta 
jocis, the most stern philosopher will approve : or if 
he affects to be displeased, his frown has some 
other origin than his wisdom. On these accounts 
it has never been held a violation of decorum to 
blend inquiry with wit; or to smile over the exe. 
cution of a literary convict. Justice may thus be 
administered in the republic of letters, without in- 
fringing upon the delicacy of moral and social feel- 
ing. Argument may contract an alliance with Hu- 
mour; even Satire may now and then dress an ex- 
goriated spot with a preparation of Attic salt, and 
yet nothing occur to generate hostility or to fetter 


the liberal mtercourse of life. For ourselves, not- 


withstanding the debate on the subject of Episco- 
pacy, as we are utterly unconscious of an emotion 
which would lead us to seek the hurt of a human 
being, who thinks contrary to us, so we have never 
aliowed personalities te mingle with our strictures, 
and have made, as our pages testify, the excitement 
produced in our opponents by an occasional touch 
of the fly, a matter rather of pleasantry than of 
wrath. ‘To a repayment in kind we shall never ob- 
ject. And should our irascible friend who arrays 
the Churchman against the Christian, (an oppugna- 
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tion not uncommon in this wayward world,) here- 
after, by any unlooked for casualty, light upon the 
mantle of Lucian or of Swift, we shall be among 
the foremost with our homage. Let the meed be 
won, even by accident, and we shall not refuse the 
bays to the brow of Zoilus. 

But when men forget the limits and weapons. of 
lawful warfare—when instead of exposing, as they 
have a perfect right, either weakness of reasoning 
or mistakes in fact, they employ personalities so 
gross as the following, 

*¢ Peace on their looks, and vengeance in their pens * ;” 
when they can impeach both motives and veracity, 
it is time to be serious and to have done. — In this 
article we shall do both. With unfeigned regret 
do we offer it to our reader: but are sure. that 
when he shall have perused it he will not ask for 
an apology. 

The Christian’s Magazine speaking of the origin 
of the present controversy, observed, that some of 
the non-episcopalians ‘* may consider Dr. H.’s 
‘‘ books as the continuance of a system of attack 
‘¢ which commenced several years ago, when a cer- 
‘¢ tain preacher declared to the faces of some of the 
‘¢ most venerable ministers im this city, that all 
‘clergymen, not episcopally ordained, are impos- 
‘¢ tors—their commissions forgeries, and their : sa- 
‘“‘craments, blasphemy f.”’ 

A note contains the following explanation, 

‘‘ "Fhe preacher was Mr. Wricur, the place 
‘¢ St. Paul’s church ;_ the qccasion, a deacon’s or- 
‘¢ dination ; and the text, of which, to use his own 
‘¢ words, he ‘* took leave,” in order to give the 


* Churchman’s Magazine, p. 482. 
+ Curistian’s Macazixe, Vel. Lf. 92. 
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** poor non-episcopalians a Azé, that injunction of 

‘‘ our Lord, Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless 

‘© as doves. ‘That the orator was right in taking 

“this “ leave,”’ will hardly be questioned; as he 

‘¢ immediately broke through the second precept of 

‘*¢ his text; and the consequences proved that he 

‘¢ had but little skill in the first. The effusion had 

‘‘ more of every thing in the serpent than his wis- 

‘‘dom,; and more of every thing in the dove than 

‘¢ her innocence. 

‘« A circumstance which rendered the attack an 
‘‘ outrage, was the care of the Episcopal clergy to 
‘¢ circulate notice of the ordination, and their soli- 
‘¢ citude for the attendance of their non-SEHropH 
‘¢ brethren *,” 

Our correspondent, who never rebukes but with 
the ‘* meekness of celestial wisdom,” appeared to 
be somewhat gravelled with this little anecdote ; but 
contented himself with remarking in his letters, 
that ‘“* there is no recollection of such an inyitation 
‘having been given +’’—And with asking, ‘ Is it 
‘‘ not possible that the indignant feelings of those 
‘‘ who heard Mr. Wright deliver sentiments ob- 
‘‘ noxious to them, may have somewhat exaggerat- 
“< ed his language ; or that at this distance of time, 
‘‘ it may be unintentionally mis-stated ?”? Adding, 

‘¢ T can only assert that the Episcopal clergy who 
« ‘* heard him, cannot recollect that he used the very 
\ strong expressions which you impute to him {.”’ 

Again: 


‘< Now, sir, before you hazarded this most seri- 
“¢ ous charge against the Episcopal clergy—a charge 
“which, fixing on them an “ outrage,” would 


* CurisTiIaAn Ss MaGazineE Vol, J, 72. 92. 
+t Hornart’s Anology, p. 38, t Jdid. p. 45. 
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‘“< prove that they possessed neither the mild for- 
‘‘ bearance of Christians, the dignity of clergymen, 
“ nor the manners of gentlemen, should you not have 
‘¢ paused, and ascertained, beyond the possibility of 
‘¢ mistake, several important particulars? Are you 
« satisfied on good authority, that “* the Episcopal 
‘¢ clergy expressed a solicitude for the attendance 
‘¢ of their non-Episcopal brethren?” I have ascer- 
“tained from the officiating bishop, and the only 
‘‘two Episcopal clergy now resident in this city 
‘‘ who attended the ordination, that they knew no- 
‘thing of any invitation having been given ‘to the 
‘¢ non-Episcopal clergy, or of any solicitude having 
‘¢ been expressed for their attendance. But admit 
*« the fact: are you able to prove, have you any 
‘ satisfactory reason to believe, that the Episcopal 
‘¢ clergy were previously acquainted with the nature 
‘Cof Mr. Wright’s sermon, or with the obnoxious 
‘¢ passages to which you refer? You can neither 
** prove, nor have you any satisfactory reason to 
‘¢ believe this circumstance—and the truth of this 
“only can authorize you in the serious charge 
‘you have brought against the Episcopal clergy, 
‘*¢ and rescue it from the imputation of bemg more 
‘‘unjust and indecorous than the conduct which 
‘¢ vou ascribe to them. [fam authorized to assert, 
‘‘that the Episcopal clergy were wholly ignorant 
‘¢ what would be the contents of Mr.. Wright’s ser- 
‘mon, and the style in which he would deem it 
‘* proper to convey his observations *.”’ 


* By saying that the circumstance of inviting the non-episco- 
pal clergy rendered the attack an “ outrage,” we neither said 
nor meant to say, that the other Episcopal clergy had united 
with the. preacher in a plan of insult to their non-episcopal 
brethren: but that this circumstance rendered the attack by 
Mr. Wright an outrage on his part. 

It is presumeable that he knew of invitations which were no 
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‘The reader perceives, at once, that here is nothing 
to impeach the truth of our representation. It is 
all negative—a mere want of knowledge—There is 
‘“‘ no recollection”’ of the invitation—The Episcopal 
clergy ‘* cannot recollect”? such strong expressions. 
But surely a writer so “ learned” and “ able” as 
Dr. H. is not ignorant that in evidence, one posi- 
tive outweighs any assignable number of negatives: 
and that the memory of one who receives a blow, is 
apt to be more faithful on that article, than the me- 
mory of one who gives it. Be that as it may, Dr. 
H. having not denied the fact, we did not think his 
criticisms of any importance ; and, therefore, see- 
ing that our veracity was untouched, passed them 
by without notice. 

But it is not uninstructive to remark how ev ery 
thing grows with proper management. We for- 
merly produced a curious instance of the growth of 
an. argument under the cultivation of Dr. H.’s 
friends*.. We have now the satisfaction to pro- 
duce an equally curious instance of the growth of a 
fact under his own cultivation. In June, 1807, 
when the Apology was published, he was only un- 
able to ascertain the correctness of our assertions 
concerning Mr. Wright. But this left their truth 
entire. For certainly it does not follow that a 


secret—if he did not, there was an oversight among his breth- 
ren, in not giving him a hint ; as discretion was never consider- 
ed his greatest virtue. When one gentleman invites another 
to an exhibition by one of his own friends, he, by that act, be- 
comes security that his guest shall not be insulted. And if such 
an incident should unexpectedly occur, he is bound by every 
jaw of courtesy and of self-respect, to make what reparation is 
in his power. Was this done by the bishop or hisclergy? If 
it was, then in so far they were exculpated. If not, they be- 
came something like what the law calls, accesseries after the 
Fact. 
* €. Macaziye, Vol. I. p. 312. 
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thing must be false, because the evidence of it has 
not reached Dr. Hobart. However, in the course 
of eighteen months, 1. e. by December, 1808, this 
want of information has grown up into a positive 
proof; and the editor of the Christian’s Magazine 
‘is guilty of a gross muts-statement, which he is 
‘¢ ashamed to defend, while he cannot summon the 
‘¢ magnanimity to retract it *.”’ 

Conviction ought to precede retractation. On 
whom the obligation rests to so mortifying, but sa- 
lutary an exercise, we shall presently ask the read- 
er to decide. 

Dr. H. observes, that the charge fixing on the 
‘¢ Episcopal clergy an ‘* outrage,’ would prove 
‘¢ that they possessed neither the mild forbearance 
‘¢ of Christians, the dignity of ty RT nor the 
‘¢ manners of gentlemen f.”’ 

Writers who deal but little mm facts, should be 
guarded in their declarations. We never said nor 
insinuated, that such imputations would adhere to 
the episcopal clergy, provided what we advanced 
be true. Itis Dr. H. their friend and champion, 
who has shut them up under the dilemma of either 
convicting us of falsehood, or of owning that their 
behaviour was unworthy of Christians, clergyinen, 
or gentlemen. We cannot help consequences ; and 
so, recommending Dr. H. to the thanks of his 
brethren, we produce our voucher. 


(COPY.) 


‘Ido hereby certify, that the statement in the 
Christian’s Magazine, Vol. I. p. 92, and the note 
thereunto annexed, concerning the sermon preach- 


* Cuurciuman’s Macaztne, for Nov. and Dec. 1208. p, 480. 
+ Apology, p. 47. 
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_ed by Mr. Wricut,.and the invitation given to 
non-L.piscopal clergymen, is true and correct. I 
was myself personally invited by one of the Episco- 
pal clergymen, I think by Dr. Beacu ; and heard 
Mr. Wricur express himself in the following, or 
in equivalent terms; I believe that I retain his 
words: viz. 

‘¢ The man who affixes a seal to an instrument, 
‘¢ unauthorized thereto, not only gives no validity 
‘‘ tothe instrument, but 1s guilty of forgery. So 
‘¢ the man who undertakes to administer the Chris- 
‘‘ tian sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
‘‘ per without authority from our holy mother 
‘¢ church, is guilty of impiety, sacrilege, and blas- 
‘¢ phemy.”’ ay. 

«On hearing this declaration, I could not help 
saying to myself, what I afterwards repeated, That 
it was, in my judgment, a piece of insolence in Mr. 
W raieur to tell his bishop to his face, that he was 
an unregenerated man, and no member of the Chris- 
tian church ; and that he bore the brand of forgery, 
impiety, sacrilege, and blasphemy *. 


( Signed) | 
‘JOHN RODGERS. 


New-York, March 24, 1809.’ 
Dr. H. had complained in his apology, (Lett. VI.) 


of our misrepresenting the exclusive claims which 
he asserts for his church. In showing that, if our 
construction is erroneous, we have fa'len into the 
same errour with distinguished Episcopalians, we 
introduced the construction put upon these claims 
by one his own brethren, who is also one of his as- 


* Dr. Provoosrt, the then bishop, was baptized by Mr. Du- 
BoIs, one of the Dutch ministers, who had no “ authoritv” from 
Mr. Wright’s “ holy mother church.” 
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sociates in the present discussion. ‘The narrative 
which contains that construction we are obliged to 
repeat from our last number. 

‘‘ In the fall of 1806, a young gentleman extreme. 
ly attached to the Episcopal church, and an adyo- 
cate for the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, was 
led, by mere curiosity, to a weekly evening lec- 
ture in one of the neighbouring non-Episcopal 
churches. The subject, which was our Lord’s con- 
versation with Nicodemus on the new birth, arrest- 
ed his attention, and the argument went home to 
his heart. He became convinced that he had been 
in fatal errour as to the ground of his eternal hope ; 
an entire revolution was wrought in his sentiments 
and character; and, at length, under more sound and 
evangelical views, he applied to the minister whose 
labours had-been blessed to him, for admission to 
the Lord’s table. After giving a satisfactory ac- 
count of his Christianity, he was desired to ask 
from his Episcopal pastor a certificate of dismis- 
sion: his friend at the same time remarked, ‘ Al- 
*« though he does not acknowledge me to be a law- 
‘* ful minister of the Gospel, yet I deem it proper 
‘‘ to pay him this compliment.” The certificate 
was asked; but, instead of giving it, the Episcopal 
clergyman broke out into an invective against the 
youth; told him “ he deserved to be excommuni- 
‘¢ cated—that he was leaving the way of salvation 
«© that Jesus Christ would reject him at the great 
‘¢ day—and that he,”’ the clergyman, ‘“‘ would be 
‘« witness against him! !”’ 

‘¢ The reader may rely upon the fact. We have 
place, names, and authority to give. should it be de- 
nied. The clergyman is well known; and has dis- 
tinguished himself as an advocate of ‘‘ the church ;”’ 
and, with all deference to Dr. H. Ais construction 
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of her claims appears to us to be not unlike “ Epis- 
‘© copacy or perdition !” 

This paragraph drew from the Rev. Mr. Beasley, 
the clergyman alluded to, a reply in which he says, 
“ It is not true, that I ‘* broke out into an invec- 
“‘ tive against the ‘* youth’—that I told him he 
‘‘ deserved to be excommunicated—that he was 
‘‘ Jeaving the way of salvation—that Jesus Christ 
‘¢ would reject him on the great day—and that I, 
‘¢ the clergyman, would be a witness against him. 
‘« All these things as asserted in the Christian’s 
‘© Magazine, are absolutely false*.”’ 

On such language it 1s impossible to make any 
other comment than is furnished by the following 
document. 


(COPY.) 

«Christopher Beekman, jun. the young man wholeft 
the Episcopal church in Albany, is justly described 
in the above extracts by the Rev. Mr. Beasley, the 
pastor of that church, as a‘ very worthy oney.’ He 
net only possesses an amiable disposition, but sus- 
tains a spotless character for veracity, integrity, 
and piety. ‘The testimony of such a person in a 
matter of fact, even though he has, in the words of 
Mr. B. * no pretensions to intellectual force,’ un- 
doubtedly deserves the most serious attention. 
Thus he writes to me in a letter dated. Albany, 
January 4, 1809. “ I have no objections to have 
my name given up, being fully persuaded the words 
I told you at your house were given to you as they 
proceeded from Mr. Beasley, when I called the se- 
eond time for a certificate with a dismission from 


* CuurcHMaAn’s MaGazine, for Nov. and Dec. 1808, p. 476. 
+ Ibid. p. 483. 
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the church. The time of day and the day itself I 
remember. It was on Saturday afternoon between 
two and three o’clock when I called: I asked Mr. 
B. whether he would give me a certificate: he then 
asked me what certificate I wanted. I answered 
him a certificate with dismission. He answered 
me he could by no means encourage my departure 
from salvation. He told me I was leaving the 
church of Christ. I asked him if he did not think 
the Presbyterian church made a part of it: the an- 
swer he made has escaped my memory. He then 
told me I ought to be excommunicated in leaving 
the church—that he pitied me from his heart and 
from his soul; and that he made no doubt that at 
the day of judgment, Christ would reject, and that 
he would have to appear against, me. These, dear 
sir, you may rely on are the very words he told me, 
the which will be long remembered by sinful me, 
and with my last expiring breath could I afiirm the 
same.”’ 

‘< This extract, without a comment, irrefutably es- 
tablishes the correctness with which I communi- 
cated Mr. Beekman’s account of the conversation 
between him and Mr. Beasley. Indeed I took 
down the words from his mouth, warning him of the 
probability of an event like the present, when he 
would be obliged to appear before the public. 

‘¢ Mr. Beasley has charged me with indelicacy, 
‘ considering the circumstances of the case, in re- 
quiring a certificate.’ He may rest assured that I 
have acted towards him, as I wish others to act to- 
wards me under similar circumstances. There is 
not a greater difference between the Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians, than between Presbyterians and 
Baptists : and yet to two or three of my people who 
embraced the principles of the latter, without noti- 
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fying me of their change, or conversing with me on 
the subject, I offered a certificate if they would ap- 
ply for it to session, urging on them at the same 
time the propriety of such application as a token of 
respect due to the Church, and its necessity to 
screen them from her censures for not attending 
her ordinances. In the same way would I have 
acted, had one of my people applied for a certificate 
to join the Episcopal church: 

‘*« As to conversing with Mr. B. on the subject, I 
saw no reason for it. The words he used, as re- 
ported, I knew to convey substantially his senti- 
ments. ‘They did not wound my feelings, nor pro- 
duce any disposition on my part to enter into a de- 
bate with him about them. ‘The validity of my 
commission | was well satisfied could not be de- 
stroyed, or in the least affected, by his calling it in 
question. ‘The Head of the Church knoweth, and 
‘* the day shall declare 1t.”’ 

‘<The publication of this fact was owing to a let- 
ter I received from Dr. Mason about six months 
after it occurred. He had heard of it, but not from 
me, (for the fact was notorious, known to session 
and others,) and requested the particulars. My let- 
ter is dated Nov. 17, 1807. After mentioning the 
name of the young man and his devoted attachment 
to the Episcopal church, I write, ‘‘ Mere curiosity 
led him this fall a vear ago to attend a Thurs- 
day evening lecture carried on by Mr. Bradford 
and myself. The subject, which was Christ’s 
conversation with Nicodemus, fastened conviction 
on his soul that his faith was erroneous and his 
hopes unfounded. He became dissatisfied with 

“piscopal ceremonies, and Arminian preaching. 
He called on me about the middle of last winter for 
instruction and comfort, and afterwards repeated 
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his visits. He discontinued his attendance on pub- 
lic worship in the Episcopal church, finding there, 
to use his expression, ‘‘ no food for his soul.’’ Last 
April he applied for admission to our communion, 
and gave a very intelligent and satisfactory confes- 
sion. I directed him to apply to his pastor for a 
dismission, telling him that though he did not re- 
cognize the’church in which I ministered to be a 
true one, yet I deemed it a compliment due to him. 
He did apply and received for answer from Mr. 
Beasley, that he was leaving the church of Christ— 
that he was departing from the way of salvation— 
that he ought to be excommunicated for leaving 
the church—that Jesus Christ would reject him at 
the last—and that he, Mr. Beasley, would testify 
against him on the day of judgment. ‘This answer 
you are at perfect liberty to publish.” 

‘¢ A comparison of this letter with that of Mr. 
Beekman already given, will show whether I have 
been an impartial historian or not. The Rev. Dr. 
Hobart, in his editorial remarks on this subject, has 
felt himself warranted to say that I have ‘ not pro- 
bably lightened the shades of the colouring ; and 
have discovered a want of prudence and concilia- 
tion in whetting Dr. Mason’s wrath against the 
Episcopal church.’ He can now judge how far 
these remarks are just. They would not have been 
noticed, if my name at his request had not beer 
given up, with my consent, as the person who com- 
municated the fact to Dr. Mason. 

*« One or two expressions in my letter may possi- 
bly be censured, as similar one’s in the Christian’s 
Magazine have been so treated, viz. where it said 
the young man’s “ faith was erroneous, and his 
hope unfounded.”” These expressions Presbyterian 
ministers are in the habit of using concerning their 
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own people who rest in forms, in the externals of 
religion, without a radical change of heart, as this 
young man did before his conversion. ‘hey dare 
not, as the false prophets whom E.zekiel character- 
izes, ‘* daub with untempered mortar :”’ or like the 
women of whom he speaks, “sew pillows to all 
armholes,’’ but by manifestation of the truth as the 
apostles did, they commend themselves to each 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. 


( Signed) 
«JOHN B. ROMEYN. 
New-York, Feb. 8, 1809.” 


We leave the documents to speak for them- 
selves. The reader will credit us for our sincerity 
in assuring him that we feel, on this occasion, a 
degree of pain which we shall not willingly endure 
a second time. Jt may be proper to remind him, 
generally, that we never advance, as fact, any thing 
which we have not evidence to support.. And 
as, on the one hand, no good end can be gained by 
incessant contradiction; so, on the other, the lati- 
tude which some writers take in affirming or deny- 
ing, supersedes, ina great measure, the necessity of 
exposing their errours. We have given the fore- 
going as aspecimen. But from this time forward 
we never will notice any accusations or criticisms 
which may appear in the Churchman’s Magazine, 
Our accounts with that publication are closed for 
ever. 


a 


fr Reviews necessarily delayed. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
——2 +o 


FOREIGN. 


—- > Ga 


The following accounts, though embracing a re- 
trospect of more than two years, are so little 
known, we presume, in this country, as to be new 
to most of our readers, and so interesting as to 
be acceptable to all. They are taken from the 
fifth volume of the Christian Observer. 


—— + Geen 


TARTARY. 


We imsert a few extracts of letters lately received 
by the Edinburgh Missionary Society from their 
Missionaries settled at Karass, in Russian Tar- 
tary. 


‘© 10th July, 1805. 


‘« OUR Family,”’ they say, ‘ is now considera- 
bly increased. Besides Europeans, it consists of 19 
natives, old and young, who are all in good health. 
Such of them as are grown up have renounced 
Mohammedanism, except an old man whom we 
ransomed, soon after we first settled in this place, 
to assist us in our work. ‘The children are atten- 
tive to our instructions, and, upon the whole, are 
very promising. Some of them appear to be un- 
der serious impressions, and would on no account 
go to bed without praying to God. One of them 
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had been sick and thought himself dying. -On this 
account, as he afterwards told Mr. Brunton, he 
prayed to God almost a whole day, to pardon his 
sins for Christ’s sake. ‘The young man whom we 
named Davidson, who renounced the superstition 
of his countrymen more than a year ago, and who 
has since been firm and fearless in the profession 
of the Gospel, is soon to be married to one of our 
native women, of whom we entertain a very fa- 
vourable opinion. It is proposed that both of them 
shall be publicly baptized before they are married; 
and with a view to this, we have taken for some 
time past more than ordinary pains in their instruc- 
tion. 

‘‘ We are happy to inform the Directors, that 
Mr, Patterson is now tolerably healthy, and Mr. 
Dickson much better than he was. We have 
much cause to be thankful for all our mercies, and 
trust that we shall bye and bye have still better 
tidings to:send you. From various circumstances 
we begin: to hope that our mission and settlement 
are ina fair way of flourishing.” 


“« Karass, 1st Aug. 1805. 


‘¢ During the last month few events of any im- 
portance have occurred. We thank God that the 
family has been ina much better state of health 
than formerly.” 

‘‘ Abdy, the Mohammedan Priest whom we 
have so often mentioned, has given up his charge 
among his countrymen, and has engaged to teach 
our children to read and write the country lan- 
guages. The people around us are greatly offend- 
ed at his coming to us, and some of them have 
talked of killing him: but though they do this, 
scarcely any of them have the courage to reprove 
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him. They all seem to stand in awe of him; for 
although they do not account him one of their 
most learned moulies, or priests, yet they all allow 
him to possess a superior degree of eloquence and 
good sense. It is but justice to him to mention, 
that since he came to us he has taught the children 
with the greatest diligence ; and though he has not 
yet professed his belief of Christianity, he makes 
no scruple of teaching them the Catechisms which 
Mr. Brunton has composed for them, and several 
of the children appear to make considerable im- 
provement under him. He has written a letter to 
you, which he has requested us to forward.” 


Letter from Abdy, the Priest of Karass, to the Se- 
cretary of the Edinburgh Missionary Society. 


(Translated from the Arabic.) 


‘¢ May there be abundance of peace, and of eve- 
ry blessing to you! Are you well and healthy ? 
May the "ede and true God always preserve 
you in safety! Ifyou inquire a little concerning 
our circumstances, I thank God you can know 
that we are well and in peace. What I have to say 
is this; last year you sent me a letter, with which 
I was highly pleased; your true friendship has 
been evident, to my advantage ; wherefore, I write 
also to you asa friend. With regard to religion, 
too, you have forcible words which remain firm in 
your own mind, and if I cannot take hold of them 
as you do, you will perhaps be surprised. But one 
day I was in a similar condition: before I saw 
your friends, I had not the least doubt with regard 
to our religion ; but ever since I saw them, I have 
‘been unable to come to any conclusion with regard 
to it. A true way there is, I believe, for all the 
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world search for it; and according to my opinion, 
all the world would not search for what is unneces- 
sary, and not to be found. <A prince who seeks for 
power, aided by cunning persons around him, 
might pervert the judgment of a nation by violence 
and deceit for their own advantage: but no set of 
persons are able to pervert the judgment of the 
whole world. If the whole world agree to search 
for one thing, that thing must exist. ‘The necessi. 
ty of religion, every man knows; yet every neces- 
sary thing is not always found ; some even die for 
want of food, while others are satisfied. God has 
given us judgment to search for what we need, yet 
he does not always bring what is necessary in our 
way. Were it not for this, I should have a clear 
knowledge of the way to heaven: I know of no- 
thing that is more precious than religion, and sure- 
ly the religion of God is to be found. Concerning 
this I have reasoned much ; every day I search for 
what is precious, yet I have never found one jewel; 
Ihave not so much as found the riches of this 
world. But I will not decline to search for the true 
way, which may the gracious God ‘himself show 
me! I have both hope and fear. I have, for fit- 
teen years, been both priest and magistrate among 
the people about Karass, where my. authority has 
been undisputed: your friends say, however, that 
the Christian religion is preferable, but, if it do not 
agree with my own judgment, their approbation 
of it will be of no advantage to me: the Moslems 
too commend their religion, but this will not pu- 
rify my conscience. 

‘‘ | have agreed to teach the children of your 
friends for a sum, which, I am afraid, will be too 
small for my necessities; but I have a few cattle, 
and if what your friends give me be not sufficient 
Vor. IL—Ne. IV. 3 L 
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for my wants, I shall not die for want of food. 1 
thank: God, that, to this day, I have had to eat and 
drink. In this respect I have been comfortable ; 
and, could I find a way that would be of advantage 
to me at the last day, I would not be afraid of the 
riches of this world.”’ 

‘“ Appy Mo.” 


The four missionaries who sailed from Leith in 
May last, had arrived at Karass. One of them, Mr. 
Pinkerton, thus writes : 


‘© Karass, September 29th, N. S. 1805. 


‘¢ In the letters which were sent you from Sa- 
repta, (the Moravian settlement,) we informed you 
of the good state of our health, and the great kind- 
ness which we experienced from the people there. 
We cannot express the obligations we are under to 
them, and in particular to the Rev. Mr. Wigand, 
for the attention which he showed us, and the as- 
sistance we received from him, in procuring the 
various articles which we stood in need of. We 
set out from Sarepta on the fourth of this month, 
and arrived safe here on Monday the 16th. In 
our journey through the Steppe, (or desert,) we 
met with considerable difficulties, on account of 
the number of rivers we had to pass; and particu- 
larly, we had no small trouble in getting our horses 
- baggage across the lakes of Manwick.”’ 

‘¢ Qur joy on coming here was somewhat allay- 
ed by finding all our friends, more or less, indis- 
posed with an epidemic disorder, which has been 
raging through the whole of this country: but to 
our great comfort they all soon got the better of it, 
except Mrs. Cairns, who was attacked with it 
more severely than any of them. We are now all 
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busy, endeavouring to put our habitation in as good 
a condition as we can, to defend ourselves, both 
against the approaching cold weather, and what 
we dread as much, the plundering parties of Tar- 
tars who traverse the country, and carry off what- 
ever comes within their reach. One of these par- 
ties, a few days before our arrival, carried off three 
horses, and since we came they have stolen from 
us no fewer than three oxen and three cows, and to 
add to our misfortunes, the wolves which some- 
times visit us from the mountains, have killed 
some of our calves. However, we hope soon to 
have our property in a situation of greater security, 
and, notwithstanding these and other occurrences 
of a similar nature, this little settlkement wears a 
very promising appearance. We are greatly pleas- 
ed with what our friends have done. ‘There are in 
the family nineteen natives, some of whom have. 
made very considerable progress in religious know- 
ledge, and I think that in a short time we shall be 
warranted to gratify their desire by administering 
to them the holy ordinance of baptism. J. TI’. Da- 
vidson is a very sensible young man, ‘and discovers 
on every occasion the greatest boldness in the pro- 
fession of Christianity. When conversing with the 
natives about religion, he never fails to express the 
strongest abhorrence of the bloody, persecuting 
principles of Mohammedism, and his warm at- 
tachment to the mild and holy doctrines of the Gos- 
pel. ‘There is another native, a young woman, of 
whom all the family think very highly ; her Circas- 
sian name is Kingy Khan, but since she came here 
she has got the name of Margaret Davidson. She 
is remarkably clever and useful, and on every oc- 
casion shows the greatest willingness to do all she 
can for the comfort and welfare of the family. She 
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was ransomed by Mr. Brunton, at her own earnest 
desire, and immediately renounced Mohammed- 
ism, and embraced Christianity. She discovers 
the greatest willingness to be instructed in the 
way of salvation through the death of Christ, and 
frequently expresses a great dislike at the conduct 
of the Kabardians, among whom she formerly 
lived, and calls them a wicked bad people.—Abra- 
ham W arrand is a fine lad, and is remarkably use- 
ful on account of his speaking both the ‘Tartar and 
Kabardian languages, with the greatest fluency. 
He is commonly employed by our friends as their 
interpreter when they speak to the Kabardians, 
which gives him an opportunity of knowing what 
is said to them; and of this privilege he séems to 
have availed himself, as he evidently possesses a 
greater degree of knowledge, than could have been 
expected from the time he has been at Karass.—- 
The young boy, who is named after you, is very 
promising, and remarkably well disposed. He is 
much liked m the family, and he seems to take 
much pleasure in prayer, and in other religious 
exercises. The people in the village, who are bi- 
gotted to their superstition, beyond what I ever 
could have imagined, often try to shake his attach- 
ment to Christianity. They tell him that, if he be- 
lieve what the infidels (for so they call us) say to 
him he will certainly go to hell; but this does not 
move him in the least. He argues against them in 
the best manner he can, and when he is at a loss 
for an answer to any thing which they say to him, 
he comes to Mr. Brunton, who furnishes him with 
an answer, and sets his mind at ease. He seems 
dete; mined to be a Christian at all hazards.” .“«T 
have not time for it, or I could mention other 
children, both boys and girls, who are very promis- 
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ing.—When they are all assembled, and sitting 
with the rest of the family, round the large room 
where me meet for worship, it is a pleasing and ani- 
mating sight. When I think on the different tribes 
to which they belong, the different parents from 
whom they are sprung, the great distances from 
which some of them have come, the remarkable 
circumstances in providence by which they have 
fallen into our hands, and that here they are brought 
together, from the midst of heathens and Moham- 
medans, to learn the knowledge of the true God, 
and of his Son Jesus Christ, through whom, at least 
some of them, I trust, will become heirs of God, 
and joint heirs of Jesus Christ :—when I think on 
these things, I feel what I am not able to express. 
For my part, I know not where a more pleasant 
sight, or a more agreeable family, 1s to be seen.— 
But if Iam filled with wonder when I think how 
these young people have been brought together, 
I am equally so, when I consider whom Providence 
has given them for an instructer. Who could have 
thought that a Mohammedan Priest was to give up 
his charge among his own people, come and live 
with us, notwithstanding all the danger and obloquy 
to which it exposes him, and employ himself dili- 
gently in teaching the children the principles of 
Christianity. ‘This is wonderful indeed, and per- 
haps unprecedented in the history of missions! 
This encourages us ; and will, 1 hope, induce ma- 
ny with you to pray more fervently, that ‘ Zion 
may stretch forth her curtains’ over the dands that 
are groaning under the cruel bondage and horrid 
superstition of Mohammedanism, that so they may 
be delivered, enlightened, and blessed with the li- 
berty wherewith Jesus Christ maketh those free 
who truly know his name! 
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‘© Many of the people around us begin to per- 
ceive the. absurdity of the doctrines which they 
have hitherto professed, and would willingly come 
and settle along with us; and not only so, but em- 
brace Christianity, from a persuasion that it is a 
better religion, could we afford them protection 
from their tyrannical chiefs, who rule over them 
with most despotic sway. Several of them have 
come and told us so themselves. No further back 
than yesterday there came two men here, who had 
a long conversation with Mr. Brunton, and pleaded 
with him earnestly to go to the Russian General, 
to see if he would afford them and their families 
protection, should they come and settle with us, 
which, they said, they wished to do, for the express 
purpose of learning the truths of Christianity. Nor 
is it one or two families, but many that wish to do 
this; and if we could give them protection, we 
are persuaded that many would soon flock to this 
place. At the same time, as 1 observed before, it 
must be owned, that great numbers of the people, 
and especially of those about this village, are ex- 
cessively bigotted to their own faith, and do not 
seem to rejoice at our arrival. 

‘¢ Of all the places I have seen, since I came to 
this quarter of the Russian empire, | have seen 
none that will bear a comparison with Karass. It 
is delightfully situated on the side of the Besh- 
Taw, and surrounded with land of the finest quali- 
ty. There is a beautiful plain on the east, about 
a verst from this, extending from the foot of the 
mountains to a considerable distance. In the 
midst of it are two Tartar villages. On the south 
we have a fine hilly country ; and on the north and 
west, the mountains of Caucasus raise their tower- 
ing heads to the clouds. The sides of them are 
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covered with excellent hard-wood; the beech in 
particular abounds here, and- grows to a prodigious 
size. — We could not wish to be better situated for 
wood and water: the former we have in abund- 
ance, about a mile and a half off, and the latter runs 
past our door in a plentiful stream that comes down 
from the mountains. Owing to various circum- 
stances, we have not yet had it in our power to get 
any thing done about the land that is to be assign- 
ed us; but I hope, that we shall be able in our 
next letter, to give you satisfactory information on 
this head.”’ 

The funds of the Society which supports this 
promising mission are by no means in a flourishing 
state. | 

Should any individual wish to employ a little 
money in ransoming one or more ‘Tartar slaves, with 
the view of having them instructed in the Chris- 
tian faith, the missionaries will cheerfully under- 
take to be the almoners of his bounty. On this 
subject more accurate information may be obtain- 
ed from the Rey. Walter Buchanan, of REGIDRUT ED, 
Secretary to the Society. 





Letters have been received fremthe Missionaries 
of this society dated at Karass, the 23d of Novem- 
ber, 1805, from one of which we extract the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars. 

“ The state of the country around us is still very 
unsettled, on account of the differences betwixt 
the Russians and Kabardians, who have, never yet 
come to an agreement. For this reason, it is not 
safe to go any distance from the village, as the Cir- 
cassians, who are a fierce and cruel people, never 
scruple to kill and plunder any whom they happen 
to meet, connected with the Russians, if they are 
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able to master them. There has been much sick- 
ness and mortality, both among the Tartars and 
Russians this season, as you may read in the coun- 
tenances of many of the people. The ague and 
dysentery have been particularly severe among 
them, and though our family have been much 
healthier than any around us, yet we have not alto- 
gether escaped.” 

‘¢ | informed you in my last that we had unani- 
mously resolved to comply with the request of 
three of our ransomed natives, who had expressed 
a strong desire to be admitted by baptism into our 
Christian fellowship. We are all of opinion that 
their improvement in religious knowledge, their 
good profession, and Christian behavior, entitled 
them to this privilege. At the same time, we 
thought it expedient before baptizing them, to ex- 
amine them publicly before the whole family.”’ 

‘¢ After the examination of our three candidates, 
with whom we were much satisfied, it was resolv- 
ed that they should be baptized on Sabbath the 
19th Nov. O. S. Accordingly, we all met for that 
purpose about six .in the evening, when the three 
being placed before Mr. Brunton, we sung anhymn. 
Mr. B. then addressed them for some time in their 
own language. They were much affected with 
what he said; and having again expressed their 
desire to be received by baptism into the Christian 
church, and professed their determination rather to 
die than forsake the Lord Jesus, we all joined in 
prayer. Mr. B. then read the warrant for baptism, 
which Christ gave to his disciples, Matth. xxvii. 
19. ‘Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, bab- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” &c. After which, he 
baptized them by sprinkling; when we again join- 
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éd in prayer, commending them to the care of 
flim, to whom they have devoted themselves, and 
pleading that what we had done on earth, might be 
ratified in heaven. We again sung an hy mn; after 
which we all congratulated our newly baptized 
brethren. It was truly a solemn season. I cannot 
describe to you what I felt: Let our friends in 
Britain take comfort from these beginnings. Let 
them continue to pray for us, yea, to cry mightily 
to God, that Heathen and Mohammedan darkness 

may fly before the glorious light of the gospel, that 
so the deserts around us may rejoice, and blossom 
as the rose. 

‘¢ We have set up our printing press, which is at 
work with a tract that Mr. B. has written against 
Mohammedanism. We are eager to commence 
the printing of the Scriptures in the Turkish lan- 
guage, and our only hindrance at present is the 
want of paper, which, I fear, we shall have to com- 
mission either from Petersburgh or Moscow. This 
will be attended with a heavy expense, and Mr. B. 
I suppose, has written you before this, that our 
money is done, and our credit nearly exhausted. 
But we trust that the friends of religion will not 
suffer this important work to fall to the ground, for 
want of means to carry it on.”’ 

To these extracts we think it right to add the 
following observations of the directors of this soci- 
ety respecting the state of their funds. 

‘* It is with extreme regret that the directors find 
themselves under the necessity of calling the parti- 
cular attention of the friends of religion to the 
present state of the Society’s funds. At an ex- 
traordinary meeting held on the 4th current, in 
consequence of some dispatches received from 
their missionaries in ‘Tartary, there was laid be- 
Vor. L.—N°. IV. 3M | 
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fore them a state of their funds; from which it 
appeared, that the whole unappropriated funds 
belonging to the Society did not amount to more 
than £345, from which they have since remit- 
ted to Petersburgh, £260, to answer an imme- 
diate and pressing demand, which leaves a balance 
in their hand of no more than ezghty-five pounds 
Sterling. The directors had hoped, that, before 
this time, the missionaries at Karass, would have 
been able to do something considerable towards 
their own support : but circumstances which could 
not be foreseen, and particularly the unsettled state 
of the country, In consequence of a war betwixt 
the Russians and Kabardians, have rendered it im- 
possible for them to raise almost any thing for 
their own maintenance ; so that their large family, 
consisting of not fewer than thirty-nine persons, de- 
pend for their subsistence, almost entirely on what 
can be sent them from this country. 

‘*¢ Besides the expense of supporting the family 
at Karass, the Society are educating three young 
men for Missionaries, one of whom has nearly fin- 
ished his studies at the Divinity Hall, and is now 
attending the medical classes in the University of 
Edinburgh.—The bare statement of these facts 
will be sufficient, it is presumed, to secure the as- 
sistance of those who are interested im the success. 


of the gospel.”’ 





Extract of a Letter from the Rev. H. Brunton, to « 
Sriend, dated Karass, 15th Feb. 1806. 

*‘ It is probable you have seen some account of 
our mission, wherefore it is unnecessary for me to 
enlarge upon the circumstances of it. One old 
man whom we ransomed for a trifie died a Moham- 
medan. One woman left us, having given a young 
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girl in her stead, who is very hopeful. We allow 
any one who is grown up to leave us, without re- 
quiring him to pay any thing for his redemption, 
even although we have ransomed him in conse- 
quence of his profession of Christianity. One 
young lad has wavered a good deal. He has left 
us and returned repeatedly. We have almost no 
hope of him. .We have about fifteen, however, who 
are ina very hopeful state. ‘The majority of them 
are able to judge concerning right and wrong. 
Some of them show such marks of seriousness as 
have frequently been observed in youths, and writ- 
ten and published with the view of impressing the 
minds of those who are less religiously inclined. 
One young Sultan, about 17 or 18 years of age, 
(Katugeny,) has had the resolution to renounce 
Mohammedanism, embrace Christianity, and live 
in our family. He is neither very religious nor 
otherwise, but he possesses a strong judgment, and 
is convinced that Mohammedanism 1s an imposture. 
Mr. Dickson, one of the missionaries, is appointed 
by the Society to teach the children English. Ab- 
dy, the late Mohammedan priest of the village at 
which we live, teaches them the ‘Turkish language, 
and the principles of Christianity, from a ‘Turkish 
tract which I have written and printed, and from 
some catechisms which I wrote, but which have 
not been printed. ‘The priest possesses a strong 
judgment and a metaphysical turn of mind. He is 
very thoughtful and uneasy in his mind. I have 
little doubt of his rejoicing at the success of Chris- 
tianity, yet he has not had the resolution te em- 
brace it himself. 

““ You have without doubt heard that several of 
our number died, and that the same mortality pre- 
vailed among the women as among the men. Af. 
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ter hearing this, it is not surprising if you suppose 
the place where we have settled tobe very un- 
healthy. It is to be observed, however, that few 
of them died in our settlement. One woman died 
in it in childbed, an event that might have happen- 
ed in any place. The rest, excepting an old wo- 
man, died in a Russian town about 30 versts from 
Karass, to which we supposed ourselves to be 
driven in consequence of a war which broke out 
between the Russians and Kabardians, and which 
is scarcely yet come to aconclusion. The natural 
unhealthiness of the place does not seem to me to 
be any discouragement, but the plague has raged 
around us for two or three years past, which is 
somewhat alarming. Agues have been more severe 
this season than usual. ” Cancers and epileptics are 
pretty frequent among the Mohammedans. Great 

numbers of them are affected with madness, which 
they suppose to proceed from the influence of the 
devil. The priests whip them severely ; threaten 
them till they tell the names of those whom they 
suppose to torment them, which are written and 
thrown into the fire; and read over them a small 
Arabic book, containing the names of Noah, Mo- 
hammed, Jesus Christ, &c. by which means they 
conceive themselves to restore many to soundness 
of mind. Most of the other diseases of this coun- 
try are frequent in Britain. 

‘¢T have had a good deal of conversation lately 
with aman belonging to a people called Sonnas, who 
dwell to the northward of Imerett, or Imeritia. Our 
geographers mention a people in the Caucasian 
mountains, on the banks of the river Lisagour, for- 
merly called Soanes, whom they suppose to be the 
most ancient inhabitants of this country; and whom 
they state to have been a powerful people. The Lisa- 
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gour, or the river Ajour or Ager, runs through the 
Sonna country, divides it into two parts, and dis- 
charges itself into the Black Sea. ‘The country 
contains about 60 villages, some of which may be 
_ accounted considerable towns. Latli is said to 
contain about 900 houses, which are built of stone 
and lime. Most of these consist of more stories 
than one. Most of the people are free, and ac- 
knowledge no king but Jesus Christ. A number 
of villages, however, are at the absolute disposal of 
two chiefs. ‘The name of one of them is Sioky, 
and the name of the other Otur. A chief called 
Fingis too has seven villages at his disposal, but I 
conceive that he has been lately constituted a chief. 
The free people are the most powerful. ‘There are 
some Georgian words im their language. 

ST he people of Sonna believe that there is one 
omnipresent God, who disposes of all things ac- 
cording to his own pleasure; that the human soul 
is immortal, and unconfined to any particular place 
after death ; and that Jesus Christ is their only king 
and Saviour. ‘They pray that God may bless them 
for Christ’s sake, and perpetuate to them the bless- 
ings which their departed friends enjoyed. ‘They 
baptize their children by washing them all over. 
‘They administer the Sacrament, but in what form 
{know not. They have images in some of their 
churches, one or two of which churches they con- 
ceive to have been produced miraculously by the 
power of God. In one of them they have the com- 
plete form of a young foal, which they ‘believe to 
have been likewise divinely produced, but in what 
light they regard it I know not. When they swear, 
they wish they may be turned to the left hand at 
the day of judgment, if their oaths be false. They 
have certain seasons at which they abstain from 
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fiesh, milk, and eggs. They kill cattle and feed 
the poor, when they repent of great sins. At pre- 
sent some of them labour under dreadful conviction 
of sin, and pray night and day. The man with 
whom I conversed, begged me to tell him whether 
I thought it likely that God would forgive them or ‘ 
not. ‘They keep Sunday ina religious way. They 
likewise observe many other days. Their priests 
marry. ‘They have many church books, but do 
not know the meaning of them. They look on 
their preservation, and the preservation of Chris- 
tianity among them, as a miracle. - They find fault 
with the religion of the Georgians. 

‘‘ | have not room to give you an account of 
their laws: a few particulars more, however, I 
shall mention. Some of them keep slaves, but this 
is a practice of which the better sort of them disap- 
prove, and dread that it will bring calamities upon 
them. They inoculate their children with the small 
pox on the crown of the head. ‘They have abund- 
ance of fruit, and inclose their gardens with stone 
walls, but they have no grapes. Their men and 
women eat together. Women are not afraid to 
travel alone from one village to another, a thing 
very uncommon in this country. The apartments 
of their houses are very large and contain them- 
selves and their cattle. Perhaps their number 
amounts to near 200,000, but there are no certain 
data by which a calculation of it can be made. 
The particulars which I have mentioned, however, 
have been confirmed by many persons with whom 
I have conversed. Were it possible, I should be 
glad to try to do something for them. 

‘¢ It appears that the Russian emperor has begun 
to think of the propriety of ransoming heathen 
children, and teaching them the principles of the 
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Christian religion. His minister Count Coutchu- 
bey has offered us and the Sarepta people as many 
as we may choose for this purpose. ‘The Sarepta 
people intend to take 40 or 50, and we wish to take 
the same number. Our academy will be large and 
expensive, but I hope it will be supported.” 

From letters received by the Society from their 
Missionaries, we extract the following further par- 
ticulars : 

‘¢ Our three baptized natives go on well and. be- 
have in a manner that gives satisfaction to the whole 
family.”>—‘* We succeed in printing far beyond my 
expectation. We have now a great part of-a tract 
printed in the Turkish language, which almost 
every Tartar understands. I do not think that any 
printer in Britain could have done it better. I have 
no deubt of the ability of our printers to print the 
Scriptures, and as soon as we have the means of 
procuring paper, we intend to begin the printing of 
the New Testament.’ The children have good 
capacities. Some of them have made such profi- 
ciency (in reading both English and Turkish, ) that 
I hope they will soon be able to assist in teach- 
ing the younger children.”’—‘* It is my opinion, 
and indeed we are all convinced, that every effort 
should be made to ransom children from slavery, 
with a view to teaching them useful knowledge. 
Young children are by far the most hopeful: their 
minds are free from prejudices against Christianity, 
nor have they learned those vicious customs and 
habits that prevail among the Mohammedans. We 
have found by experience, that old people are ex- 
tremely untractable, and that it is very difficult to 
bring them off from their evil practices.”’ 

‘¢ In a former letter, 1 mentioned the return of 
the young Sultan Katagerry, For some time he 
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appeared to be in a very unhappy state of mind, ané 
neither adhered to the Mohammedan nor to the 
Christian religion. At last he formed the resolu- 
tion of renouncing the delusion in which he had 
been educated, and after making it known to some 
of us privately, he publicly declared his belief of 
the Christian religion, and his determination to 
abide by it. Since that time he has continued sted- 
fast in the profession of Christianity, notwithstand- 
ing the persecution he has met with from his rela- 
tions, and the derision with which he is treated by 
his acquaintances. He is about seventeen years of 
age; of a most prepossessing appearance, ‘and en: 
gaging manners. His talents are of a superior kind. 
He understands both the Tartar and Turkish lan- 
guages, speaks the Russ pretty fluently, and is ma- 
king rapid progress in the English. "He can now 
read a chapter in the Bible, with little difficulty. 
He frequently attempts to support the Christian re- 
ligion, even against Molos, (priests,) and Effendis, 
(doctors.) It is our desire and prayer, that he may 
be made a blessing to many of his wretched coun- 
trymen, who are fast bound by ignorance and de- 
lusion, and whose heavy chains are rivetted by the 
cruel bondage in which they are held by their chiefs, 
who reign, with an unmerciful sway, over both their 
bodies and their souls. | 

‘© Abdy does not come on as we could wish, and is 
still in an unsettled state of mind. However, he 
does not scruple to argue stoutly against Moham- 
medanism. One evening in the time of their Ora- 
za, or fast, he attacked the Effendi in the Mosque, 
after he had been haranguing the people. One 
point on which they argued, was the passage in the 
Koran ,which allows Moslems to take four wives ; 
another point was, Mohammed’s amour with Zeid’s 
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wife, in which the arch-impostor succeeded by 
persuading her husband to divorce her, that he 
might be at liberty to marry her. Against these 
and some other particulars in the Koran, Abdy 
argued with ‘great keenness. The Effendi at last 
got into a rage, and exclaimed, ‘ You are a rebel! 
you adhere to the Christian way, but that is not 
our way. You are inclined to hear what the En- 
glish people say, and pay more regard to the New 
‘Testament than to the Koran, which God gave to 
our prophet by the angel Gabriel.’ ‘ As for the 
Koran,’ said Abdy, that is an out-of-the-way ques- 
tion: it contains things which perhaps were not 
intended for us. But with regard to the New Tes- 
tament, even Moslems allow it to be a revelation 
from God, and I believe it to be so. I don’t say 
that I have renounced all that is in the Koran: but 
supposing I had two horses, the one a weak lean 
one, and the other a strong fat one, and if I were 
going to fight against my enemy, | would mount 
the strong horse, and leave the weak one at home.’ 
When the people, who were still present in the 
Mosque, heard this, some of them said, ‘ Abdy, 
you have been going about the English people 
these three years, why did you not inform us of 
these things before now ?? Abdy replied, ‘ These 
three years I have only been learning myself, and L 
did not wish to teach you what I did not under- 
stand, and what my mind was not settled about.’ 
Many such conferences take place betwixt Abdy, 
and the Effendi, and the people. What effects they 
will produce, time will discover. One thing is 
plain, many of the people are friendly towards us, 
and favourably disposed towards our religion.”’ 
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BAPTIST MISSION IN BENGAL. 


The fifteenth number of the periodical accounts 
of this mission has recently been published. It is 
prefaced by some remarks on the providential dis- 
pensations which have attended the undertaking, 
and which unquestionably appear to be deserving 
of notice. We were particularly struck with the 
observation that the time when God was pleased to 
vouchsafe a prospect of success to the missionaries, 
was that ** in which his holy word began to be pub- 
lished in the language of the natives.”? ‘‘ That was 
the honoured period from whence their prosperity 
was dated.” . 

A list is subjomed of the persons who had been 
baptized by the missionaries previously to the close 
of the year 1804, by which it appears that forty-one 
Hindus had embraced Christianity. ‘Two of these 
had been ordained ministers : six had been suspend- 
ed or excluded on account of ill conduct, and three or 
four more are represented as doubtful characters. 
Among the converts are six.Brahmans. ‘This list, 


however, it 1s stated, does not include all.to whom 


the labours of the missionaries had been useful ; 
but merely those who had joined the Baptist 
church. 

The following observations appear to us particu- 
larly important, as tending to confirm our faith in 


the Christian Scriptures, and in the divine origin of 


that religion which they inculcate. 

‘* As the particulars of this work have arrived, 
they have given.a kind of new interest to several 
things in the apostolic writings, and tended to con- 
firm us in the leading doctrines which we have re- 
ceived. The effects of Christianity, as they appear 
in a country where it has been long established, and 
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one in which it has been entirely unknown, though 
alike in substance, yet must needs be attended with 
circumstantial differences. Hence we read of many 
things in the history of the first churches which 
are less applicable to us than they were to them. 
Such are cases of unbelievers deserting their hus- 
bands, or putting away their wives ; cases of men 
who prior to their believing had more than one 
wife; warnings against eating things sacrificed to 
idols; christian worship (being on a day disregard- 
ed by the country in general) attended to by few 
others than believers ; christian morals not only un- 
aided, but counteracted, by custom and general 
opinion, &c. &c. On such subjects the New Tes- 
tament scems to us rather an obsolete book, writ- 
ten for other times. But the work in which our 
brethren, and all who labour with success among 
the heathen, are engaged, places them in the midst 
of such things, and renders the apostolic directions 
concerning them highly interesting. 

‘* And, if a similarity of situation enables us 
to read some things in the apostolic writings with 
new interest, much more will the observation of 
other things, in which Christianity is the same in ali 
ages and places, tend to confirm our faith. It pro- 
duces the same honourable thoughts of the only 
true God, and of Jesus Christ whom he hath sent ; 
the same lowly conceptions of ourselves; the same 
dependance upon Christ alone for acceptance with 
God ; the same fear of dishonouring God ; the same 
gentleness, kindness, meekness, and good will to 
men ; and the same spirit of love to the brethren. 

bass We cannot speak of these effects in the chris- 
tians of Hindustan, as existing in such a degree as 
we could wish, nor as unaccompanied with many 
faults. ‘Yet comparing them with what they were 
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and what the rest of their countrymen still are, the 
change is great and manifest. If the apostle could 
say to the Corinthians, notwithstanding the evils 
which were found amongst them, ‘ Such were some 
of you, but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified ; 
we trust we may say the same of the Hindus. 

«¢ When we see these effects in a people who were 
notorious for almost every species of wickedness, 
it affords no slight proof of the doctrine which has 
produced them being the same for substance as 
that which was taught by Christ and his apostles. 
If every seed brings forth its own body, that which 
produces the same fruit must itself be in the main 
the same doctrine, Nor ought we to overlook the 
effects which it produces in unbelievers as well as 
in believers. ‘The same spirit of hatred and bitter 
persecution, which was excited by the gospel in 
the early ages, is now manifest in that inoffensive 
race of men, as they have been commonly account- 
ed, the Hindus. Were it not for the protection of 
the British and Danish laws, there is reason to fear 
that both the Christian natives and the missionaries 
would be murdered.”’ 

The latest accounts of the mission which appear 
in this report, are dated in Octeber last. During 
the preceding five months the missionaries had bap- 
tized fifteen more Hindus, and three Europeans, 
and there were besides nine or ten of whose con- 
version they had hope. ‘* One of those baptized 
had for many years been a Byraggee at Calcutta, 
and lived entirely upon his holiness, or rather on 
the gains of it. He once visited the temple of Zu- 
gundat’h Khetre, the grand resort of the pilgrims. 
The lord of the district offered him land, if he 
would reside there; but he replied, that without 
Gunga water, it was impossible for him to live. 
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This great man, by way of respect, clasped him 
round the neck, and seated him by his side, in the 
public assembly. Yet, to the heart of this devotee 
of Gunga, we have reason to believe that the gos- 
pel has found its way. He gave up his livelihood, 
threw his byraggee books into the river, and hung 
up his image (of Zugunnat’h, I believe,) ina tree ; 
and last Lord’s day week he was baptized. His 
name too is Zugunnat’h, (pronounced Jagger- 
naut’h.) I heard that since his baptism, being one 
day short of fuel to boil his rice, he, by the advice 
of his wife, took down the poor image out of the 
tree ; and cleaving it in two, with one half of it he 
dressed his dinner in the most comfortable manner 
imaginable.””—‘“* Krishno,”’ (the native minister) it 
is added, ‘‘ seems indefatigable in his labours at 
Calcutta.” 

‘The missionaries have opened several schools 
in different parts of the country, for the instruction 
of the natives, one at Arendah, another at Beshood- 
ry, and another at Lokphool, all taught by native 
Christians, who are likewise endeavouring to ex- 
tend the knowledge of Christianity among their 
brethren. Near J/a/da are several schools, con- 
taining between one and two hundred scholars. At 
Cutwa, on the Ganges, seventy miles from Seram- 
pore, one of the missionaries has taken his station, 
and has established a school. At Dinagepore an- 
other missionary is stationed who also superintends 
a school. One of the native ministers is employed 
in preaching to the natives at Sooksaugur. And a 
missionary is about to be placed in the district of 
Jessore, in which several schools have already been 
opened under the care of native Christians. The 
missionaries have also made excursions as far as 
Tumlock and Dhacca, “ to make known the way of 
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life.’ ‘¢ The natives in general, whither they went, 
paid great attention, and manifested great eagerness 
to obtain pamphlets.” | 

The translating and printing of the Scriptures in 
the native languages are stated to proceed as fast as 
possible. The third volume of the Bible in Ben- 
alee is finished, and a second edition of the New 
‘Testament is nearly complete. Besides this an edi- 
tion of 10,000 copies of a select portion of the 
Bengalee New Testament was printing for distri- 
bution. The missionaries had begun to print part 
of the New Testament in the Mahratta language. 
The same types (the Nagree) will do for the Hin- 
doostanee Bible. They were also beginning to cut 
a fount of Orissa types, in order to print all ora 
part of the Testament in that language. 

The four missionaries who went hence about two 
years ago, had joined the mission. 


From the Panoplist and Missionary Magazine 
United. 


Extracts from Letters lately received from India. 


Dear BrortruHeEr, 


_ Welive in undisturbed tranquillity at present, as 
it respects government, and are going on with our 
= with various success, which I shall try to de- 
tall. 

There are now five churches in Bengal, and one 
in the Burman dominions. ‘These are small, but 
that God who plants can protect the tender plant 
and make it grow. | 
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Last Lord’s day six persons were received into 
communion with us; one of them an Armenian. 
There are two of that nation now who have joined 
the church of Christ in this place; and I believe 
they both possess gifts for the ministry of the 
word. It is the intention of the church to call 
them to that work; and as they speak the current 
languages of this and some of the neighbouring 
countries, I trust they may be made highly useful. 
They are now very desirous to put their lives in 
their hand, and go forth preaching the gospel. 

Our increase has lately been encouraging, par- 
ticularly among young persons of the Portuguese 
nation, or those born from Europeans having had 
native women for their mothers. ‘These per- 
sons form a connecting link between the Europe- 
ans and the natives; but are much nearer the latter 
than the former in their habits and attachments. I 
trust this circumstance, therefore, will turn out for 
the furtherance of the gospel. God has, beyond all 
controversy, done great things for Calcutta and its 
environs, and is still carrying on his work. 

Translations of the word of God are going for- 
ward as fast as we can get them ready. lam now 
translating the book of Revelations into Sungskrit, 
and the state of the printing is as follows : 


Translated to Printed to 
Sungskrit Reveiations. 2 Cor. chap. ix. 
Bengalee 1 Kings, chap. xiii. 2 Sam. chap. xviii. 
Oorissa N. Test. Psalms, Job. Rom. chap. vi. 
Hindoosthanee N. Test. Luke, chap. vii. 
Mahratta do. and Job, Psalms, Mark, chap. v. 
Goozerattas Acts Matth. 
Chinese Acts Matth. © 
Seek Romans Not begun 
Talingo do. do. 
Humato do. do. 


Burman Luke A fount of types are cast. 
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Besides these, all of which are conducted by us, 
there are other versions carrying on by others. 
The Persian by Nathaniel Sabat, an Arabian chris- 
tian, and an edition of the Hindoosthanee, in the 
dialect of the Mussulmans, by Rev. Mr. Martin, 
are going to press. A version is said to have been 
made under the superintendence of the Syrian bi- 
shop into the Malayalam ; some few chapters have 
been translated into Telinga by our pzdo-baptist 
brethren at Vizagapatam, and something further 
done towards completing the version into the Con- 
galese tongue by some persons at Ceylon. The 
whole bible was printed in the Malay tongue at 
Batavia several years ago, by the aid of the Dutch 
governor; and there are probably other attempts 
made or making of which I am ignorant. ‘Thus 
you see the Lord is causing the leaven hidden in 
the meal to ferment; I trust the whole will soon be 
leavened. 

My son Felix and brother Chater, (says Mr. Ca- 
rey,) met with as encouraging a reception in the 
Burman dominions as they could wish, and much 
more so than we expected. I hope therefore, we 
may reckon that the gospel is carried thither, and 
that it will eventually be successful: I know that 
we have more than ordinary reasons to leave this 
with God, and that all success depends wholly on 
his blessing. The authority there is most arbitra- 
ry; and human life is of no value in the estimation 
of those in power. As a proof of this, the viceroy 
of Rangoon, who was brought up at the same 
breast with the emperor, was ordered to Ava in 
chains, a few weeks ago, because a young elephant 
died which was committed to his care. Cruci- 
fixions of thieves, pouring melted lead down their 
throats, and other horrible forms of execution are 
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commmon; but the Lord can preserve the messen- 
gers of his gospel, and give them success. My 
son has introduced the vaccine inoculation into that 
country ; the family of the viceroy were first inoc- 
ulated. 

Brother Marden is settled at Goomalutee near 
Malda, where there is a small baptist church; and 
lately brother Robinson, with my second son, went 
to Bouton to attempt the beginning of a mission in 
that country. At present that effort must remain as 
it is, the Bootenese being now engaged in a civil 
war; but I trust it will not be long before that 
country is opened to the gospel. 





NEGAPATAM. 

Mr. Vos, who was obliged to leave Ceylon, in 
consequence of the opposition of the Dutch cler- 
ey there, and who removed, for a time, to Tran- 
quebar, 1s now very agreeably employed at Ne- 
gapatam; to which place he was recommended 
by the Danish brethren at Tranqucbar. The ci- 
ty is very considerable, having seventeen large 
and sixty eight small pagodas, in which lamps 
are kept burning all night before their idols: there 
are also five mosques, two catholic and two pro- 
testant churches; so that there 1s abundant scope 
for the exertions of able and faithful missionaries. 

Mr. Vos relates the following incident: “* A few 
days ago, when the Malabars were carrying their 
idols in procession through the streets, it happened 
that they carried the god Seeva through a part of 
the city which belongs to the god Vishnu; in con- 
sequence of which a violent tumult was excited, in 
which one of the gods was beaten, two houses were 
demolished, three men killed, and several others 
wounded.”? ‘* O that this event,’”? says Mr. Vos, 
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‘¢may convince many of them, that their idols are 
indeed no gods, seeing they cannot defend them- 
selves !”’ 

A. short time since, a Malabar bramin, who 
came from a place about seventy miles distant, was 
introduced to Mr. Vos; when the following con- 
versation took place ; 

‘‘ Why came you hither ?’’ ‘ I wish to become 
a christian.”” ‘* How did you get such ideas?” 
‘¢T was convinced that idols made of gold, silver, 
and wood, cannot save me.” ** Who directed you 
to this place 2?” ‘*I recollected to have heard, 
some years ago, that a bramin went to Pondicherry 
and became a christian; that he died afterwards, 
and left children, who are now christians; and 
having heard that there are christians here also, 
and this place being nearer than Pondicherry, I 
came hither.” ‘* Who directed youto me?” “I 
first went to the Roman catholic pastor, and I was 
shown the church; in which, as soon as I enter- 
ed, I saw a number of images, and I was fright- 
ened; I thought, why this is just like our pa- 
godas: J am not right. These images cannot 
help me. I then went away, not knowing what 
to do: but passing by the Dutch church, I ask- 
ed what building is this? After learning what 
it was, I sat down at the outside, full of serious 
thought. A man passing by, I asked him to con- 
duct me to the pastor; and he was so kind as to 
bring me hither.” ‘* What is your name ?”’ ‘“ Kis- 
tuaren.”’ ‘* How old are you?” * ‘T'wenty-seven,”’ 
‘¢ ‘To what cast do you belong?” “ I am a bramin 
of the Pandider cast.’? ‘‘ Do you consider, that if 
you become a Christian you will be despised, and. 
perhaps, persecuted by your friends?” ‘I do not 
mind that, if 1 may but be saved.’’ ** Do you con- 
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sider that you must renounce all cast ?” “I am 
willing to do so.” ‘Do you know that you 
must first learn the principles of christianity before 
you can become a christian?” ‘“ That I under- 
stand; and have no objection to it.”” ‘* Have you 
any property to support yourself?”? ‘* No: what 
I had, I have left.” 

‘¢ Although I could not see into the heart of this 
man, I was much affected with his case; and 
thought, perhaps this is an answer to my poor 
prayers. Who knows but this man is chosen of 
_God to become an instrument in his hand of con- 
verting many of his countrymen !” 

Mr. Vos took this stranger under his care; and 

committed his instruction to a Malabarian protest- 
ant preacher, who was sent to Negapatam by the 
Tranquebar mission. 
- On the whole, he seems much pleased with his 
situation, trusting that the frequent changes and 
persecution he has experienced, will eventually 
turn out for the furtherance of the gospel. He has 
been strongly recommended by the brethren at 
Tranquebar to the government, whose sanction he 
enjoys. 





GERMANY. 


Extract from a Letter of a very respectable corres- 
pondent in Germany, dated June 28, 1808. 


‘‘ There is solid ground for hope, that the present 
great calamities on the continent will eventually 
turn out for the eternal benefit of many souls. 
The principles of modern infidelity receive inssome 
places, a deadly blow; and several, who were halt- 
ing between two opinions, seem now fully deter- 
mined to adhere to the good old way. 
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‘¢ The better kind of skeptics are driven by the 
pressure of the times to seek the Lord for their 
refuge ; and many of the common people begin te 
think very seriously about the present state of af- 
fairs.”’ 


ena: |S a 
From the Christian Observer. 


THE JEWS. 


An address has been circulated by the Directors 
of the London Missionary Society to Christians of 
every denomination, calling upon them to unite 
their prayers and their exertions in favour of the 
unbelieving descendants of Abraham. The ad- 
dress states that Mr. Frey, the converted Jew, of 
whom we have several times made mention, has by 
his preaching excited considerable attention among 
his brethren; that more than one person has 
through his means, been converted to the Chris- 
tian faith; that others are desirous to know more 
of the Saviour of sinners; and that latent convic- 
tions of the truth of the Gospel exist in the breasts 
of many, who have hitherto been prevented from 
making an open profession of their faith. 

Deeply impressed as we are with the blameable 
neglect which the spiritual interests of this once 
favoured people have experienced, we feel strongly 
inclined to second every effort which may be made 
to repair the evil effects of our past indifference : 
and we should rejoice to see the attention of our 
ecclesiastical rulers drawn to a consideration of the 
means whereby this might be effected. Why 
should the Church of England be the last to engage 
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in this ‘‘ work of faith and labour of love?” We 
would, in particular, suggest to the venerable pre- 
late who presides over the spiritual concerns of this 
vast metropolis, and within whose diocese the great 
body of the Jews, now in England, reside, the pro- 
priety of considering, whether there be not an ur- 
gent call on him to excite the activity and zeal of 
his numerous clergy, to exertion in this cause. 
Were a lecture, once a week or oftener, establish- 
ed under his sanction, with a direct and immediate 
refcrence to the Jewish nation, we have no doubt 
that the pulpit might be regularly filled, on that oc- 
casion, with men of knowledge, piety, and popular 
talents, who would voluntarily offer their services. 
And were both the clergy and the laity earnestly 
exhorted to make the state of this people the sub- 
ject of constant prayer to God, we might hope to 
witness a happy result. 

In taking our leave of this subject for the pre- 
sent, we would earnestly press upon our Christian 
readers the duty of cultivating a lively affection 
towards this despised and outcast people. Let the 
example of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, who 
for the sake of his ‘‘ brethren, his kinsmen after the 
flesh,’ had ‘* great heaviness and continual sorrow 
in his heart,’’ and ‘* could wish that himself were 
even separated from Christ ;”? reprove the shame- 
ful indifference and unfeeling negligence with 
which they may justly charge us; and excite us to 
emulate his zeal and love. And let us with him 
constantly make it our ‘ heart’s desire and prayer 
to God for Israel, that they may be saved.” Is it 
possible for us to open our Bibles, and not meet 
in every page with motives and encouragements to 
this duty ? They are “ Israelites” for whom we 
plead; to them pertained ‘“ the adoption, and the. 
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glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, 
and the service of God, and the promises.’’ Theirs 
also were “‘ the Fathers ;” and of them, be it ever 
remembered with gratitude, “as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came who is over all God blessed for 
ever.” Let us then fervently engage in supplica- 
tions to the God of all grace, that the Deliverer 
who is come out of Sion may ‘ turn away ungod- 
liness from Jacob: so that ‘ all Israel may be 


saved.” 





WEST-INDIES. 


An account has lately appeared of the progress 
of the methodist missions among the poor negroes 
in our West-India Islands ; which, in the almost 
utter neglect that they experience at the hands of 
the Church of England, cannot but impart satisfac- 
tion to every feeling mind. 

In St. Christopher’s, the mission is said to pros- 


per ina singular degree. ‘* The simplicity, zeal, 


and-piety of thousands of the negroes in that island 
call for much thankfulness and praise to God,” 
and it is added, ‘“ that their uprightness of conduct, 


their fidelity to.their masters, and all the Christian 


virtues which they manifest in their lives, afford 
strong reason to believe that the work in general 
in that island is deep and established. And what 
is perhaps still more pleasing, the white people be- 
gin, many of them, to delight to attend the preach- 
ing of the gospel. At Dominica the society had 
increased from 50 to above 1000, but the Chapel 


at Prince Rupert’s Bay had been blown down by a 


hurricane, and the poor people were unable to re- 
build it, which proved a considérable hindrance to 
the mission. The funds of the mission are al- 
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so stated to be inadequate to the expense. Since 
the persecuting act of the legislature of Jamaica has 
been disallowed by his Majesty, the mission to 
that island has again resumed its activity; and 
could the means be obtained of erecting places of 
worship, the prospect of usefulness is stated to be 
considerable. Missions are also established with 
various degrees of success in the Islands of An- 
tigua, Tortola, Spanishtown, St. Bartholomew’s, St. 
Vincent’s, Grenada, Barbadoes, and in the Bahama 
Islands, Bermuda and Demerara. 


ne oS ee. 
DOMESTIC. 


From the Panoplist and Misstonary Magazine 
United. 


SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL. 


Extract. 


“The Society have contributed the last year 
S 100; toward the support of the two Indian youth, 
descendants of the Williams’ family, under the care 
of the late pious and benevolent deacon Nathaniel 
Ely, of Long-Meadow. 

“The Rev. Mr. Sergeant, resident missionary 
among the Stockbridge Indians, the schools under 
his care, and the mission among the western In- 
dians conducted under his direction by-Capt. Hen- 
drick, have received a part of their support from 
the funds of this Society. Mr. Sergeant concludes 
his Journal of July last, with the following extracts 
from letters, of Capt. Hendrick, who js at the head 
of the mission among the western Indians. 
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‘“In one of this letters,” says Mr. Sergeant, 
«¢ Capt. Hendrick mentions the Shawanoo Prophet, 
who proiesses to have been to the eighteenth heavens, 
as he calls it, and to have conversed face to face 
with the Great Spirit. He declares, that the tribes 
who will not believe his doctrine shall be destroy- 
ed. Capt. Hendrick calls him ‘ the emissary of 
Satan ;’’ and says that his design is ** to excite the 
Indians to war against the United States,”’ &c. 

‘¢ In another letter, dated Fort Wayne, March 
27, 1808, he writes as follows : 

‘© We arrived here yesterday, and Capt. Wells, 
the agent, was glad to see us. I understand that 
he has sent for the Pattawattamie chief, and Saukie, 
who have been hearing the Prophet, who has been 
in the neighbourhood all the winter. They came, 
and he held council with them, and sent messages 
by them to their respective nations ; the substance 
of which is to have the nations to sit still and mind 
their own business at home, and let the prophet 
manage his own affairs alone, &c. 

‘¢ The Prophet’s followers have done much mis- 
chief already, on the frontiers. They have killed 
a number of horses belonging to the white people, 
and some cattle for their sacrifices. He has told his 
young men, they shall have more liberty to take 
horses, after they shall be seated on the Wabash ; 
that if the whites shall say any thing he will cause 
them to become mad or crazy; that while they 
shall stagger about, a little stroke of the tomahawk 
on their heads will finish them. To many other 
vices he encourages his people. : 

‘¢ One of my confidential friends in this country 
has orders or instructions from proper authority te 
take this impostor, and secure him in jail; and 
there are a thousand men already appointed in the 
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State of Ohio, to march and seize the Prophet at an 
hour’s warning. | 

‘¢ My friend, by this letter, you may judge how 
the chiefs here feel, who have a true humane feel- 
ing toward their fliow creatures, white, red, and 
black. Surely I do participate with such on these 
occasions. I feel that I stand in need of all the 
wisdom, knowledge, faithfulness, and patience, 
which I can possibly possess, to assist our allies of 
the different tribes of Indians, in this critical season. 
All the agents or officers here wish to have me 
exert myself to the utmost to assist the Indians in 
this country, which you may rest assured I shall 
do as long as I remain here with my health. I shall 
write you again next month. I cannot write two 
separate letters; therefore this letter will be for 
your information, and that of our chiefs and nation. 
I hope the Good Spirit will preserve you all. Fare- 
well. HENDRICK AUPAUMDUT.” 


‘‘ Since January Ist, 1803, including the books 
then on hand, the Society has purchased, 


Bibles, * ~ - - - - 387 
Testaments, - - - - - 603 
Watts’ Psalms and mer UaNGy: - - - 470 
Primers, - - - - 1,184 
Spelling Books, - - - - 1,092 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, - - . 630 


Sermons,books, and tracts, many ofthem bound books, 10,332 





Total, 14,698 


A few of these remain on hand. The rest have 
been distributed, with few exceptions, in the Dis- 
trict of Maine. 

The state of the funds and expenditures is ex- 
hibited in the following document from the Trea- 
surer. 
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Statement of FUNDS, income, Se. of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians 
and others in North America, May, 1808. 


Six per cent. stock, real value, (old Income. 
stock, 5,827 35 
Six per saad stock, (of deferred) 3,305 bad iid 
Six per cent. stock received for $8000, 2. 5, 319 
3 Vlxa 
three per cent. stock, 
Six per cent. stock, (exchanged debt,) 165 62, 993 
Union Bank stock, 4,000 280 
Massachusetts State notes, 1,000 50 
Bonds and Mortgages, 900 54 





20,398 17 1,253 8& 
Amount of J. Alford’s donation for the use 
' of Indians exclusively, included in these funds, is 
$8744 50; income of which ts $537 49. Balance 
of cash.on hand in May, $1561 97; part of which 
was due missionaries; and $ 1234 38 in converted 
and exchanged six per cent. stock has since been 
added to the funds of the Society. 





The collection Nov. 3d, at the First Church ia Boston, t 801.16 
amounted to " 
From a gentleman in Salem, 12 
From Rey. Daniel Lovejoy, in May last, donations, 4} 
Y’rom an unknown hand through Rev. Dr. Barnard of 2. . 
. 30 
Salem, in June last, 
From do. through the Rey. Dr. Lathrop of Boston, 50 
$ 384 16 


&g> Balance of cash in the Treasurer’s hand, 
$225 50. 

“Qn the whole, the Society are encouraged to 
hope, that their exertions and expenditures have 
not been without visible benefit to the people in the 
various -and distant parts of our country, to which 
they have been extended. Were their means more 
abundant, their useful operations could doubtless 
be more extensive and efficient. The missionary 
field is wide, and the harvest great, where the 
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means of supporting labourers are small. To the 
Lord of the harvest, therefore, let us offer our de- 
vout supplications, that he would raise up faithful 
labourers, provide the means of their support, and 
cause that they be sent forth to gather in this har- 
vest,’” 





Boston, February 22, 1809. 
DEAR Srp, 

Having been in this region for a considerable 
time, for the purpose of soliciting aid to the mission 
among the Wyandot Indians, and having found 
many liberal friends for its support, (notwithstand- 
ing the distressing situation of our country,) it will . 
doubtless be pleasing to those who wish for the 
propagation of Christian knowledge, and civil im- 
provement among our red brethren, to have a short 
account of the plan of the Wyandot mission. 

The plan adopted by the Western Missionary 
Society, has been to unite religious and moral in- 
struction, schooling of their children in the English 
language, and agriculture, so as to render them 
auxiliary toeach other. For this purpose, the mis- 
sion was furnished with a team ef two horses, two 
yoke of oxen, ploughs, ‘chains, &c. ‘Two labour- 
ing men are employed to assist the Indian people in 
fencing, ploughing, raising of corn and other kinds 
of grain; and to aid them in building comfortable 
houses. They are also to cultivate a missionary 
farm, on which beef, pork, bread, corn, and all 
kinds of vegetables are to be raised, necessary for 
the comfort and support of the Missionary family 
and Indian school. Religious instruction is to be 
given them statedly on the Lord’s day, and occa- 
sionally on other days by the Missionary ; a school- 
house is to be erected, with other buildings, con- 
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venient for the Missionary family ; and the Indian 
children to be fed, clothed, and lodged at the ex- 
pense of the Society. 

The plan has been prosecuted with good suc- 
cess, for the time, although greatly opposed by in- 
imical traders. The buildings have been erected ; 
the Indian fields have been enlarged and several of 
the men have learned to plough their own ground, 
and enter into the spirit of farming, in proportion to 
their means. The difficulty of getting farming 
tools, renders their progress ebow Plough irons 
and other kinds of smith work, cannot be procured 
within the distance of 100 miles. ‘To remove this 
' difficulty, and forward agriculture among the na- 
tives, it has become an object, to establish a black- 
smith under the direction of the Missionary Society. 

About twenty acres of excellent ground has been 
fenced by the labourers, andthe last season improv- 
ed for corn, oats, flax, potatoes, turnips, &c. Anda 
large garden, well cultivated, producing plentifully 
the various roots, melons, squashes, cucumbers, 
peas, beans, &c. for the use of the family and 
school. Beef and pork are also raised in plenty. 
‘The missionary stock of cattle consisted, (when I 
left Sandurky, in October,) of twenty-six head; 
among which, were five oxen and nine cows. The 
missionary family and Indians have now no way of 
breaking their corn for bread, but in a large mortar, 
or a small hand mill. They are calculating#o build 
an horse mill the ensuing spring; so that the sub- 
stantial means of supporting the missionary family 
and Indian school, now in a flourishing state, may 
be furnished from the farm. 

The friends: of Zion will rejoice to hear, that the 
Wyandot tribe, for more than three years have kept 
their engagements, not to make use of any strong 
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drink. In that time I have not seen an instance of 
intoxication among them; although the traders. 
have kept spirituous liquors constantly for sale in 
their vicinity. | 

Many of them listen to preaching, and a small 
number have hopefully embraced the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. | 

I hope in some future communication to give a 
more minute history of the rise and progress of the 
Wyandot mission. The salvation of the heathen 
is so fully brought into view in scripture prophecy, 
that it is ardently requested of the friends of Zion 
to pray for the accomplishment of such a glorious 
event. | 

T am your affectionate friend 
And humble servant, 


. JOSEPH BADGER. 
Rev. Dr. ris 


Charlestown. 


Note: Received, for the Indian Mission, from a 
few private gentlemen in Boston, three hundred ele- 
ven dollars ; from the Honourable Corporation of 
Harvard College, one hundred dollars; from the 
Massachusetts Society for promoting Christian 
knowledge, fifty dollars; and from a few of the 
friends of Missions in Cambridge, one hundred and 
eighty-three dollars. 

JoserH Bancer. 
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An GELS, in the Revelation of John, not symbols of prelates, 


66—78 ; but of the ministry collectively, 79—84. 

Baptism, mode of, not essential, 56, 57; by sprinkling, suffi- 
cient, 58—56. 

Baptists, overthrown by the silence of the N. Testament as to a 
formal frecefit for infant-baptism, 25—28 ; obliged to 
produce a divine warrant for excluding infants from the 
church, 28; their great objection to infant baptism ill- 
founded, inciesistent, and leading to dreadful consequen- 
ces, 295—298. 

Beasley, Rev. Mr. (under the signature of Cyprian,) his large 
loan from Potter, 67—70 ; his unfortunate attack upon 
the veracity of Mr. C. Beekman, 437—440. 

Beekman, Christopher; his testimony respecting Mr. Beasley, 438. 

Biography, Religious ; ; remarks on, 137—143. 

Bramin ; interesting account of one, 470. 

Children ; baptized ones, their right, 409; their duty, when ar- 
rived at rnaturity, to the church, 410; to the Redeem- 
er, 411—4 16. 

Christian settlements in Malayala, 101 ; ; on the Malabar coast, 
103, &c. 

Church of God ; infant-members of, 24——-52 ; uses of her actu- 
al constitution, 154—174 ; 288—302; results from it, 
404——4:1 6. 

Church, Dutch Reformed ; sketches of, 1—14; 265—273. 

Churchman’s Magazine ; never more to be noticed, 441. 

Cetus ; inthe Dutch church, what, 6. 9. 

Common ; what it means In scripture style, 45. 

Communion, Christian and Ministerial; the foundation of, 404 
——408. 

Conferentie ; in the Dutch church, what, 9; violent disputes 
with the Cetus, 10. 

Cyprian ; (Rey. Mr. Beasley,) his appeal to common sense, 

(212) rather indiscreet, 219, &c. 

Dailié, John ; summoned as a witness for the Prelates, 204, 
(note); laughs at them, 203, 224. 

Depravity ; its influence in perverting the faculty of perceiving 
truth, 319, $20. 

Dinah; why not reckoned in Jacob’s family, 174 ; (note.) 

Efiiscofiacy, Diocesan ; confusion and contradiction among the 
advocates of, 73—76 ; 205—-210; their manner of stat- 

ing the testimony of the Fathers, $326—332 ; troubled by 

Jerome, 341—358 ; arzue against Popery as Presbyte- 
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rians argue against them, 339; their exclusive claims 
not misrepresented, 360—362. 

Evangelist ; what, 226, 227; Timothy and Titus Evangelists, 
227 ——229. 

Evidence ; must be adapted to the nature of the subject, 317. 

Faults ; a disposition to proclaim, wicked, 396—399. 

Foster, Mr.; extract from his Essays, 15—23. 

franck, Professor; his Orphan-house, 303—3153. 

Games of chance ; see Lots. 

Gardiner, bishop; his behaviour to Rogers the martyr, 145. 
150. 

God ; forgetfulness of him inexcusable, 16—21. 

Hamilton, Patrick ; Scotch Reformer, life of, 365——372 ; bless- 
ed fruits of his martyrdom, 373, 374 ; his doctrine, 375 
—380. 

Hoadly, bishop ; a fatal concession of his, 230; awkwardly ap- 
pealed to by Dr. Hobart, 231, 232. 

Hobart, Dr.; mistakes of his, 188, 349, and 364 ; his apology 
reviewed, 358-364; his charge against the Christian’s 
Magazine repelled, 429—441. 

Holmes, Mr. ; his departure from hisengagement with the New- 
York Missionary Society, 257. 

Holy ; what that term expresses, 44; in what sense the chil- 
dren of a believing parent are so, 45-46 ; distress of the 
Antipedobaptists in explaining it, 43. 

Jerome ; his high character, 340; afflicts the hierarchy, 341 
358; mistranslated by Dr. Hobart, $349—~35 1. 

Jews ; white, at Cochin, 133 ; English efforts to Christianize,472. 

India ; ecclesiastical antiquities of, !}01—~136. 

Indotence ; forms of, 381,382; evils of, in Christianity, 383-—386. 

Infant-bapfitism ; a formal command for it inthe New Testament, 
not necessary, 25. 

Infants of Christian parents; the scriptural proof of their church- 
membership, 24—=52. 

Infdels ; their unfair way of treating Christianity, 318 ; their un- 
reasonable demand on the subject of evidence, 317, &c. 

Ladies ; two young ones, an account of their blissful death, 
417428. : . 

Layman ; (T.Y. How, Esq.) his marvellous criticism on dia and 

meta, 189——200 ; his blunder in translating Titusi 5,200— 
202 ; swaggers at the Presbyterians, 215 ; ignorant, 216. 

Livingston, Rev. Dr. John H. ; hisimportant services in healing 
the divisions in the Dutch church, 266—272. 

Locke, Mr ; anecdote of, 179, 180. © 

Lots ; the providential penalties upon théir abuse, 60—65 ; 
moral evils incident to it; 177—184. 

Leuvain ; doctors of the University of, their savage joy at the 

murder of Patrick Hamilton, 374. 
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Manuscrifit Bibles, among the Syrian Christians in India, 12/ 
— 130. 

Mathematical demonstration ; liable, in certain cases, to strong- 

_er objections than moral evidence, 322, 323. 

Mission, to the S. Sea, 97—100; to Africa, 233—-248 ; to the 
Tuscororas, 255, &c.; to Tartary, 442—461; to Ben- 
gal, 462—469 ; to the West-Indies, 474; to the Wes= 
tern Indians, 475—48 1. 

Moore, Rev. Dr.; an admonition of his retorted, 356. 

Negapfatam ; Christian station at, 469. 

New-York Missionary Society ; annual report of the Directors 
to, for 1807, 255——263. . 

Papists ; make the same appeal to the Fathers for Popery, as 
the Episcopalians make for Episcopacy, 339, 340. 

Patrick’s Places ; what, 376. 

Paul, the Apostle ; proved to be bishop of Lystra, Iconium, An- 
tioch, Ephesus, and Corinth, by the same argument 
which.makes Timothy bishop of Ephesus, 217—219. 

Popie, Pius VII.; his protest against Bonaparte, 253, 254; 
continues the old blasphemy, zézd. 

Potter ; bishop, an absurd criticism of his, 73; his argument 
about the apocalyptic angels almost verbatim transcribed 
by Cyprian, 66—70; unwisely contradicted by do. 219. 

Principles ; general, their importance, 28. 

Prophecy ; how to be viewed, 274; False ideas of, overthrown, 
274—~-287; true ideas of, established, 387-395. 

Prophet, Indian ; impudent imposture of, 476. 

Religion ; its pre-eminence over irreligion, 32, 23. 

Rodgers, Rev. Dr.; his testimony respecting Mr. Wright, 435. 

Rogers, John ; the proto-martyr under Mary, his life, 143—_153. 

Romaine, Rev. Wm. ; interesting anecdote of, 380. 

Romeyn, Rev. J. B.; his reply to Mr. Beasley, 437—44}. 

Russia ; religious state of, 249—253. 

- Seals of God’s covenant ; how related to the visible and invisi- 
sible church, 299—302. 

Sin ; the danger of tampering with, 400—405. 

Star ; in the symbolical language, what, 77. 

Stephen ; his account of Jacob’s family conciliated with the ac- 
count by Moses, 171—176. 

Tablets ; metal, containing grants to the Syrian Christians in 
India, 130—133. 

Timothy and. Titus ; vainly claimed by the hierarchy, 186—232. 

Traveller ; conversation with, 314—324. 

Vanderkempt, John Theodosius ; conversion of, 241-—248 ; at the 
head of the African mission, 234. 

Unelean ; opposed to “ holy,” 45. 

Wynandot Indians ; their advances toward civilization, 480; their 

exemplary abstinence from spirituous liquors, 7did. 





